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CHAPTER  I. 


The  sudden  and  unexpected  rebuff  encountered  by 
Mr.  Gammon,  in  the  Vulture  Insurance  Company's  re- 
fusal to  pay  the  policy  on  the  late  Lady  Stratton's  life, 
was  calculated  seriously  to  embarrass  his  complicated 
movements.  He  foresaw  the  protracted  and  harassing 
course  of  litigation  into  which  he  should  be  driven,  before 
he  could  compel  them  to  liquidate  so  heavy  a  claim;  and 
a  glimpse  of  which,  by  way  of  anticipation,  was  afforded 
to  the  reader  in  the  last  part  of  this  history;  but  with  all 
his  long-headedness — his  habitual  contemplation  of  the 
probable  and  possible  effects  and  consequences  of  what- 
ever event  happened  to  him — this  refusal  of  the  directors 
to  pay  the  policy  was  attended  with  results  which  defied 
his  calculations — results  of  such  a  description,  and  of 
such  signal  importance,  as  will,  perhaps,  surprise  the 
reader,  and  serve  to  illustrate,  in  a  striking  manner,  the 
controlling  agency  which  is  at  work  in  the  conduct  of 
human  affairs;  an  agency  to  which  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Gammon  denied  an  existence.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
trouble,  the  only  reverse,  that  about  this  period  occurred 
to  him;  and  not  a  little  perplexed  was  he  to  account  for 
such  a  sudden  confluence  of  adverse  circumstances  as 
he  by-and-by  experienced,  when  he  found  the  truth  of 
Shakspeare's  observation — 
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"  When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battalions." — Hamlet. 


On  applying  at  Doctor's  Commons,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  for  a  grant  to  Mr.  Titmouse  of  letters  of  administra- 
tion to  Lady  Stratton,  Mr.  Gammon  discovered  the  ex- 
istence of  a  little  document,  for  which  he  certainly  was 
not  entirely  unprepared,  but  which,  nevertheless,  some- 
what disconcerted  him,  principally  on  account  of  the 
additional  plea  it  would  afford  the  Vulture  Company  for 
resisting  payment  of  the  policy.  How,  indeed,  could 
they  be  expected  to  pay  a  sum  of  such  magnitude  to  a 
person  whose  title  to  receive  it  was  disputed  by  another 
claimant?  The  document  alluded  to  was  a  caveat,  and 
ran  thus: — 

"  Let  nothing  be  done  in  the  goods  of  Dame  Mary 
Stratton,  late  of  Warkleigh,  in  the  parish  of  Warkleigh, 
in  the  county  of  York,  unknown  to  Obadiah  Pounce, 
proctor  for  John  Thomas  having  interest." 

Now,  the  readers  will  observe  that  this  "John 
Thomas"  is,  like  the  "John  Doe"  of  the  common  law- 
yers, a  mere  man  of  straw;  so  that  this  peremptory,  but 
mysterious  mandate,  would  afford  an  inquirer  no  infor- 
mation as  to  either  the  name  of  the  party  intending  to 
resist  the  grant  of  administration,  or  the  grounds  of  such 
resistance.  Mr.  Gammon,  however,  very  naturally  con- 
cluded that  the  move  was  made  on  the  behalf  of  Mr. 
Aubrey,  and  that  the  ground  of  his  opposition  was  the 
alleged  will  of  Lady  Stratton.  To  be  prepared  for  such 
an  encounter,  when  the  time  arrived,  he  noted  down  very 
carefully  the  important  admissions  which  had  been  made 
to  him  by  Mr.  Parkinson;  and  having,  for  a  while,  dis- 
posed of  this  affair,  he  betook  himself  to  the  great  con- 
spiracy case,  which  I  have  already  mentioned;  and,  in 
bringing  which  to  a  successful  issue,  he  unquestionably 
exhibited  great  ability,  and  deserved  the  compliments 
paid  him  on  the  occasion  by  the  counsel,  whose  labours 
he  had,  by  his  lucid  arrangement,  materially  abbreviated 
and  lightened.     This  matter  also  over,  and  fairly  off  his 
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mind,  be  ■ddreited  himself  to  an  affair  then  pending,  of 
roself  personally,  viz.  a  certain 
of  llr/hij:-.  Gammon}  n  hich,  together  with  the 
three  other  special  jury  causes  in  which  the  same  person 
im  pi  a  in*  iff,  was  to  come  on  for  trial  at  York  ear! 
the  seeon  assizes,  which  were  to  commence 

in  ■  few  days'  time.     As  already  intimated,  Mr.  Subtle 
I. .'!   been  retained   for  actions, 

ther  with  Mr.  S  nd  Mr.  (  Mr. 

Q   ick      vcr   had    become    Lord    Ji  :      .   Mr. 

Gammon  was  sorely  perplexed  for  a  leader;  his  junior, 
of  course,    being    Mr.    Lynx.      He    :.•  I   a   Mr. 

Wilmiwrton  to  lead  for  the  othei  lefeiu 


—  a 
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may  be  adverted  to;   namely,  the  jury  and  the  judge  are 
apt  to  that  the  party  taking   this  extraordinary 

•ten  ii  coneeiooi  ei  having  some  very  great  dini  salty  to 

contend    v.i'h   in   his  case.     They  are   apt — at  least,  the 
jury — to  coriceivr    a  pn  /a.:.-',   the 

formidable  Mr 

down  to    mislead    ai  perven    and 

distort  facts  by  the  mere  force  of  pfofeeeiona]  skill  and 
mental  power,  irhich  h<  ■■ 

00   beliaii    of  bil   f  ;ent.     A  notion  of   I 

sort    i-.  calculated    to  put  every  man    of   the   jury  on    his 
special  stranger.      J  may 

be  ah')  easily  I      t  they  may  entertain  a  : 

prejudice    in    favour    of  the    leaders  of  the    circuit   thus 

neglected   and   undervalued;   men,  mee* 

char-  rid    persons,  they  have    been    long   fair,. 
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and  who  have  acquired  that  sort  of  knowledge  of  the 
jury  which  enables  them  to  catch  their  tone — to  hit  their 
humour.  Unless,  therefore,  the  case  be  one  palpably 
and  notoriously  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  of  great  public 
interest  and  importance,  or  the  stake  of  great  magnitude, 
and,  in  addition  to  these,  or  any  one  of  them,  there  be 
plainly  a  deficiency  of  counsel  fit  to  conduct  the  case, 
unengaged,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  take  down  counsel 
special,  who,  every  one  will  believe,  is  come  to  exert 
himself  desperately  in  a  desperate  case.  Now,  I  do  not 
see  why  Mr.  Gammon,  for  instance,  should  have  thought 
it  necessary,  in  his  own  case,  to  go  to  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  bringing  down  the  Attorney- General:  but,  how- 
ever, down  went  that  eminent  personage.  Their  con- 
sultation was  gloomy;  the  Attorney-General  acknowledg- 
ing that  he  felt  great  apprehension  as  to  the  result,  from 
the  witnesses  that  were  likely  to  be  produced  on  the 
other  side. 

"  It's  a  pity  that  we  haven't  the  Yatton  election  com- 
mittee to  deal  with,  Mr.  Gammon!"  said  the  Attorney- 
General,  with  a  sly,  sarcastic  smile.  "  We've  rather  a 
different  tribunal  to  go  before  now — eh!" 

Mr.  Gammon  smiled,  shook  his  head,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  "  We  manage  these  matters  rather  dif- 
ferently in  a  court  of  law!"  continued  the  Attorney- 
General. 

When  the  important  morning  of  the  trial  arrived,  there 
was  a  special  jury  sworn,  three-fourths  of  whom  were 
given  credit — how  truly  I  know  not — for  a  strong  poli- 
tical bias  against  what  were  called  "  liberal  principles." 
Mr.  Subde  opened  a  shockingly  clear  and  strong  case,  to 
be  sure;  and  what  was  worse,  he  proved  it,  and  so  as  to 
carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  all  in  court.  The  Attor- 
ney-General felt  his  opponent's  case  to  be  impregnable; 
and,  in  spite  of  several  brilliant  cross-examinations,  and 
a  masterly  speech,  the  stern  and  upright  judge  who  tried 
the  case,  summed  up  dead  against  the  defendant,  with 
many  severe  remarks  on  the  profligate  and  systematic 
manner  in  which  the  offences  had  been  committed.  After 
a  brief  consultation,  the  jury  returned  into  court  with  a 
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verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  in  the  sum  of  2500/.;  that  is,  for 
five  penalties  of  500/.!  A  similar  result  ensued  in  the 
two  following  cases  of  Wigley  v.  Mudflint,  and  TVigley 
v.  Bloodsuck;  both  of  whom  seemed  completely  stupe- 
fied at  a  result  so  totally  different  to  what  they  had  been 
led  to  expect  from  the  very  different  view  of  things  taken 
by  the  election  committee.  As  for  Mudflint,  from  what 
quarter  under  heaven  he  was  to  get  the  means  of  satisfy- 
ing that  monstrous  verdict,  he  could  not  conjecture;  and 
his  face  became  several  shades  saliower  as  soon  as  he 
had  heard  his  doom  pronounced;  but  Bloodsuck,  who 
had  turned  quite  white,  whispered  in  his  ear,  that  of 
coarse  Mr.  Titmouse  would  see  them  harmless. 

"  O  Lord!"  however,  muttered  Mudflint,  in  a  cold 
perspiration,  "  I  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Gammon  recom- 
mending him  to  do  so,  under  circumstances!" 

Poor  Woodlouse  was  more  fortunate:  somehow  or 
another  he  contrived  to  creep  and  wriggle  out  of  the 
danger.  Whether  from  his  utter  insignificance,  or  from 
the  destructive  verdicts  against  Gammon,  Mudflint,  and 
Bloodsuck  having  satiated  the  avenger,  I  know  not;  but 
the  case  was  not  pressed  very  strongly  against  him,  and 
the  jury  took  a  most  merciful  view  of  the  evidence. 
But,  alas!  what  a  shock  this  gave  to  the  liberal  cause  in 
Yatton!  How  were  the  mighty  fallen!  As  soon  after 
this  melancholy  result  as  Messrs.  Mudflint  and  Blood- 
suck had  recovered  their  presence  of  mind  sufficiently 
to  discuss  the  matter  together,  they  were  clearly  of 
opinion — were  those  brethren  in  distress — that  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse was  bound,  both  in  law  and  honour,  to  indemnify 
them  against  the  consequences  of  acts  done  solely  on  his 
behalf,  and  at  his  implied  request.  They  made  the  thing 
very  clear,  indeed,  to  Mr.  Gammon,  who  listened  to 
them  with  marked  interest  and  attention,  and  undertook 
\*  to  endeavour  to  satisfy"  Mr.  Titmouse  of  the  justice 
of  their  claims;  secretly  resolving,  also,  not  to  lose  sight 
of  his  own;  nay,  in  fact,  he  made  sure  of  satisfying  Mr. 
Titmouse  on  that  score.  But  the  personal  liability 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  he  had  thus  incurred,  to  an 
extent  of  upwards  of  3000/.,  supposing  him,   by  any 
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accident,  to  fail  in  recouping  himself  out  of  the  assets  of 
Mr.  Titmouse,  was  not  the  only  unfortunate  consequence 
of  this  serious  miscarriage.  Such  a  verdict  as  had  passed 
against  Mr.  Gammon,  places  a  man  in  a  very  awkward 
and  nasty  position  before  the  public,  and  renders  it  rather 
difficult  for  him  to  set  himself  right  again.  'Tis  really 
a  serious  thing  to  stand  convicted  of  the  offence  of  bribe- 
ry; it  makes  a  man  look  very  sheepish,  indeed,  ever 
after,  especially  in  political  life.  'Tis  such  a  beam  in  a 
man's  own  eye,  to  be  pulled  out  before  he  can  see  the 
mote  in  his  neighbour's! — and  Mr.  Gammon  felt  this. 
Then,  again,  he  had  received  a  pledge  from  a  very  emi- 
nent member  of  the  government,  to  be  performed  in  the 
event  of  his  being  able  to  secure  the  seat  for  Yatton  on 
a  general  election,  (which  was  considered  not  unlikely  to 
happen  within  a  few  months;)  but  this  accursed  verdict 
was  likely  to  prove  a  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  his  advancement;  and  his  chagrin  and  vexation  may 
be  easily  imagined.  He  conceived  a  wonderful  hatred 
of  the  supposed  instigator  of  these  unprincipled  and  vin- 
dictive proceedings,  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  who  seemed  to 
have  put  them  up  like  four  birds  to  be  shot  at,  and  brought 
down,  one  by  one,  as  his  lordship  chose.  As  soon  as 
these  four  melancholy  causes,  above  mentioned,  were 
over,  Gammon,  considering  himself  bound,  on  the  score 
of  bare  decency,  to  remain  till  his  fellow-sufferers  had 
been  disposed  of,  went  off  to  Yatton,  to  see  how  mat- 
ters were  going  on  there. 

Alas!  what  a  state  of  things  existed  there!  Good  old 
Yatton  and  all  about  it  was  wofully  changed  for  the  worse, 
since  the  departure  of  the  excellent  Aubreys  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Mr.  Titmouse.  The  local  superintendence  of 
his  interests  had  been  intrusted  by  Gammon  to  the  Messrs. 
Bloodsuck,  who  had  found  their  business,  in  consequence, 
so  much  increasing,  as  to  require  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  Barnabas  Bloodsuck  at  Yatton,  while  his  father  re- 
mained at  Grilston;  their  partnership,  however,  continu- 
ing. He  had,  accordingly,  run  up  a  thin  slip  of  a  place 
at  the  end  of  the  village  farthest  from  the  park  gates,  and 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  house  in  which  old  Blind  Bess 
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had  ended  her  days.  He  was  the  first  attorney  that  had 
ever  lived  in  Yatton.  There  was  a  particularly  impudent 
and  prigish  air  about  his  residence.  The  door  was  paint- 
ed a  staring  mahogany  colour,  and  bore  a  bright  brass 
plate,  with  the  words,  "  Messrs.  Bloodsuck  &  Son, 
Attorneys  and  Solicitors,"  words  that  shot  terror  into 
the  heart  of  many  a  passer-by,  especially  the  tenants  of 
Mr.  Titmouse.  At  the  moment,  for  instance,  of  Mr. 
Gammon's  arrival  at  Yatton,  on  the  present  occasion, 
actions  for  rent,  and  other  matters,  were  actually  pending 
against  fourteen  of  the  poorer  tenants!!  'Twas  all  up 
with  them  as  soon  as  the  Messrs-  Bloodsuck  were  fairly 
fastened  upon  them.  Let  them  be  a  day  or  two  in  arrear 
with  their  rent,  a  cognovit  or  warrant  of  attorney,  for 
the  sake  of  the  costs  it  produced,  was  instantly  proposed; 
and,  if  the  expensive  security  were  demurred  to  by  the 
poor  souls,  by  that  night's  post  went  up  instructions  to 
town  for  writs  to  be  sent  down  by  return.  If  some  of 
the  more  resolute  questioned  the  propriety  of  a  distress 
made  upon  them  with  cruel  precipitancy,  they  found 
themselves  immediately  involved  in  a  replevin  suit,  from 
whose  expensive  intricacies  they  were  at  length  glad  to 
escape, terrified,  on  any  terms.  Then  actions  of  trespass, 
and  so-forth,  were  commenced  upon  the  most  frivolous 
pretexts.  Old  and  convenient  rights  of  way  were  suddenly 
disputed,  and  made  the  subjects  of  expensive  lawsuits. 
Many  of  the  former  quiet  inhabitants  of  the  village  had 
been  forced  out  of  it,  their  places  being  supplied  by  per- 
sons of  a  very  different  description;  and  a  bad  state  of  feel- 
ing chiefly  arising  out  of  political  rancour,  had,  for  instance, 
just  given  rise  to  three  actions — two  of  assault  and  one 
of  slander — from  that  once  peaceful  little  village,  and 
which  had  been  tried  at  those  very  assizes! 

Poor  Miss  Aubrey's  village  school,  alas!  had  been 
transmogrified  into  a  chapel  for  Mr.  Mudflint,  where  he 
rallied  round  him  every  Sunday  an  excited  throng  of  igno- 
rant and  disaffected  people,  and  regaled  them  with  sedi- 
tious and  blasphemous  harangues.  'Twould  have  made 
your  hair  stand  on  end  to  hear  the  language  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion:  it 
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would  have  filled  you  with  disgust  and  indignation  to  hear 
his  attacks  upon  the  Church  of  England  and  its  ministers, 
and,  in  particular,  upon  dear  little,  exemplary,  unoffending 
old  Dr.  Tatham,  whom  he  described  as  "  fattening  upon 
cant,  hypocrisy,  and  extortion." 

Strange  and  melancholy  to  relate,  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mudflint  for  a  while  succeeded. 
In  vain  did  the  white-haired  little  vicar  preach  his  very 
best  sermons,  and  in  his  very  best  manner;  he  beheld  his 
church  thinning,  while  the  chapel  of  Mr.  Mudflint  was 
filled.  And  while  he  was  about  the  village  in  the  zea- 
lous, and  vigilant,  and  affectionate  discharge  of  his  pastoral 
duties,  he  perceived  symptoms,  now  and  then,  of  a  griev- 
ously altered  manner  towards  him,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  once  hailed  his  approach  and  his  ministrations 
with  a  kind  of  joyful  reverence  and  cordiality.  Mudflint 
had  also,  in  futherance  of  his  purpose  of  bitter  hostility, 
in  concert  with  his  worthy  coadjutors,  the  Bloodsucks, 
stirred  up  two  or  three  persons  in  the  parish  to  resist  the 
doctor's  claim  to  tithe,  and  to  offer  harassing  obstruc- 
tions to  the  collecting  of  it.  In  justice  to  the  church,  and 
to  his  successors,  he  could  not  permit  his  rights  to  be 
thus  questioned  and  denied  with  impunity;  and  thus,  to 
his  sore  grief,  the  worthy  old  vicar  found  himself,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  involved  in  a  couple  of  lawsuits, 
which  he  feared,  even  if  he  won  them,  would  ruin  him. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Mndflint's  discomfiture  at 
the  assizes  was  calculated  to  send  him,  like  a  scotched 
snake,  writhing,  hissing,  and  snapping,  through  the  vil- 
lage, at  all  that  came  in  his  way.  It  is  possible  that 
Mr.  Gammon  was  not  so  fully  apprized  of  all  these  do- 
ings, as  is  now  the  reader:  yet  he  saw  and  heard  enough 
to  lead  him  to  suspect  that  things  were  going  a  little  too 
far.  He  took,  however,  no  steps  towards  effecting  an 
abatement  or  discontinuance  of  them.  Just  at  present, 
moreover,  he  was  peculiarly  reluctant  to  interfere  with 
any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Messrs.  Bloodsuck,  and 
confined  himself  to  receiving  their  report  as  to  some 
arrangements  which  he  had  desired  them  to  carry  into 
effect.    In  the  first  place,  he  did  not  disclose  the  existence 
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of  his  heavy  and  newly  created  rent-charge,  but  gave 
them  to  understand  that  Mr.  Titmouse's  circumstances 
were  such  as  to  make  it  requisite  to  extract  as  much  from 
the  property  as  could  possibly  be  obtained,  by  raising 
the  rents,  by  effecting  a  further  mortgage  upon  the  pro- 
perty, and  by  a  sale  of  all  the  timber  that  was  fit  for  fell- 
ing. It  was  found  necessary  to  look  out  for  new  tenants 
to  one  or  two  of  the  largest  farms  on  the  estate,  as  the 
old  tenants  declared  themselves  unable  to  sustain  the  ex- 
orbitant rents  they  were  called  upon  to  pay:  so,  orders 
were  given  to  advertise  for  tenants  in  the  county  and 
other  newspapers.  Then  Mr.  Gammon  went  all  over 
the  estate,  to  view  the  condition  of  the  timber,  attended 
by  the  sullen  and  reluctant  wood-bailiff,  who,  though  he 
retained  his  situation  on  the  estate,  mortally  hated  his 
new  master,  and  all  connected  with  him.  Very  little 
timber  was,  according  to  his  account,  fit  for  felling. 

Having  looked  into  these  various  matters,  Mr.  Gammon 
took  his  departure  for  town,  glad  to  escape,  though  for 
never  so  brief  an  interval,  the  importunities  of  Messrs. 
Mudflint  and  Bloodsuck,  on  the  subject  of  the  late  verdicts 
against  them,  and  which  he  pledged  himself  to  represent 
in  a  proper  way  to  Mr.  Titmouse.  On  arriving  in  town, 
he  lost  no  time  in  waiting  upon  the  great  man  to  whom 
he  looked  for  the  political  advancement  after  which  his 
soul  pined.  He  was  received  with  manifest  coolness, 
evidently  occasioned  by  the  position  in  which  he  had 
been  placed  by  the  verdict  in  the  action  for  the  bribery 
penalties.  What  the  great  man  objected  to,  was  not  Mr. 
Gammon's  having  bribed,  but  having  done  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  admit  of  detection:  but  on  solemnly  assuring 
his  patron  that  the  verdict  was  entirely  against  evidence, 
and  that  the  Attorney-General  was,  in  the  next  term, 
going  to  move  for  a  rule  to  set  aside  the  verdict  on  that 
ground,  and  also  on  several  other  grounds,  and  that,  by 
such  means,  the  cause  could  be,  at  the  very  least,  "  hung 
up"  for  heaven  only  knew  how  long  to  come — till,  in 
short,  people  had  forgotten  all  about  it — the  clouds  slowly 
disappeared  from  the  great  man's  brow,  especially  on  his 
being  assured  that  Gammon's  return  for  Yatton  on  the 
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next  vacancy,  was  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty.  Then 
he  gave  Mr.  Gammon  certain  assurances  which  flushed 
his  cheek  with  delight  and  triumph — delight  and  triumph 
inspired  by  a  conviction  that  his  deeply-laid  schemes,  his 
comprehensive  plans,  were,  despite  a  few  minor  and 
temporary  checks  and  reverses,  being  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. It  was  true,  that  his  advances  towards  Miss  Au- 
brey appeared  to  have  been  hopelessly  repelled;  but  he 
resolved  to  wait  till  the  time  should  have  arrived  for 
bringing  other  reserved  forces  into  the  field — by  the  aid 
of  which,  he  yet  hoped  to  make  an  equally  unexpected 
and  decisive  demonstration. 

The  more  immediate  object  of  his  anxieties,  was  to 
conceal  as  far  as  possible  his  connection  with  the  various 
joint-stock  speculations  into  which  he  had  entered  with  a 
wild  and  feverish  anxiety  to  realize  a  rapid  fortune.  He 
had  already  withdrawn  from  one  or  two  with  which  he 
had  been  only  for  a  brief  time,  and  secretly,  connected — 
but  not  until  he  had  realized  no  inconsiderable  sum  by 
his  judicious  but  somewhat  unscrupulous  operations. 
He  was  also  anxious,  if  practicable,  to  extricate  Lord 
Dreddlington,  at  the  proper  conjuncture,  with  as  little 
damage  as  possible  to  his  lordship's  fortune  or  character: 
for  his  lordship's  countenance  and  good  offices  were  be- 
coming of  greater  consequence  to  Mr.  Gammon  than  ever. 
It  was  true  that  he  possessed  information — I  mean  that 
cenceming  Titmouse's  birth  and  true  position — which  he 
considered  would,  whenever  he  thought  fit  to  avail  him- 
self of  it,  give  him  an  absolute  mastery  over  the  unhappy 
peer  for  the  rest  of  his  life;  but  he  felt  that  it  would  be  a 
critical  and  dreadful  experiment,  and  not  to  be  attempted 
but  in  the  very  last  resort.  He  would  sometimes  gaze 
at  the  unconscious  earl,  and  speculate  in  a  sort  of  revery 
upon  the  possible  effects  attending  the  drea  :~d  disclosure, 
till  he  would  give  a  sort  of  inward  start  as  !.o  realized  the 
fearful  and  irretrievable  extent  to  which  he  had  committed 
himself.  He  shuddered  also  to  think  that  he  was,  more- 
over, in  a  measure,  at  the  mercy  of  Titmouse  himself — 
who,  in  some  mad  moment  of  drunkenness  or  desperation, 
or  pique,  or  revenge,  might  disclose  the  fatal  secret,  and 
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precipitate  upon  him,  when  least  prepared  for  them,  all 
its  long-dreaded  consequences.  The  slender  faculties  of 
Lord  Dreddlington  had  been  for  months  in  a  state  of  novel 
and  grateful  excitement,  through  the  occupation  afforded 
them  by  his  connection  with  the  fashionable  modes  of 
commercial  enterprise — joint-stock  companies — the  fortu- 
nate members  of  which  got  rich,  they  scarcely  knew 
how.  It  seemed  as  though  certain  persons  had  but  to 
acquire  a  nominal  connection  with  some  great  enterprise 
of  this  description,  to  find  it  pouring  wealth  into  their  cof- 
fers as  if  by  magic;  and  it  was  thus  that  Lord  Dreddling- 
ton, amongst  others,  found  himself  quietly  realizing  very 
considerable  sums  of  money,  without  apparent  risk  or 
exertion — his  movements  being  skilfully  guided  by 
Gammon,  and  one  or  two  others,  who,  while  they  treated 
him  as  a  mere  instrument  to  aid  in  effecting  their  own 
purposes  in  deluding  the  public,  yet  contrived  to  impress 
him  with  the  flattering  notion  that  he  was  most  ably  guid- 
ing their  movements,  and  richly  entitled  to  their  defer- 
ence and  gratitude.  'Twas,  indeed,  ecstasy  to  poor  old 
Lord  Dreddlington  to  behold  his  name,  from  time  to  time, 
glittering  in  the  van — himself  figuring  away  as  a  chief 
patron,  a  prime  mover,  in  some  vast  and  lucrative  under- 
taking, which,  almost  from  the  first  moment  of  its  projec- 
tion, attracted  the  notice  and  confidence  of  the  moneyed 
classes,  and  became  productive  to  its  originators!  Many 
attempts  were  made  by  his  brother  peers,  and  those  who 
once  had  considerable  influence  over  him,  to  open  his  eyes 
to  the  very  questionable  nature  of  the  concerns  to  which 
he  was  so  freely  lending  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  per- 
sonal interference;  but  his  pride  and  obstinacy  caused  him 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  suggestions;  and  the  skilful 
and  delicious  flatteries  of  Mr.  Gammon  and  others,  se- 
conded by  the  substantial  fruits  of  his  various  speculations, 
urged  him  on  from  step  to  step,  till  he  became  one  of  the 
most  active  and  constant  in  his  interference  with  the  con- 
cern of  one  or  two  great  speculations,  such  as  have  been 
mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  history,  and  from 
which  he  looked  forward  to  realizing,  at  no  very  distant 
day,  the  most  resplendent  results.  Never  had  one  man 
vol.  vi. — 2 
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obtained  over  another  a  more  complete  mastery,  than  had 
Mr.  Gammon  over  the  Earl  ofDreddlington,  at  whose  ex- 
clusive table  he  was  a  frequent  guest,  and  thereby  ob- 
tained opportunities  of  acquiring  the  good-will  of  one  or 
two  other  persons  of  the  earl's  status  and  calibre. 

His  lordship  was  sitting  in  his  library  (his  table  co- 
vered with  letters  and  papers)  one  morning,  with  a  news- 
paper— the  Morning  Growl — lying  in  his  lap,  and  a 
certain  portion  of  the  aforesaid  newspaper  he  had  read 
over  several  times  with  exquisite  satisfaction.  He  had, 
late  on  the  preceding  evening,  returned  from  his  seat 
(Poppleton  Hall)  in  Hertfordshire,  whither  he  had  been 
suddenly  called  on  business  early  in  the  morning;  so  that 
it  was  not  until  the  time  at  which  he  is  now  presented 
to  the  reader,  that  his  lordship  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  what  was  now  affording  him  such  gratification, 
viz.  a  brief,  but  highly  flattering  report  of  a  splendid 
white-bait  dinner  which  had  been  given  to  him  the  day 
before  at  Blackwall,  by  a  party  of  some  thirty  gentle- 
men, who  were,  inter  nos,  most  adroit  and  successful 
traders  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public,  as  founders, 
managers,  and  directors  of  various  popular  joint-stock 
companies;  and  the  progress  of  which,  in  public  estima- 
tion, had  been  materially  accelerated  by  the  countenance 
of  so  distinguished  a  nobleman  as  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington,  K.  G.  &c.  &c.  &c.  When  his 
lordship's  carriage — containing  himself,  in  evening 
dress,  and  wearing  his  star  and  red  riband,  and  also  his 
son-in-law,  the  member  for  Yatton,  who  was  dressed  in 
the  highest  style  of  fashionable  elegance — drew  up,  op- 
posite the  door-way  of  the  hotel,  he  was  received,  on 
alighling,  by  several  of  those  who  had  assembled  to  do 
him  the  honour,  in  the  same  sort  of  flattering  and  reve- 
rential manner  which  you  may  conceive  would  be  exhi- 
bited by  a  party  of  great  East  India  directors,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  giving  a  banquet  to  a  newly-appointed 
governor-general  of  India!  Covers  had  been  laid  for 
thirty-five;  and  the  entertainment  was  in  all  respects  of 
the  most  sumptuous  description — every  way  worthy  of 
the  entertainers  and  their  distinguished  guest.     Not  far 
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from  the  earl  sat  Mr.  Gammon — methinks  I  see  now  his 
gentlemanly  figure — his  dark-blue  coat,  white  waistcoat, 
and  simple  black  stock — his  calm  smile,  his  keen  watch- 
ful eye,  his  well-developed  forehead,  suggesting  to  you  a 
capability  of  the  highest  kind  of  intellectual  action. 
There  was  a  subdued  cheerfulness  in  his  manner,  which 
was  bland  and  fascinating  as  ever,  and  towards  the  great 
man  of  the  day,  he  exhibited  a  marked  air  of  deference 
that  was,  indeed,  to  the  object  of  it,  most  delicious  and 
seductive.  The  earl  soon  mounted  into  the  seventh  hea- 
ven of  delight;  he  had  never  experienced  anything  of 
this  sort  before;  he  felt  glorified — for  such  qualities 
were  attributed  to  him  in  the  after  dinner  speeches,  as 
even  he  had  not  before  imagined  the  existence  of  in  him- 
self; his  ears  were  ravished  with  the  sound  of  his  own 
praises.  He  was  infinitely  more  intoxicated  by  the 
magnificent  compliments  which  he  received,  than  by  the 
very  unusual  quantity  of  champagne  which  he  had  half 
unconsciously  taken  during  dinner;  the  combined  effect 
of  them  being  to  produce  a  state  of  delightful  excitement 
which  he  had  never  known  before.  Mr.  Titmouse,  M.  P. 
also  came  in  for  his  share  of  laudation,  and  made — Paid 
the  report  in  the  Morning  Growl — a  brief  but  very 
spirited  speech,  in  return  for  his  health  being  proposed. 
At  length,  it  being  time  to  think  of  returning  to  town, 
his  lordship  withdrew,  Sir  Sharper  Bubble,  (the  chair- 
man,) and  others,  attending  him  bareheaded  to  his  car- 
riage, which  his  lordship  and  Titmouse  having  entered, 
drove  ofT  amidst  the  bows  and  courteous  inclinations  of 
the  gentlemen  standing  on  and  around  the  steps.  Tit- 
mouse almost  immediately  fell  asleep,  overpowered  by 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  champagne  and  claret  which 
he  had  taken,  and  thus  left  the  earl,  who  was  himself  in 
a  much  more  buoyant  humour  than  was  usual  with  him, 
to  revel  in  the  recollection  of  the  homage  which  he  had 
been  receiving.  Now,  this  was  the  affair,  of  which  a 
very  flourishing  though  brief  account  (privately  paid  for 
by  the  gentlemen  who  sent  it)  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Growl,  with  a  most  magnificent  speech  of  his  lordship's 
about  free  trade,  and  the  expansive  principles  of  com- 
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mercial  enterprise,  and  so-forth:  'twas  true,  that  the  earl 
had  no  recollection  of  having  either  meditated  the  deli- 
very of  any  such  speech,  or  actually  delivered  it — but 
he  might  have  done  so,  for  all  that,  and  probably  did. 
He  read  over  the  whole  account  half-a-dozen  times  at 
least,  as  I  have  already  said;  and  at  the  moment  of  his 
being  presented  to  the  reader,  sitting  in  his  easy  chair, 
and  with  the  newspaper  on  his  lap,  he  was  in  a  very  de- 
lightful state  of  feeling.  He  secretly  owned  to  himself 
that  he  was  not  entirely  undeserving  of  the  compliments 
which  had  been  paid  to  him.  Considerably  advanced 
though  he  was  in  life,  he  was  developing  energies  com- 
mensurate with  the  exigencies  which  called  for  their 
display — energies  which  had  long  lain  dormant  for  want 
of  such  opportunities.  What  practical  tact  and  judg- 
ment he  felt  conscious  of  exhibiting,  while  directing  the 
experienced  energies  of  mercantile  men  and  capitalists! 
How  proud  and  delighted  was  he  at  the  share  he  was 
taking  in  directing  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the 
country  into  proper  quarters,  and  to  proper  objects;  and, 
moreover,  while  he  was  thus  benefiting  his  country,  he 
was  also  sensibly  augmenting  his  own  private  revenue. 
In  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  also,  he  displayed  a 
wonderful  energy,  and  manifested  surprising  interest  in 
all  mercantile  questions  started  there.  He  was,  conse- 
quently, nominated  one  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
their  lordships  to  inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  extending 
the  operation  of  joint-stock  companies;  and  asked  at 
least  four  times  as  many  questions  of  the  witnesses  call- 
ed before  them  as  any  other  member  of  the  committee. 

He  also  began  to  feel  still  loftier  aspirations.  His 
lordship  was  not  without  hopes  that  the  declining  health 
of  Sir  Miserable  Muddle,  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  would  soon  open  a  prospect  for  his  lordship's 
accession  to  office,  as  the  successor  of  that  enlightened 
statesman;  feeling  conscious  that  the  mercantile  part  of 
the  community  would  look  with  great  approbation  upon 
so  satisfactory  an  appointment,  and  that  thereby  the 
king's  government  would  be  materially  strengthened. 
As  for  matter  of  a  more  directlv  business  character,  his 
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lordship  was  taking  active  measures  towards  organizing 
a  company  for  the  purchase  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and 
working  the  invaluable  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  coal, 
which  lay  underneath.  These  and  other  matters  fully 
occupied  his  lordship's  attention,  and  kept  him  from 
morning  to  night  in  a  pleasurable  state  of  excitement  and 
activity.  Still  he  had  his  drawbacks.  The  inexorable 
premier  continued  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his  solicita- 
tions for  a  marquisate,  till  he  began  to  entertain  the  no- 
tion of  transferring  his  support  to  the  opposition;  and, 
in  fact,  he  resolved  upon  doing  so,  if  another  session 
elapsed  without  his  receiving  the  legitimate  reward  of 
his  steadfast  adherence  to  the  liberal  cause.  Then  again 
he  became  more  and  more  sensible  that  Lady  Cecilia 
was  not  happy  in  her  union  with  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  that 
his  conduct  was  not  calculated  to  make  her  so:  in  fact 
his  lordship  began  to  suspect  that  there  was  a  total  in- 
compatibility of  tempers  and  dispositions,  which  would 
inevitably  force  on  a  separation — under  existing  circum- 
stances a  painful  step,  and  eminently  unadvisable. 

His  lordship's  numerous  inquiries  of  Mr.  Gammon  as 
to  the  state  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  property,  met  occasion- 
ally with  unsatisfactory,  (and  as  any  one  of  clearer  head 
than  his  lordship  would  have  seen)  most  inconsistent  an- 
swers. Mr.  Titmouse's  extravagant  expenditure  was  a 
matter  of  notoriety;  the  earl  himself  had  been  once  or  twice 
compelled  to  come  forward,  in  order  to  assist  in  relieving 
his'son-in-law's  house  from  executions;  and  he  repeatedly 
reasoned  and  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Titmouse  on  the 
impropriety  of  many  parts  of  his  conduct — Titmouse 
generally  acknowledging,  with  much  appearance  of  com- 
punction and  sincerity,  that  the  earl  had  too  much  ground 
for  complaint,  and  protesting  that  he  meant  to  change 
altogether  one  of  these  days.  Indeed,  matters  would 
soon  have  been  brought  to  a  crisis  between  the  earl  and 
Titmouse,  had  the  earl  not  been  so  constantly  immersed 
in  business  as  to  prevent  his  mind  from  dwelling  upon 
the  various  instances  of  Titmouse's  misconduct,  which 
from  time  to  time  came  under  his  notice.  The  condi- 
tion of  Lady  Cecilia  was  one  which  gave  the  earl  anxi- 
2* 
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ety  and  interest.  She  was  enciente;  and  the  prospect 
which  this  afforded  the  earl  of  the  family  honours  con- 
tinuing in  a  course  of  direct  descent,  gave  him  unspeak- 
able satisfaction.  Thus  is  it,  in  short,  that  no  one's  cup 
is  destitute  of  some  ingredients  of  bitterness;  that  the 
wheat  and  the  tares,  happiness  and  anxiety  grow  up  to- 
gether. The  above  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  course 
taken  by  his  lordship's  thoughts  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  sat  back  in  his  chair  in  a  sort  of  revery;  having  laid 
down  his  paper,  and  placed  his  gold  spectacles  on  the 
little  stand  beside  him,  where  lay  also  his  massive  old 
gold  repeater.  The  Morning  Growl  of  that  morning 
was  very  late,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  foreign  news;  but 
it  was  brought  in  to  his  lordship  just  as  he  was  begin- 
ning to  open  his  letters.  These  his  lordship  laid  aside 
for  a  moment,  in  order  to  skim  over  the  contents  of  his 
paper;  on  which  he  had  not  been  long  engaged,  before 
his  eye  lit  upon  a  paragraph  that  gave  him  a  dreadful 
shock,  blanching  his  cheek,  and  throwing  him  into  a 
universal  tremor.  He  read  it  over  several  times,  almost 
doubting  whether  he  could  be  reading  correctly.  It  is 
possible  that  the  experienced  reader  may  not  be  taken  as 
much  by  surprise  as  was  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington;  but 
the  intelligence  conveyed  by  the  paragraph  in  question 
was  simply  this — that  the  Artificial  -Rain  Company 
had,  so  to  speak,  suddenly  evaporated!  and  that  this  re- 
sult had  been  precipitated  by  the  astounding  discovery  in 
the  city,  in  the  preceding  afternoon,  that  the  managing 
director  of  the  company  had  bolted  with  all  the  avail- 
able funds  of  the  society;  and  who  should  this  be,  but 
the  gentleman  who  had  presided  so  ably  the  evening  be- 
fore, over  the  Blackwall  dinner  to  his  lordship,  viz.  Sir 
Sharper  Bubble!  ! !  The  plain  fact  was,  that  that  wor- 
thy had,  at  that  very  time,  completed  all  arrangements 
necessary  for  taking  the  very  decisive  step  on  which  he 
had  determined;  and  within  an  hour's  time  of  handing 
the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  to  his  carriage,  in  the  way  that 
has  been  described,  had  slipped  into  a  boat  moored  by 
the  water  side,  and  got  safely  on  board  a  fine  brig  bound 
for  America,  just  as  she  was  hauling  up  anchor,  and 
spreading  forth  her  canvass  before  a  strong,  steady  east 
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wind,  which  was  at  that  moment  bearing  him,  under  the 
name  of  Mr.  Snooks,  rapidly  away  from  the  artificial 
and  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  which  prevailed  in  the 
old  world,  to  a  new  one,  where,  he  hoped,  there  would 
not  exist  such  impediments  in  the  way  of  extended  com- 
mercial enterprise. 

As  soon  as  the  earl  had  a  little  recovered  from  the  agi- 
tation into  which  this  announcement  had  thrown  him,  he 
hastily  rang  his  bell,  and  ordered  his  carriage  to  be  got 
instantly  in  readiness.  Having  put  the  newspaper  into 
his  pocket,  he  was  soon  on  his  way,  at  a  great  speed, 
towards  the  Poultry,  in  the  city,  where  was  the  office  of 
the  company,  with  the  faintest  glimmer  of  a  hope  that 
there  might  be  some  mistake  about  the  matter.  Order- 
ing his  servant  to  let  him  out  the  instant  that  the  carriage 
drew  up,  the  earl,  not  allowing  his  servant  to  anticipate 
him,  got  down  and  rang  the  bell,  the  outer  door  being 
closed,  although  it  was  not  twelve  o'clock.  The  words 
"  Artificial  Rain  Company"  still  shone,  in  gilt  letters 
half  a  foot  long,  on  the  green  blind  of  the  window  on 
the  ground  floor.  Ah>  still — deserted — dry  as  Gideon's 
fleece!  An  old  woman  presently  answered  his  sum- 
mons. She  said  she  believed  the  business  was  given  up; 
and  there  had  been  a  good  many  gentlemen  inquiring 
about  it — that  he  was  welcome  to  go  in — but  there  was 
nobody  in  except  her  and  a  little  child.  With  an  air  of 
inconceivable  agitation,  his  lordship  went  into  the  offices 
on  the  ground  floor.  All  was  silent;  no  clerks,  no  ser- 
vants, no  porters  or  messengers;  no  books,  or  prospec- 
tuses, or  writing  materials.  "  I've  just  given  everything 
a  good  dusting,  sir,"  said  she  to  the  earl,  at  the  same 
time  wiping  off  a  little  dust  with  the  corner  of  her  apron, 
and  which  had  escaped  her.  Then  the  earl  went  up 
stairs  into  the  "  Board  Room."  There,  also,  all  was 
silent  and  deserted,  and  very  clean  and  in  good  order. 
There  was  the  green  baize  covered  table,  at  which  he 
had  often  sat,  presiding  over  the  enlightened  delibera- 
tions of  the  directors.  The  earl  gazed  in  silent  stupor 
about  him. 

11  They  say  it's  a  blow  up,  sir,"  quoth  the  old  woman. 
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"  But  I  should  think  it's  rather  sudden!      There's  been 
several  here  has  looked  as  much  struck  as  you,  sir!" 

This  recalled  the  earl  to  his  senses,  and,  without  utter- 
ing a  word,  he  descended  the  stairs. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir — but  could  you  tell  me  who  I'm  to 
look  to  for  taking  care  of  the  place?  I  can't  find  out  the 
gentleman  as  sent  for  me" — — 

"  My  good  woman,"  replied  the  earl,  faintly,  hasten- 
ing from  the  horrid  scene,  "  I  know  nothing  about  it;" 
and,  stepping  into  his  carriage,  he  ordered  it  to  drive  on 
to  Lombard  Street,  to  the  late  company's  bankers.  As 
soon  as  he  had,  with  a  little  indistinctness  arising  from 
his  agitation,  mentioned  the  words  "  Artificial  Rain" — 

"Account  closed!"  was  the  brief,  matter-of-fact  an- 
swer, given  in  a  business-like  and  peremptory  tone, 
the  speaker  immediately  attending  to  some  one  else. 
The  earl  was  too  much  agitated  to  observe  a  knowing 
wink  interchanged  among  the  clerks  behind,  as  soon  as 
they  had  caught  the  words  "Artificial  Rain  Company." 

The  earl,  with  increasing  agitation,  re-entered  his 
carriage  and  ordered  it  to  be  dri^n  to  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap.  There  he  arrived 
in  a  trice;  but,  being  informed  that  Mr.  Gammon  had 
not  yet  come,  and  would  probably  be  found  at  his  cham- 
bers in  Thavies'  Inn,  the  horses'  heads  was  forthwith 
turned,  and  within  a  few  minutes'  time  the  carriage  had 
drawn  up  opposite  to  the  entrance  to  Thavies' Inn,  where 
the  earl  had  never  been  before.  Without  sending  his 
servant  on  beforehand  to  inquire,  his  lordship  immedi- 
ately alighted,  and  soon  found  out  the  staircase  where 
were  Mr.  Gammon's  chambers,  on  the  first  floor.  The 
words,  "  Mr.  Gammon,"  were  painted  in  white  letters 
over  the  door,  the  outer  one  being  open.  His  lordship's 
rather  hasty  summons  was  answered  by  Mr.  Gammon's 
laundress,  a  tidy,  middle-aged  woman,  who  lived  in  the 
chambers,  and  informed  the  earl,  that  if  he  wished  to  see 
Mr.  Gammon,  he  had  better  step  in  and  wait  for  a  minute 
or  two,  as  Mr.  Gammon  had  only  gone  to  the  stationer's, 
a  little  way  off,  and  said  he  should  be  back  in  a  minute 
or  two. 

In  went  the  earl,  and  sat  down  in  Mr.  Gammon's  sit- 
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ting-room.  It  was  a  fair-sized  room,  neatly  furnished, 
more  for  use  than  show.  A  deal  book-case,  stretching 
over  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  room,  was  filled  with 
books,  and  beside  it,  and  opposite  to  the  fireplace,  was 
the  door  of  Mr.  Gammon's  bed-room,  which,  being 
open,  appeared  as  if  not  having  been  yet  set  to  rights. 
Mr.  Gammon  had  not  risen  very  early  that  morning. 
The  earl  sat  down,  having  removed  his  hat;  and  in  pla- 
cing it  upon  the  table,  his  eye  lit  upon  an  object  that 
suggested  to  him  a  new  source  of  amazement  and  alarm. 
It  was  a  newly  executed  parchment  conveyance,  folded 
up  in  the  usual  way,  about  a  foot  square  in  size  ;  and  as 
the  earl  sat  down,  his  eye  could  scarcely  fail  to  read  the 
superscription,  in  round  large  hand,  which  was  turned 
full  towards  him,  and  in  short,  ran  thus: — 

u  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq.  M.  P.      I  "  Conveyance      of     Rent 
To  <  Charge  on  Estates  at  Yat. 

Oily  Gammon,  Gent.  (  ton,  of  £2000  per  an." 

This  almost  stopped  the  earl's  breath.  With  trem- 
bling hands  he  put  on  his  spectacles,  to  assure  himself 
that  he  read  correctly;  and  with  a  face  overspread 
with  dismay,  was  gazing  intently  at  the  writing,  holding 
the  parchment  in  his  hands;  and  while  thus  absorbed, 
Mr.  Gammon  entered,  having  shot  across  the  inn  and 
sprung  up-stairs  with  lightning  speed,  the  instant  that 
his  eye  had  caught  Lord  Dreddlington's  equipage  stand- 
ing opposite  to  the  inn.  He  had  instantly  recollected  hav- 
ing left  on  the  table  the  deed  in  question,  which  had  been 
executed  by  Titmouse  only  the  evening  before:  and  little 
anticipated  that,  of  all  persons  upon  earth,  Lord  Dred- 
dlington  would  be  the  first  whose  eye  would  light  upon 
it.  'Twas,  perhaps,  somewhat  indiscreet  to  leave  it 
there;  but  it  was  in  Gammon's  own  private  residence — 
where  he  had  very  few  visitors,  especially  at  that  time 
of  the  day;  and  he  had  intended  only  a  momentary  ab- 
sence, having  gone  out  on  the  impulse  of  a  sudden  sug- 
gestion.    See  the  result! 

"  My  Lord  Dreddlington!"  exclaimed  Gammon, 
breathless  with  haste  and  agitation,  the  instant  he  saw 
his  worst  apprehensions  fulfilled.     The  earl  looked  up 
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at  him,  as  it  were  mechanically,  over  his  glasses,  with- 
out moving,  or  attempting  to  speak. 

«  I — I — beg  your  lordship's  pardon  !"  he  added, 
quickly  and  sternly,  advancing  towards  Lord  Dreddling- 
ton.  "  Pardon  me,  but  surely  your  lordship  cannot  be 
aware  of  the  liberty  you  are  taking — my  private  papers!" 
— and  with  an  eager  and  not  over-ceremonious  hand,  he 
took  the  conveyance  out  of  the  unresisting  grasp  of  his 
noble  visitor. 

"  Sir — Mr.  Gammon  !" — at  length  exclaimed  the  earl, 
in  a  faltering  voice — "  what  is  the  meaning  of  that?" 
pointing  with  a  tremulous  finger  to  the  conveyance  which 
Mr.  Gammon  held  in  his  hand. 

"  Wliat  is  til  A  private — a  strictly  private  document 
of  mine,  my  lord" — replied  Gammon,  with  breathless 
impetuosity,  his  eye  flashing  fury,  and,  his  face  having 
become  deadly  pale — "  one  with  which  your  lordship  has 
no  more  concern  than  your  footman— one  which  I  surely 
might  have  fancied  safe  from  intrusive  eyes  in  my  own 
private  residence — one  which  I  am  confounded;  yes,  con- 
founded! my  lord,  finding  that  you  could  for  an  instant 
allow  yourself — consider  yourself  warranted  in  even  look- 
ing at — prying  into — and  much  less  presuming  to  ask 
questions  concerning  it."  He  held  the  parchment  all  this 
while  tightly  grasped  in  his  hands;  his  appearance  and 
manner  might  have  overpowered  a  man  of  stonger  nerves 
than  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington.  On  him,  however,  it  ap- 
peared to  produce  no  impression;  his  faculties  seeming 
quite  absorbed  with  the  discovery  he  had  just  made,  and 
he  simply  inquired  without  moving  from  his  chair — "  Is 
it  a  fact,  sir,  that  you  have  obtained  a  rent-charge  of  two 
thousand  a-year  upon  my  son-in-law's  property  at  Yat- 
ton?" 

"  I  deny  peremptorily  your  lordship's  right  to  ask  me 
a  single  question  arising  out  of  information  obtained  in 
such  a  dis — I  mean  such  an  unprecedented  manner!"  an- 
swered Gammon,  vehemently. 

"  Two  thousand  a-year,  sir!  out  of  my  son-in-law's 
property?"  repeated  the  earl,  with  a  kind  of  bewildered 
incredulity. 

"  I  cannot  comprehend  your  lordship's  conduct  in  at- 
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tempting  neither  to  justify  what  you  have  done,  nor  apo- 
logize for  it,"  said  Gammon,  endeavouring  to  speak  calm- 
ly and  at  the  same  time  depositing  the  conveyance  in  a 
large  iron  safe,  and  then  locking  the  door  of  it,  Lord 
Dreddlington,  the  while,  eyeing  his  movements  in  si- 
lence. 

"  Mr.  Gammon,  I  must  and  will  have  this  matter  ex- 
plained; depend  upon  it,  I  will  have  it  looked  into  and 
thoroughly  sifted,"  at  length  said  Lord  Dreddlington,  with 
returning  self-possession,  as  Gammon  observed: 

"  Can  your  lordship  derive  any  right  to  information 
from  me,  out  of  an  act  of  your  lordship's  which  no  hon- 
ourable mind — nay, if  your  lordship  insists  on  my  making 
myself  understood;  I  will  say,  an  act  which  no  gentleman 

would  resort  to,  unless" The  earl  rose  from  his  chair 

with  calmness  and  dignity. 

"  What  your  notions  of  honourable  or  gentlemanly 
conduct  may  happen  to  be,  sir,"  said  the  old  peer,  draw- 
ing himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  speaking  with  his 
usual  deliberation,  ''it  may  not  be  worth  my  while  to 
inquire;  but  let  me  tell  you,  sir" 

"  My  lord,  I  beg  your  forgiveness;  I  have  certainly 
been  hurried  by  my  excitement  into  expressions  which  I 
would  gladly  withdraw." 

"  Hear  me,  sir,"  replied  the  earl,  with  a  composure 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  wonderful;  "  it  is 
the  first  time  in  my  life  that  any  one  has  presumed  to 
speak  to  me  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  use  such  language; 
and  I  will  neither  forget  it,  sir,  nor  forgive  it." 

"  Then,  my  lord,  I  take  the  liberty  of  reasserting  what 
I  had  withdrawn,"  said  Gammon,  his  blood  tingling  in 
all  his  veins.  He  had  never  given  Lord  Dreddlington 
credit  for  being  able  to  exhibit  the  spirit  and  self-command 
which  he  was  then  displaying.  The  earl  bowed  loftily 
as  Gammon  spoke:  and  when  he  had  concluded — 

"  When  I  entered  your  room,  sir,  that  document  caught 
my  eye  accidentally;  and  on  seeing  upon  the  outside  of 
it — for  no  further  have  I  looked — the  name  of  my  own 
son-in-law,  it  was  but  natural  that  I  should  suppose  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  my  looking  further,  at  the  out- 
Bide.     That  was  my  opinion,  sir,  that  is  my  opinion; 
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your  presumptuous  expressions,  sir,  cannot  change  my 
opinion,  nor  make  me  forget  our  relative  positions,"  he 
added,  haughtily;  "  and  I  once  more  demand,  sir,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  that  extraordinary  document?" 

Mr.  Gammon  was  taken  quite  by  surprise  by  this  calm- 
ness and  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  earl;  and  while  his 
lordship  spoke,  and  for  some  moments  after,  gazed  at 
him  sternly,  yet  irresolutely,  his  faculties  strained  to  their 
utmost  to  determine  upon  the  course  he  should  take  in  so 
totally  unexpected  an  emergency.  He  was  not  long  how- 
ever in  deciding. 

"  Since  your  lordship  desires  information  from  me, 
let  me  request  you  to  be  seated,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  and 
with  an  air  of  profound  courtesy,  such  as,  in  its  turn, 
took  his  noble  companion  by  surprise;  and  he  slowly  re- 
sumed his  seat,  Gammon  also  sitting  down  nearly  oppo- 
site to  him.  "  May  I,  in  the  first  place,  ask  to  what  cir- 
cumstance I  am  indebted  for  the  honour  of  this  visit?"  he 
inquired. 

•'  O,  sir — sir — by  the  way — indeed  you  may  well  ask — 
you  must  have  heard,"  suddenly  and  vehemently  inter- 
rupted the  earl,  whose  mind  could  hold  but  one  important 
matter  at  a  time. 

"  To  what  does  your  lordship  allude?"  inquired  Gam- 
mon, who  knew  perfectly  well  all  the  while.  Having 
had  a  hint  that  matters  were  going  wrong  with  the  Arti- 
ficial Rain  Company,  he  had  contrived  to  creep  out  of  it, 
by  selling  such  shares  as  he  held,  at  a  little  less,  certainly; 
and  he  would  have  done  the  same  for  the  earl  had  it  been 
practicable;  but  his  lordship's  sudden  journey  into  Hert- 
fordshire had  prevented  his  communicating  with  his 
lordship,  till  the  time  for  acting  had  passed.  Now,  there- 
fore, he  resolved  to  be  taken  by  surprise. 

"  To  what  do  I  allude,  sir!"  echoed  the  earl,  with 
much  agitation,  taking  the  newspaper  from  his  pocket: 
"  The  Artificial  Rain  Company,  sir" 

44  Well,  my  lord!"— —-exclaimed  Gammon,  impa- 
tiently. 

"  Sir,  it  is  gone!  Blown  up — entirely  disappeared, 
sir!" 

"Gone!  blown  up!  The  Artificial  Rain  Company?  Oh, 
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my  lord,  it's  impossible!"    cried  Gammon,   with  well- 
feigned  amazement. 

"  Sir— it  is  clean  gone.  Sir  Sharper  Bubble  has  ab- 
sconded!" 

His  lordship  handed  the  paper  to  Mr.  Gammon,  who 
read  the  paragraph  (which  he  had  read  some  hour  or  two 
before  in  bed,  where  his  own  copy  of  the  Morning  Growl 
was  at  that  moment  lying)  with  every  appearance  of 
horror,  and  the  paper  quite  shook  in  his  trembling  hands. 

"  It  cannot — it  cannot  be  true,  my  lord!"  said  he. 

"  Sir,  it  is.  I  have  been  myself  to  the  Company's  of- 
fice: it  is  quite  closed;  shut  up;  there  is  only  an  old  woman 
there,  sir!  And,  at  the  banker's,  the  only  answer  is— 
'Account  closed!'  " 

"  Then  I  am  nearly  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  poor- 
er— my  God!  what  shall  I  do?  Do,  my  lord,  let  us  drive 
off  instantly  to  Sir  Sharper  Bubble's  house,  and  see  if  he 
be  really  gone.  It  may  be  a  villanous  fabrication  alto- 
gether; I  never  will  believe  that  such  a  man — How 
miserable,  that  both  your  lordship  and  I  should  have  been 
out  of  town  yesterday!" 

Thus  Gammon  went  on,  with  great  eagerness,  hoping 
to  occupy  Lord  Dreddlington's  thoughts  exclusively 
with  the  matter;  but  he  was  mistaken.  The  earl,  after 
a  little  pause,  reverted  to  the  previous  topic,  and  repeated 
his  inquiry  as  to  the  rent-charge,  with  an  air  of  such 
serious  determination  as  soon  satisfied  Gammon  that  there 
was  no  evading  the  crisis  which  had  so  suddenly  arisen. 
With  the  topic,  his  lordship  also  unconsciously  changed 
his  manner,  which  was  now  one  of  offended  majesty. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  with  stately  deliberation,  "  what  you 
have  said  to  myself  personally,  cannot  be  unsaid;  but  I 
desire  a  plain  answer,  Mr.  Gammon,  to  a  plain  question. 
Is  the  document  which  I  had  in  my  hand,  an  instrument 
giving  you,  gracious  Heaven!  a  charge  of  two  thousand 
pounds  a-year  upon  my  son-in-law's  estate?  Sir,  once 
for  all,  I  peremptorily  insist  on  an  answer  before  I  leave 
your  chambers;  and,  if  I  do  not  obtain  it,  I  shall  instantly 
cause  a  rigorous  inquiry  to  be  set  on  foot. 
vol.  vi. — 3 
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["  You  drivelling,  obstinate  old  fool!"  thought  Gam- 
mon, looking  the  while  with  mild  anxiety  at  the  earl,  "  if 
you  were  to  drop  doivn  dead  at  my  feet,  now,  at  this 
moment,  what  vexation  you  would  save  me!  Did  it 
ever  before  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortal  man  to  have  to  deal 
with  two  such  idiots  as  you  and  Titmouse?"] 

"  Well,  then,  my  lord,  since  your  lordship  is  so  per- 
tinacious on  the  point — retaining  my  strong  opinion  con- 
cerning the  very  unwarrantable  means  which  enable  you 
to  put  the  question  to  me — I  disdain  equivocation  or 
further  concealment,"  he  continued,  with  forced  compo- 
sure, "  and  distinctly  admit  that  the  document  which  was 
lately  in  your  lordship's  hands,  is  an  instrument  having 
the  effect  which  it  professes  to  have.  It  gives  me,  my 
lord,  a  rent-charge  for  the  term  of  my  life,  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year  upon  Mr  Titmouse's  estate  of  Yat- 
ton." 

"  Good  God,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  earl,  gazing  at  Gam- 
mon, as  if  thunderstruck  with  an  answer  which  he  could 
not  but  have  calculated  upon,  and  which  was,  indeed,  in- 
evitable. 

"  That  is  the  fact,  my  lord,  undoubtedly,"  said  Gam- 
mon, with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  encounter  something  very  serious  and  unpleasant. 

"  There  never  was  such  a  thing  heard  of,  sir!  Two 
thousand  pounds  a  year  given  to  his  solicitor  by  my  son- 
in-law.    Why  he  is  a  mere  boy" 

"  He  was  old  enough  to  marry  the  Lady  Cecilia,  my 
lord,"  interrupted  Gammon,  calmly,  but  very  bitterly. 
"  That  may  be,  sir,"  replied  the  earl,  his  face  faintly 
flushing;  "  but  he  is  ignorant  of  business,  sir — of  the 
world;  or  you  must  have  taken  the  advantage  of  him  when 
he  was  intoxicated." 

"  Nothing — nothing  of  the  kind,  my  lord.  Never 
was  Mr.  Titmouse  more  sober;  never  in  fuller  possession 
of  his  faculties;  never  did  he  do  anything  more  delibe- 
rately, than  when  he  signed  that  conveyance." 

"  Why,  have  you  purchased  it,  sir!  given  considera- 
tion for  it?"  inquired  the  earl,  with  a  perplexed  air. 
"  Why  did  not  your  lordship  ask  that  question  before? 
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You  felt  yourself  at  liberty  to  make  the  harsh  and  injuri- 
ous comments  you  have" 

"  Sir,  you  evade  my  question." 

"  No,  my  lord;  I  do  not  wish  to  do  so.  I  have  given 
value  for  it — full  value;  and  Mr.  Titmouse,  if  you  ask  him, 
will  tell  you  so." 

The  earl  paused. 

"  And  is  the  consideration  recorded  in  the  deed,  sir?" 

11  It  is  my  lord,  and  truly." 

"  I  must  ask  you,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
have  given  full  value  for  this  rent-charge?" 

"  Full  value,  my  lord." 

"  Then,  why  all  this  mystery,  Mr.  Gammon!" 

"  Let  me  ask,  in  my  turn,  my  lord,  why  all  these 
questions  about  a  matter  with  which  you  have  nothing 
to  do  ?  Would  it  not  be  much  better  for  your  lordship 
to  attend  to  your  own  affairs,  just  now,  after  the  very 
alarming" 

"Sir — sir — I — I — that  is — my  concern,"  stammered 
the  earl,  very  nearly  thrust  out  of  his  course  by  this  stroke 
of  Gammon's;  but  he  soon  recovered  himself;  for  the 
topic  they  were  discussing  had  taken  a  thorough  hold  of 
his  mind. 

"  Did  you  give  a  pecuniary  consideration,  Mr.  Gam- 
mon?" 

"  I  gave  a  large  sum  in  ready  money ;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  consideration  is  expressed  to  be,  my  long 
and  arduous  services  to  Mr.  Titmouse,  in  putting  him 
into  possession  of  his  property." 

"Will  you,  then,  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  this  deed, 
that  I  may  examine  it,  and  submit  it  to  competent" 

"  No,  my  lord,  I  will  do  no  such  thing,"  replied  Gam- 
mon, peremptorily. 

"  You  will  not,  sir?"  repeated  the  earl,  after  a  pause, 
his  cold  blue  eye  fixed  steadfastly  upon  that  of  Gammon, 
and  his  face  full  of  stern  and  haughty  defiance. 

"  No,  my  lord,  I  will  not.  Probably  that  answer  is 
explicit  enough!"  replied  Gammon,  returning  Lord 
Dreddlington's  look  with  unwavering  steadfastness. 
There  was  a  pause. 

"  But  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  then,  from  your 
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refusal,  sir — one  highly  disadvantageous  to  you,  sir. 
No  one  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been 
foul  play,  and  fraud" 

"  You  are  a  peer  of  the  realm,  Lord  Dreddlington; 
try  to  be  a  gentleman"  said  Gammon,  who  had  turned 
deadly  pale.  The  earl's  eye  continued  fixed  on  Gam- 
mon, and  his  lip  slightly  quivered.  He  seemed  amazed 
at  Gammon's  audacity.  "  Let  me  recommend  your 
lordship  to  be  more  cautious  and  measured  in  your  lan- 
guage," said  Gammon,  visibly  struggling  to  speak  with 
calmness;  "  especially  concerning  matters  on  which  you 
are  utterly — profoundly  ignorant" 

"  I  will  not  long  remain  so,  Mr.  Gammon;  you  may 
rely  upon  it,"  replied  the  earl,  with  sustained  firmness 
and  hauteur. 

[ "  Shall  I?  shall  I?  shall  I  prostrate  you,  insolent  old 
fool!  soul  and  body?"  thought  Gammon.] 
'  "  I  will  instantly  seek  out  Mr.  Titmouse,"  continued 
the  earl,  "  and  will  soon  get  at  the  bottom  of  this — this 
— monstrous  transaction." 

"  I  cannot,  of  course,  control  your  lordship's  motions. 
If  you  do  apply  to  Mr.  Titmouse,  you  will  in  all  proba- 
bility receive  the  information  you  seek  for — that  is,  if 
Mr.  Titmouse  dare,  without  first  consulting  me" 

"If — Mr. — Titmouse — dare,  sir?"  echoed  the  earl. 

"  Yes,  dare!"  furiously  retorted  Gammon,  his  eye,  as 
it  were,  momentarily  flashing  fire. 

"  Sir,  this  is  very  highly  amusing !"  said  Lord  Dred- 
dlington, trying  to  smile;  but  it  was  impossible.  His 
hands  trembled  so  much  that  he  could  not  draw  on  his 
glove  without  great  effort. 

"  To  me,  my  lord,  it  is  very,  very  painful,"  replied 
Gammon,  with  an  agitation  which  he  could  not  con- 
ceal; "  not  painful  on  my  own  account,  but  your  lord- 
ship's"  

"  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  sympathy,"  interrupted 
Lord  Dreddlington,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  In  the  mean 
while,  you  may  depend  upon  my  taking  steps  forthwith 
of  a  somewhat  decisive  character.  We  shall  see,  sir, 
how  long  transactions  of  this  sort  can  be  concealed." 

At  this  point,  Gammon  had  finally  determined  upon 
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making  his  long-dreaded  disclosure  to  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
dlington,  one  that  would  instantly  topple  him  down  head- 
long over  the  battlements  of  his  lofty  and  unapproachable 
pride,  as  though  he  had  been  struck  by  lightning.  Gam- 
mon felt  himself  getting  colder  every  minute,  his  agita- 
tion driving  the  blood  from  his  extremities  back  upon 
his  heart. 

"  Your  lordship  has  spoken  of  concealment"  he  com- 
menced, with  visible  emotion.  "  Your  lordship's  offen- 
sive and  most  uncalled-for  observations  upon  my  motives 
and  conduct,  irritated  me  for  the  moment — but  that  is  gone 
by.  They  have,  however,  worked  my  feelings  up  to  a 
point  which  will  enable  me,  perhaps,  better  than  on  any 
future  occasion,  to  make  a  disclosure  to  your  lordship  of  a 
secret  that,  ever  since  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  so 
help  me  Heaven  !  has  made  me  the  most  miserable  of 
men."  There  was  something  in  Gammon's  manner 
that  compelled  the  earl  to  sit  down  again  in  the  chair 
from  which  he  had  risen,  and  where  he  remained  gazing 
in  wondering  silence  at  Gammon,  who  proceeded: — "  It 
is  a  disclosure  which  will  require  all  your  lordship's 
strength  of  mind  to  prevent  its  overpowering  you" 

"  Gracious  God,  sir,  what  do  you  mean?  What  do 
you  mean,  Mr.  Gammon?  Go  on'."  said  the  earl,  turn- 
ing very  pale. 

"  I  would  even  now,  my  lord,  shrink  from  the  preci- 
pice which  I  have  approached,  and  leave  your  lordship 
in  ignorance  of  that  which  no  earthly  power  can  remedy; 
but  your  lordship's  singular  discovery  of  the  rent-charge, 
which  we  have  talked  about  so  long  and  anxiously, 
and  determination  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  out  of  which  it  has  arisen,  leave  me  no 
option." 

"  Sir,  I  desire,  that  without  so  much  circumlocution, 
you  will  come  to  the  point.  I  cannot  divine  what  you 
are  talking  about,  what  you  meditate  telling  me;  but  I 
beg  of  you,  sir,  to  tell  me  what  you  know,  and  leave  me 
to  bear  it  as  best  I  can." 

"Your  lordship  shall  be  obeyed,  then.     I  said,  some 
little  time  ago,  that  the  instrument  granting  me  the  rent- 
3* 
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charge  upon  the  Yatton  property,  recited  as  part  of  the 
consideration,  my  arduous,  and  long-continued,  and  suc- 
cessful exertions  to  place  Mr.  Titmouse  in  possession  of 
that  fine  estate.  It  was  I,  my  lord,  that  searched  for 
him  till  I  found  him;  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Yatton 
estates,  the  possible  successor  to  your  lordship's  estates 
and  honours.  Night  and  day  I  have  toiled  for  him,  have 
overcome  all  obstacles,  and  at  length  placed  him  in  the 
splendid  position  which  he  now  occupies.  He  is  not, 
my  lord,  naturally  of  a  generous  or  grateful  disposition,  . 
as,  perhaps,  your  lordship  also  may  be  aware  of;  and 
had  I  not  insisted  on  an  adequate  return  of  my  services, 
he  have  given  me  none.  Therefore,  I  required  him, 
nay,  I  extorted  from  him  the  instrument  in  question." 
He  paused. 

"  Well,  sir.  Go  on!  I  hear  you,"  said  the  earl,  some- 
what sternly;  on  which  Gammon  resumed. 

*'  How  I  first  acquired  a  knowledge  that  Mr.  Aubrey 
was  wrongfully  enjoying  the  Yatton  estates,  does  not 
at  all  concern  your  lordship;  but  one  thing  does  concern 
your  lordship  to  know,  and  me  to  be  believed  by  your 
lordship  in  telling  you — that,  so  help  me  Heaven!  at  the 
time  that  I  discovered  Mr.  Titmouse  behind  the  counter  of 
Mr.  Tagrag,  in  Oxford  street,  and  up  till  within  a  couple 
of  months  ago,  I  had  no  more  doubt  about  his  being 
really  entitled,  as  heir-at-law" The  earl  gave  a  sud- 
den start.  "  My  lord,  I  would  even  now  beg  your  lord- 
ship to  let  me  take  some  other  opportunity,  when  we 
are  both  calmer." 

"  Go  on,  sir,"  said  the  earl,  firmly,  but  in  a  lower  tone 
of  voice  than  he  had  before  spoken  in,  and  sitting  with 
his  eyes  riveted  on  those  of  Mr.  Gammon,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  lordship's  observation,  was  compelled  by 
his  own  sickening  agitation  to  pause  for  a  moment  or 
two.  Then  he  resumed.  "  I  was  saying,  that  till  about 
two  months  ago,  I  had  no  more  doubt  than  I  have  of 
your  lordship's  now  sitting  before  me,  that  Mr.  Titmouse 
was  the  legitimate  descendant  of  the  person  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  Yatton  estates  in  preference  to  Mr.  Aubrey. 
His  pedigree  was  subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny  that 
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the  law  of  England  can  devise,  and  was  pronounced 
complete" — Gammon  beheld  Lord  Dreddlington  quiver- 
ing all  over;  "  but  to  my  horror — only  /  know  it,  except 
Mr.  Titmouse,  to  whom  I  told  it — I  have  discovered,  by 
a  most  extraordinary  accident,  that  we  were,  and  are,  all 
mistaken."  Lord  Dreddlington  had  grown  deadly  pale, 
sind  his  lips  seemed  to  open  unconsciously,  while  he 
inclined  towards  Gammon;  "  and,  I  may  as  well  tell 
your  lordship  at  once  the  worst,  this  young  man,  Tit- 
mouse, is  only  a  natural  son,  and,  what  is  worse,  of  a 
woman  who  had  a  former  husband  living" 

Lord  Dreddlington  started  up  from  his  chair,  and 
staggered  away  from  it,  his  arms  moving  to  and  fro,  his 
face  the  very  picture  of  horror.  It  was  ghastly  to  look 
at.     His  lips  moved,  but  he  uttered  no  sound. 

"  O,  my  lord!  For  God's  sake  be  calm!"  cried  out 
Gammon,  dreadfully  shocked,  rushing  towards  the  earl, 
who  kept  staggering  back,  his  hands  stretched  out  as  if 
to  keep  off  some  approaching  object.  "  My  lord!  Lord 
Dreddlington,  hear  me!  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  me  bring 
you  back  to  your  chair!  It's  only  a  little  faintness." 
He  put  his  arm  round  the  earl,  endeavouring  to  draw 
him  back  towards  the  easy  chair;  but  he  felt  his  lordship 
slipping  down  on  the  floor,  his  legs  yielding  under  him; 
then  his  head  suddenly  sank  on  one  side,  and  the  next 
moment  he  lay,  as  it  were  collapsed,  upon  the  floor, 
partly  supported  by  Gammon,  who,  in  a  fearful  state  of 
agitation,  shouted  out  for  the  laundress. 

"  Untie  his  neck  handkerchief,  sir;  loose  his  shirt- 
collar!"  cried  the  woman,  and  stooping  down,  while 
Gammon  supported  his  head,  she  removed  the  pressure 
from  his  neck.  He  was  breathing  heavily.  "  For  God's 
sake,  run  off  for  a  doctor — any  one — the  nearest  you 
can  find,"  gasped  Gammon.  "  The  carriage  standing 
before  the  inn  is  his  lordship's,  you'll  see  his  footman, 
tell  him  his  lordship's  in  a  fit,  and  send  him  off  also  for 
a  doctor!" 

The  laundress,  nearly  as  much  agitated  as  her  master, 
started  off  as  she  had  been  ordered.  Gammon,  finding 
no  signs  of  returning  consciousness,  with  a  great  effort 
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managed  to  get  his  lordship  into  the  bed-room;  and  had 
just  laid  him  down  on  the  bed  when  the  footman  burst 
into  the  chamber  in  a  terrible  fright.  He  almost  jumped 
off  the  floor  on  catching  sight  of  the  prostrate  and  inani- 
mate figure  of  his  master;  and  was  for  a  few  moments 
so  stupefied  that  he  could  not  hear  Gammon  ordering 
him  to  start  off  in  quest  of  a  doctor,  which  at  length, 
however,  he  did,  leaving  Gammon  alone  with  his  victim. 
For  a  few  frightful  moments,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  mur- 
dered LordDreddlington,  and  must  fly  for  it.  He  pressed 
his  hands  to  his  forehead,  as  if  to  recall  his  scattered 
faculties. 

"  What  is  to  be  done?"  thought  he.  "  Is  this  apoplexy? 
paralysis?  epilepsy?  or  what?  Will  he  recover?  Will 
it  affect  his  reason?  Will  he  recover?  If  so,  how  deal 
with  the  damning  discovery  he  has  made?  Will  he  have 
sense  enough  to  keep  his  own  counsel?  If  he  recover, 
and  preserve  his  reason,  all  is  right,  everything  succeeds. 
I  am  his  master  to  the  end  of  his  days!  What  a  horrid 
while  they  are!  Curse  those  doctors!  The  wretches! 
never  to  be  found  when  they  are  wanted.  He's  dying 
before  my  very  eyes!  How  shall  I  say  this  happened? 
A  fit,  brought  on  by  agitation  occasioned — (ay,  that  will 
do) — by  the  failure  of  the  company.  And  there's  the 
newspaper  he  brought  with  him,  and  put  into  my  hands," 
he  thought,  as  his  eye  glanced  at  the  newspaper  lying 
on  the  table  in  the  adjoining  room,  "  This  will  give 
colour  to  my  version  of  the  affair!"  With  this,  he 
hastily  seized  the  paper  in  question,  and  thrust  it  into 
one  of  the  coat  pockets  of  Lord  Dreddlington;  and  the 
moment  after,  in  came  the  laundress,  followed  by  the 
medical  man  she  had  gone  in  quest  of;  the  door  hardly 
having  been  closed  before  a  thundering  knock  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  footman  with  another  doctor;  to  both 
of  whom  Gammon  with  haste  and  agitation  gave  the 
account  of  his  lordship's  seizure  which  he  had  previously 
determined  upon  giving  to  all  inquirers.  "A  decided  case 
of  apoplexy,"  said  the  fat,  bald-headed  old  gentleman 
brought  in  by  the  laundress,  and  who  had  been  forty 
years  in  practice;  and  he  proceeded  hastily  to  raise  the 
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earl  into  a  nearly  sitting  posture,  directing  the  windows 
to  be  thrown  open  as  widely  as  possible.  "  Clearly 
paralysis,"  said  the  spectacled  young  gentleman  brought 
in  by  the  footman,  and  who  had  been  established  in  prac- 
tice only  a  fortnight,  and  was  hot  from  the  hospitals,  and 
had  opened  a  little  surgery  nearly  opposite  to  that  of  the 
old  gentleman. 

"  It  fefi'f,  sir,  it's  apoplexy." 

"Sir,  it's  nearer  epilepsy" — 

"  Listen  to  his  breathing, sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
scornfully. 

"  For  God's  sake,  gentlemen,  do  something!"  inter- 
posed Gammon,  furiously.  "  Good  God!  would  you 
have  his  lordship  die  before  your  eyes?" 

"Put  his  feet  into  hot  water  instantly;  get  mustard 
plasters  ready,"  commenced  the  old  gentleman  in  a 
mighty  bustle,  turning  up  his  coat  sleeves,  and  getting 
out  his  lancets;  while  the  young  gentleman,  with  a  very 
indignant  air,  still  resolved  to  give  the  distinguished 
patient  the  advantage  of  the  newest  improvements  in 
medical  science,  whipped  out  a  stethoscope,  and  was 
screwing  it  together,  when  the  old  gentleman,  in  a  rage, 
cried,  "  Pish!"  and  knocked  it  out  of  his  hand. 

"  O  my  God!"  cried  Gammon,  and  addressing  the 
footman,  "  set  off  for  Doctor  Bailey  instantly;  these  fools 
will  let  him  die  before  their  eyes!"  Off  sprang  the  man, 
and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  twinkling.  'Twas  very  natural 
(though,  I  must  own,  somewhat  inconvenient  and  un- 
seemly) for  these  worthy  rivals  to  behave  in  this  way, 
seeing  it  was  the  first  time  in  his  life,  that  either  had 
been  called  in  to  a  nobleman,  and  very  probably  it  would 
be  the  last,  at  least,  it  ought  to  be;  and  each  wished  to 
cure  or  kill  the  distinguished  patient  in  his  own  way. 
'Twas  also  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new 
systems  of  medical  science;  between  old  practice,  and 
young  speculation;  and  between  these  two  stools  was  his 
lordship  falling  to  the  ground  indeed.  One  felt  the  pulse, 
the  other  insisted  on  applying  the  stethoscope  to  his  heart; 
one  remarked  on  the  coldness  of  the  extremities;  the 
other  said  the  pupils  were  fixed  and  dilated.     One  was 
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for  bleeding  at  the  arm,  the  other  for  opening  the  jugular 
vein;  one  for  cupping  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  other 
on  the  temple;  one  spoke  of  electricity,  'twould  stimulate 
the  nervous  system  to  throw  off  the  blood  from  the  vein; 
the  other  said  stimulate  the  whole  surface,  wrap  him  in 
a  mustard  plaster  from  head  to  foot;  and  shave  and  blister 
the  head.  One  verily  believed  his  lordship  was  dying; 
the  other  declared  he  was  dead  already,  through  his 
mode  of  treatment  not  having  been  adopted.  Each 
would  have  given  twenty  guineas  to  have  been  the  only 
one  called  in.  All  their  horrid  foolery  occupied  far  less 
time  than  is  requisite  to  describe  it — scarce  a  minute  or 
two,  to  be  sure — and  almost  drove  Gammon  into  frenzy; 
and,  rushing  to  the  window,  he  called  to  a  porter  in  the 
inn  to  start  off  for  another  doctor;  which  brought  the 
two  to  their  senses,  such  as  they  were.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  jugular  vein  was  opened  in  a  trice;  mustard 
plasters  and  hot  water  applied  as  quickly  as  they  could 
be  procured;  and  a  cupping  case  having  been  sent  for, 
blood  was  taken  pretty  freely  from  the  nape  of  the  neck; 
and  these  two  bloodlettings  saved  Lord  Dreddlington's 
life,  whether  to  Gammon's  delight  or  disappointment  I 
shall  not  take  upon  me  to  say.  By  the  time  that  the 
great  man,  the  experienced  and  skilful  king's  physician, 
Dr.  Bailey,  had  arrived,  the  earl  was  beginning  to  exhibit 
slight  symptoms  of  returning  consciousness,  and  was 
recovering  from  an  attack  of  partial  apoplexy.  Dr.  Bailey 
remained  with  his  lordship  for  nearly  half  an  hour;  and, 
on  leaving,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that,  provided  no  fresh 
seizure  occurred  during  the  ensuing  two  hours,  it  would 
be  practicable,  as  it  was,  of  course,  very  desirable,  to 
remove  his  lordship  to  his  own  house.  The  period 
named  having  elapsed  without  any  relapse,  it  was  deter- 
mined on  removing  his  lordship,  who  was  to  be  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  medical  men;  both  would  fain  have 
gone  had  the  chariot  admitted  of  it,  but  Gammon  soon 
settled  the  matter  by  naming  the  elder  practitioner,  and 
dismissing  the  younger  with  a  couple  of  guineas.  Then 
Gammon  himself  set  off  in  a  hackney-coach,  about  an 
hour  before  the  carriage  started,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
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household  of  the  earl,  and  secure  a  safe  communication 
of  the  alarming  event  to  the  Lady  Cecilia.  On  reaching 
the  earl's  house,  to  Gammon's  surprise  a  hackney-coach 
was  driving  off  from  before  the  door;  and,  on  entering 
the  house,  guess  his  amazement  at  hearing  from  the 
agitated  porter  that  Lady  Cecilia  had  just  gone  up-stairs 
in  terrible  trouble.  Gammon  darted  up-stairs,  unable  to 
imagine  by  what  means  Lady  Cecilia  could  have  been 
apprized  of  the  event.  He  found  her,  in  out-door  cos- 
tume, sitting  sobbing  on  the  sofa,  attended  anxiously  by 
Miss  Macspleuchan.  The  plain  fact  was,  that  she  had 
just  been  driven  out  of  her  own  house  by  a  couple  of 
executions,  put  in  that  morning  by  two  creditors  of  Tit- 
mouse, by  whom  they  had  been  treated,  the  evening 
before,  very  insolently.  Mr.  Gammon's  agitated  appear- 
ance alarmed  Miss  Macspleuchan,  but  was  not  noticed 
by  her  more  distressed  companion;  and,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Gammon  found  the  means  of  doing  it  unobserved,  he 
made  a  sign  to  Miss  Macspleuchan  that  he  had  something 
of  great  importance  to  communicate  to  her.  Leaving 
the  Lady  Cecilia,  a  short  time  afterwards,  in  the  care  of 
her  maid,  Miss  Macspleuchan  followed  Mr.  Gammon 
down-stairs  into  the  library,  and  was  in  a  few  hurried 
words  apprised  of  the  illness  of  the  earl,  of  the  cause  of 
it,  (viz.,  the  sudden  failure  of  an  important  speculation 
in  which  the  earl  was  interested,)  and  that  his  lordship 
would  be  brought  home  in  about  an  hour's  time  or  so,  in 
company  with  a  medical  man.  Miss  Macspleuchan  was 
for  a  moment  very  nearly  overcome,  even  to  fainting; 
but,  being  a  woman  of  superior  strength  of  character, 
she  soon  rallied,  and  immediately  addressed  herself  to 
the  necessity  of  warding  off  any  sudden  and  violent 
shock  from  Lady  Cecilia,  especially  with  reference  to 
her  delicate  state  of  health.  It  was  absolutely  necessary, 
however,  that  her  ladyship  should  be  promptly  apprized 
of  the  painful  occurrence,  lest  an  infinitely  greater  shock 
should  be  inflicted  on  her  by  the  earl's  arrival.  Gently 
and  gradually  as  Miss  Macspleuchan  broke  the  intelli- 
gence to  Lady  Cecilia,  it  occasioned  her  falling  into  a 
swoon;  for  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  her  nerves  had 
been  before   sufficiently  shaken.      On  recovering,  she 
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requested  Mr.  Gammon  to  be  sent  for,  and  with  consider- 
able agitation  Inquired  into  the  occasion  and  manner  of 
the  earl's  illness.  As  soon  as  lie  had  mentioned  that  it 
was  a  paragraph  in  the  day's  paper  that  first  occasioned 
in  the  earl  the  agitation  which  had  induced  such  serious 
consequences 

**  What!  in  the  papers  already?  Is  it  about  that  fellow 
Titmouse?"  she  inquired,  with  a  languid  air  of  disgust. 

"  No  indeed,  Lady  Cecilia,  Mr.  Titmouse  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it,"  replied  Gammon,  with  a  slight  inward 
spasm;  and,  just  as  he  had  succeeded  in  giving  her  to 
understand  the  cause  to  which  he  chose  to  refer  the  earl's 
illness,  carriage  wheels  were  heard,  followed  in  a  second 
or  two  by  a  tremendous  thundering  at  the  door,  which 
made  even  Gammon  almost  start  from  his  chair,  and 
threw  Lady  Cecilia  into  a  second  swoon.  It  was  pro- 
vidential, perhaps,  that  it  had  that  effect;  for,  had  she 
gone  to  the  windows,  and  seen  her  insensible  father, 
with  care  and  difficulty,  lifted  out  of  his  carriage;  his 
shirt-collar,  and  a  white  handkerchief,  thrown  round  his 
shoulders,  partially  crimsoned;  and  in  that  way,  amid  a 
little  crowd  gathered  around,  carried  into  the  house,  and 
borne  up-stairs  to  his  bed-chamber;  it  might  have  had  a 
very  serious  effect,  indeed,  upon  her  ladyship.  Gammon 
stepped  for  an  instant  to  the  window;  he  saw  the  poor 
old  peer  in  the  state  I  have  described,  and  the  sight 
blanched  his  cheeks.  Leaving  her  ladyship  in  the  hands 
of  Miss  Macspleuchan,  and  her  attendants,  he  followed 
into  the  earl's  bed-room;  and  was  a  little  relieved,  some 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  at  finding,  that  though  the 
earl  was  much  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  removal,  he 
was  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  state  than  could  have 
been  anticipated.  As  his  lordship's  own  physician  (who 
had  been  summoned  instantly  on  the  earl's  arrival  home) 
intimated  that  a  little  repose  was  essential  to  his  lordship, 
and  that  no  one  should  remain  in  the  room  whose  ser- 
vices were  not  indispensable,  Gammon  took  his  depar- 
ture, after  an  anxious  inquiry  as  to  Lady  Cecilia;  intend- 
ing to  return  before  night,  personally  to  make  his  inquiries 
concerning  the  earl  and  her  ladyship. 

A  mighty  sigh  escaped  from  the  oppressed  bosom  of 
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Gammon,  as  soon  as,  having  quitted  the  house,  he  found 
himself  in  the  street  alone.  He  walked  for  some  mi- 
nutes straight  on,  irresolute  as  to  whither  to  direct  his 
steps — to  his  own  chambers,  to  the  office  in  Hatton  Gar- 
den, or  to  Mr.  Titmouse's  residence  in  Park  Lane.  At 
length  he  determined  on  returning,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  his  own  chambers,  and  changed  his  course  accordingly; 
his  mind  so  absorbed  in  thought  that  he  scarcely  saw 
any  one  he  met  or  passed.  Here  was  a  stale  of  things 
— thought  he — that  he  had  brought  about!  And  what 
must  be  his  own  course  now?  For  a  moment  or  two  he 
was  in  a  state  of  feeling  which  we  may  compare  to  that 
of  a  person  who  with  ignorant  curiosity,  has  set  into 
motion  the  machinery  of  some  prodigious  engine,  which 
it  required  but  a  touch  to  effect — and  then  stands  sud- 
denly paralyzed — bewildered — confounded  at  the  com- 
plicated movements  going  on  all  around  him,  and  perhaps 
the  alarming  noises  accompanying  them — not  daring  to 
move  a  hair's-breadth  in  any  direction  for  fear  of  de- 
struction. He  soon,  however,  recovered  himself,  and 
began  very  seriously  to  contemplate  the  perilous  position 
in  which  he  now  found  himself  placed. 

Here  was  Lord  Dreddlington,  in  the  first  place,  in- 
volved to  a  most  alarming  extent  of  liability  in  respect 
of  his  connexion  with  one  of  the  bubble  companies,  into 
a  connexion  with  which  it  had  been  Gammon  who  se- 
duced him.  But  he  quickly  lost  sight  of  that,  as  a  very 
light  matter  compared  with  what  had  subsequently  hap- 
pened, and  the  prodigious  cousequences  to  which  it 
might  possibly  lead;  and  that,  too,  immediately. 

This  crisis  had  been  precipitated  by  an  accident;  an 
occurrence  which  he  felt  that  no  man  could  have  foreseen. 
Certainly  it  might  all  be  traced  to  his  own  oversight  in 
leaving  the  conveyance  of  his  rent-charge — so  all-import- 
ant a  document — upon  his  table,  though  for  only  a  minute 
or  two's  absence— for  he  had  not  quitted  his  chambers 
more  than  five  minutes  before  he  had  re-entered  them, 
finding  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  there — of  all  persons  in 
the  world  the  very  last  whom  Gammon  would  have 
wished  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  an  instru- 
vol.  vi. — 4 
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ment.  Who  could  have  imagined — calculated  on  such 
an  occurrence?  Never  before  had  the  earl  visited  him  at 
his  own  private  residence;  and  to  come  just  precisely  at 
the  very  moment — and  yet,  thought  Gammon,  almost 
starting  back  a  step  or  two,  when  one  came  to  think  of 
it — what  was  more  likely  than  that,  on  seeing  the  para- 
graph in  the  morning  paper,  his  lordship  should  have 
done  the  very  thing  he  did,  and  driven  down  to  Mr.  Gam- 
mon for  an  explanation?  Bah!  thought  Mr.  Gammon, 
and  stamped  his  foot  on  the  pavement. 

[Ay,  Satan,  it  ivas  a  very  slippery  trick  indeed,  which 
you  had  played  this  acute  friend  of  yours.] 

"But  the  thing  is  done;  and  what  am  I  now  to  do? 
is  that  little  miscreant  at  this  moment?  Will  he  follow 
What  can  I  do?  First  of  all,  there's  Titmouse — where 
his  wife  to  Grosvenor  Square?  Will  the  earl  have  re- 
covered, before  I  can  see  Titmouse,  sufficiently  to  re- 
collect what  has  happened?  Will  they  allow  him  to  be 
admitted  into  the  sick-chamber?  Suppose  his  presence 
should  remind  the  earl  of  what  he  has  this  day  heard? 
Suppose  he  should  recover  his  senses — what  course  will 
he  take?  Will  he  acquaint  his  daughter  that  she  is  mar- 
ried to  a  vulgar  bastard?  O,  frightful! — she  and  he  the 
two  proudest  persons,  perhaps,  living! — Will  they  spurn 
him  from  them  with  loathing  and  horror? — expose  the 
little  impostor  to  the  world? — and  take,  God  knows  what 
steps  against  we,  for  the  share  I  have  had  in  the  matter? 
— O,  impossible! — inconceivable!  They  can  never  bla- 
zon their  own  degradation  to  the  world!  Or  will  Lord 
Dreddlington  have  discretion  and  self-command  sufficient 
to  keep  the  blighting  secret  to  himself?  Will  he  rest  satis- 
fied with  my  statement,  or  insist  on  conclusive  proof  and 
corroboration?  W^ill  he  call  for  vouchers  —  ah!"  here  he 
ground  his  teeth  together,  for  he  recollected  the  trick 
which  Titmouse  had  played  him  in  destroying  the  pre- 
cious documents  already  spoken  of.  "  If  the  little  wretch 
do  not  hear  of  what  has  happened  from  any  one  else, 
shall  I  tell  him  that  I  have  communicated  his  secret  to 
Lord  Dreddlington?  Fancy  him  and  his  wife  meeting 
after  they  know  all! — or  him  and  the  earl!    Suppose  the 
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earl  should  die — and  without  having  disclosed  this  secret 
to  any  one?  O,  O!  what  a  God-send  would  that  be!  All 
straight  then,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter! — How  near  it 
was,  this  morning!  —  If  I  had  but  suffered  those  two 
boobies  to  wrangle  together  till  it  was  too  late!"  —  A 
little  colour  came  into  Mr.  Gammon's  cheek  at  this  point 
— as  if  he  felt  that  perhaps  he  was  therr  going  a  little 
too  far,  in  entertaining  such  wishes  and  regrets;  still  he 
could  not  dismiss  the  reflection;  nay,  what  was  more 
probable  than  that  so  desperate  a  shock,  suffered  by  a 
man  of  his  advanced  years,  might  be  only  the  precursor 
of  the  second  and  fatal  fit  of  apoplexy? — "  Doctor  Bailey 
expressed  some  fears  of  that  sort  to-day." 

If  Mr.  Gammon  had  seen  the  watchful  eyes  at  that 
moment  settled  upon  him,  by  two  persons  who  were  ap- 
proaching him,  and  who  passed  him,  unobserved;  and 
could  have  dreamed  of  the  errand  which  had  brought 
these  two  persons  into  that  part  of  the  town — it  might 
have  set  his  busy  brain  upon  quite  a  new  track  of  ha- 
rassing conjecture  and  apprehension.  But  he  was  far  too 
intently  occupied  with  his  thoughts  to  see  any  one,  as 
he  walked  slowly  down  Holborn;  and  some  five  minutes 
afterwards,  having  got  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  Saf- 
fron Hill,  he  was  startled  out  of  his  meditations  by  hear- 
ing a  voice  calling  Out  his  name — and  looking  towards 
the  middle  of  the  street,  whence  the  sound  came,  behold 
Mr.  Titmouse,  calling  and  beckoning  to  him  eagerly, 
out  of  a  hackney-coach,  which  was  slowly  driving  up 
Holborn,  and  at  Titmouse's  bidding  drew  up  to  the  curb- 
stone. 

"  O — I  say! — Mr.  Gammon! — here's  a  precious  mess! 
— such  a  devil  of  a  row!"  commenced  Titmouse,  alarm- 
edly,  speaking  in  a  low  voice  through  the  coach  window. 

"  What,  sir?"  inquired  Gammon,  sternly. 

"  Why,  eh?  heard  of  it?   Lady  Cicely" 

"  I  have  heard  of  it,  sir,"  replied  Gammon,  gloomily, 
"  and  I  have,  in  my  turn,  something  of  far  greater  con- 
sequence to  tell  you.  Let  the  coachman  turn  back  and 
drive  you  to  my  chambers,  where  I  will  meet  you  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  time." 
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11  O  Lord!  Won't  you  get  in  and  tell  me  now?  Do, 
Mr.  Gam" 

."  No,  sir!"  replied  Gammon,  sternly,  and  walked 
away,  leaving  Titmouse  in  a  pretty  fright. 

"  Now,  shall  I  tell  him,  or  not?"  thought  Gammon: 
and  after  some  minutes'  anxious  consideration,  determin- 
ed on  doing  so,  and  on  threatening  him,  that  if  he  did 
not  change  his  courses,  so  far  as  money  went,  he,  Gam- 
mon, would  instantly  blast  him,  by  exposure  of  his  real 
character  and  circumstances  to  the  whole  world.  What 
might  be  the  actual  extent  of  his  embarrassments,  Gam- 
mon knew  not,  nor  was  he  aware  of  the  fact,  that  Tit- 
mouse was  at  that  moment  getting  into  the  hands  of 
swindling  money-lenders.  In  point  of  dress  and  man- 
ners, Titmouse  was  the  same  that  he  had  ever  been, 
since  fortune  had  given  him  the  means  of  dressing  ac- 
cording to  his  fancy,  and  the  fashion;  but  any  one  look- 
ing at  his  face,  could  see  in  the  slightly  bloodshot  eye, 
its  jaded  expression,  and  the  puffy  appearance  of  his 
face,  the  results  of  systematic  excess  and  debauchery. 
WThen  Gammon  joined  him  at  his  chambers,  and  told 
him  the  events  of  the  day,  Titmouse  exhibited  affright, 
that  to  any  other  beholder  than  one  so  troubled  as  Gam- 
mon, would  have  appeared  ludicrous;  but  as  that  gentle- 
man's object  was  to  subdue  and  terrify  his  companion 
into  an  implicit  submission  to  his  will,  he  dismissed  him 
for  the  day,  simply  enjoining  him  to  keep  away  from 
Grosvenor  Square  and  Park  Lane  till  an  early  hour  in  the 
ensuing  morning,  by  which  time  events,  which  might 
have  happened  in  the  interval,  might  determine  the  course 
which  Gammon  should  dictate  to  Titmouse.  At  that 
time  Gammon  was  strongly  inclined  to  insist  on  Tit- 
mouse's going  to  the  Continent  for  a  little  while,  to  be 
out  of  harm's  way;  but,  in  fact,  he  felt  dreadfully  em- 
barrassed to  know  how  to  dispose  of  Titmouse — regard- 
ing him  with  feelings  somewhat,  perhaps,  akin  to  those 
with  which  Frankenstein  beheld  his  monster. 

But  to  return  to  Lord  Dreddlington.  The  remedies 
resorted  to  so  speedily  after  his  seizure  at  Gammon's 
chambers,  had  most  materially  counteracted  the  effects 
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of  the  terrible  shock  which  he  had  sustained,  and  which, 
but  for  some  interference,  would  in  all  probability  have 
proved  fatal  in  its  consequences.  Shortly  after  his  re- 
moval to  his  own  house,  he  sank  into  tranquil  and  safe 
sleep,  which  continued,  with  a  few  interruptions,  for 
several  hours,  during  which  his  brain  recovered  itself,  in 
a  considerable  measure,  from  the  sudden  and  temporary 
pressure  which  had  been  upon  it.  Towards  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  there  were  sitting,  on  one  side  of  the  bed 
Miss  Macspleuchan,  on  the  other  Lady  Cecilia,  who  also 
had  rallied  from  the  shock  which  she  had  sustained,  and 
now,  occasionally  shedding  tears,  sat  gazing  in  melan- 
choly silence  at  the  countenance  of  her  father.  Most 
certainly  a  miserable  young  woman  was  Lady  Cecilia; 
ignorant  though  she  might  be  of  the  real  extent  of  dis- 
aster consequent  upon  her  alliance  with  Titmouse,  whom 
she  had  long  hated  and  despised,  on  all  occasions  avoid- 
ing his  company.  Their  almost  total  estrangement  was 
quite  notorious  in  society.  His  lordship's  physician  had 
quitted  the  chamber  for  a  few  minutes,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  continuing  with  him  during  the  night;  and 
neither  Miss  Macspleuchan  nor  Lady  Cecilia  had  spoken 
for  some  time.  At  length  the  earl,  who  had  become 
rather  restless,  faintly  muttered  at  intervals  to  himself 
the  words, 

"  Bubble— villain— Blackwall" 

"  You  see,"  whispered  Miss  Macspleuchan,  "  what 
he's  thinking  of.  He  dined  with  those  people,  you 
know,"  Lady  Cecilia  nodded  in  silence.  Presently  his 
lordship  resumed — 

"  Account  closed! — Call  on  Mr.  Gammon — is  Mr. 
Gammon  at  home? " 

The  current  of  his  recollections  had  now  brought  him 
to  the  point  of  danger;  and  after  pausing  for  a  moment, 
a  troubled  expression  came  over  his  face.  He  was  evi- 
dently realizing  the  commencement  of  the  terrible  scene 
in  Mr.  Gammon's  room — then  he  seemed  to  have  lost 
the  train  of  his  thoughts  for  a  while,  as  his  features 
slowly  resumed  their  previous  placidity;  but  the  trou- 
bled expression  presently  returned:  his  lips  were  sud- 
4* 
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denly  compressed,  and  his  brow  corrugated,  as  if  with 
the  emotion  of  anger  or  indignation. 

"  Monstrous!  Two  thousand  pounds?''''  He  spoke 
these  words  in  a  much  stronger  voice  than  those  preced- 
ing. 

"  O,  dear! — I  should  have  thought  his  lordship  had 
lost  much  more  than  that"  whispered  Miss  Macspleu-. 
chan,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Insist! — Titmouse — Titmouse" — his  lips  slightly- 
quivered,  and  he  paused  for  a  while. 

"  Shocking!  What  will  she" — an  expression  of  agony 
came  over  his  face. 

"  Poor  papa!  He's  evidently  heard  it  all,"  whisper- 
ed Lady  Cecilia,  faintly. 

"  Hush!"  exclaimed  Miss  Macspleuchan,  raising  her 
finger  to  her  lips — adding,  presently,  "  if  he  goes  on  in 
this  way,  I  shall  go  and  fetch  Dr.  Whittington  in." 

"  Cecilia!  Cecilia,"  continued  the  earl;  and  suddenly 
opening  his  eyes,  gazed  forward,  and  then  on  each  side 
with  a  dull  confused  stare.  Then  he  closed  them,  mut- 
tering: "  I  certainly  thought  Mr.  Gammon  was  here!" 
Shortly  afterwards  he  opened  them  again;  and  his  head 
being  inclined  towards  the  side  where  Lady  Cecilia  was 
sitttng,  they  fell  upon,  and  seemed  to  be  arrested  by  her 
countenance.  After  gazing  at  her  for  some  moments 
with  a  very,  very  sorrowful  expression,  he  again  closed 
his  eyes,  murmuring:  "  Poor  Cecilia!" 

"  I  really  think,  my  dear,  you'd  better  leave  the 
room,"  faltered  Miss  Macspleuchan;  imagining,  from 
the  state  of  her  own  feelings,  that  those  of  Lady  Cecilia 
would  be  overpowering  her;  for  nothing  could  be  more 
soul-touching  than  the  tone  in  which  the  earl  had  last 
spoken. 

"  No;  he's  asleep  again,"  replied  Lady  Cecilia,  calm- 
ly; and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  all  was  again  silent. 
The  earl  sighed;  and,  opening  his  eyes,  looked  full  at 
Lady  Cecilia,  and  with  a  more  natural  expression. 

"  Kiss  me,  Cecilia,"  said  he,  gently;  and  raising  both 
his  arms  a  little,  while  she  leaned  forward  and  kissed  his 
forehead,  he  very  feebly  placed  them  round  her,  but  they 
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almost  immediately  sank  on  the  bed  again,  as  if  he  had 
not  strength  to  keep  them  extended. 

"  We  will  live  together,  Cecilia,  again,"  murmuied 
the  earl. 

"  Dear  papa,  don't  distress  yourself;  if  you  do,  I  real- 
ly must  go  away  from  you." 

"  No,  no;  you  must  not,  Cecilia,"  murmured  the  earl, 
sadly  and  faintly,  and  shaking  his  head. 

"  Have  you  seen  him  to-day?"  he  presently  asked, 
with  a  little  more  energy,  as  if  he  were  becoming  more 
and  more  thoroughly  awake,  and  aware  of  his  position; 
and  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  expression  of 
his  eye — partly  perplexed,  partly  alarmed: 

"  No,  papa — I  left  the  moment  it  happened,  and  came 
here;  and  have  been  here  ever  since.  Do,  dear  papa, 
be  calm!"  added  Lady  Cecilia,  with  perfect  composure. 

11  There! — I  am  gone  blind  again  "  said  the  earl,  sud- 
denly, and  raised  his  trembling  hands  to  his  eyes. 

"  So  you  know  it  all?"  said  he,  presently,  tremulous- 
ly removing  his  hands,  and  looking  up,  as  if  the  mo- 
mentary obscuration  of  his  sight  had  ceased. 

"  O  yes,  papa,  of  course!  How  could  I  help  it?  Try 
to  go  to  sleep  again,  dear  papa."  There  was  a  faint  dash 
of  petulance  in  her  manner. 

They  were  at  terrible  cross  purposes. 

His  eyes  remained  fixed  steadily  on  that  of  his 
daughter.'  "Is  it  not  horrible,  Cecilia?"  said  he,  with  a 
shudder. 

"  Dear  papa,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  replied 
Cecilia,  quite  startled  by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  the 
expression  of  his  eye.  There  was  nothing  wild  or  un- 
natural about  it.  The  eye  seemed  that  of  a  man  in  his 
full  senses,  but  horrified  by  some  frightful  recollection  or 
other. 

"  I  thought  it  would  have  killed  her,"  he  muttered, 
closi-.ig  his  eyes,  while  a  faint  flush  came  over  his  face, 
but  that  of  Lady  Cecilia  turned  deadly  pale. 

"  Don't  speak  again,  dear,"  whispered  Miss  Mac- 
spleuchan,  herself  a  little  startled  by  the  earl's  manner — 
"  he's  wandering  a  little;  he'll  go  to  sleep  presently." 
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"  Yes,  in  my  grave,  madam,"  replied  the  earl,  gravely, 
and  speaking  in  a  stronger  voice  than  he  had  yet  spoken 
in;  at  the  same  time  turning  towards  Miss  Macspleu- 
chan  an  eye  that  suddenly  blanched  her  face.  She  gazed 
at  him  in  silence,  and  apprehensively. 

There  ensued  a  pause  of  a  minute  or  two. 

"  O,  Cecilia,"  said  the  earl,  presently,  shaking  his 
head,  and  looking  at  her  with  the  same  terrible  expres- 
sion that  so  startled  her  before — "  that  I  had  first  follow- 
ed you  to  the  grave!" 

"  My  dear  papa,  you  are  only  dreaming!" 

"  No,  I  am  not.  O!  how  can  you,  Cecilia,  be  so 
calm  here,  when  yon  know  that  you  have  married  a" 

Lady  Cecilia  glanced  hurriedly  at  Miss  Macspleuchan, 
who,  having  risen  a  little  from  her  chair,  was  leaning 
forward  in  an  agitated  manner,  and  straining  her  ear  to 
catch  every  word — "  What  are  you  talking  about,  papa?" 
gasped  Lady  Cecilia,  while  her  face  became  of  a  deadly 
whiteness. 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  knew  it  all,"  said  the  earl,  sus- 
tained and  stimulated  by  the  intensity  of  his  feelings — 
"  that  this  Titmouse— is — Mr.  Gammon  has  acknow- 
ledged all — an  infamous  impostor — an  illegitimate" — 

Miss  Macspleuchan,  with  a  faint  shriek,  rang  the  bell 
at  the  bed-head  violently;  but  before  she  or  any  one  else 
could  reach  her,  Lady  Cecilia  had  fallen  heavily  on  the 
floor,  where  she  lay  insensible,  her  maid  falling  down 
over  her  as  she  rushed  into  the  room,  alarmed  by  the 
sudden  violent  ringing  of  the  bell.  All  was  confusion 
and  horror.  Lady  Cecilia  was  instantly  carried  out  in- 
sensible; the  earl  was  found  to  have  been  seized  with  a 
second  fit  of  apoplexy.  Dr.  Bailey  was  quickly  in  at- 
tendance, followed  soon  after  by  an  eminent  accoucheur, 
whom  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  send  for,  Lady 
Cecilia's  illness  having  assumed  the  most  alarming  cha- 
racter conceivable.  When  Miss  Macspleuchan  had  in 
some  measure  recovered  from  her  distraction,  she  de- 
spatched a  servant  to  implore  the  instant  attendance  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Tantallan,  unable  to  bear  the 
overwhelming  horror  occasioned  to  her  by  the  statement 
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of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington;  and  which,  whether  so 
astounding  and  frightful  a  statement  was  founded  in  fact 
or  not,  and  only  a  delusion  of  the  earl's,  was  likely  to 
have  given  the  unfortunate  Lady  Cecilia  her  deathblow. 
Both  the  duke  and  duchess — the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
earl  then  in  London,  (the  duke  being  his  brother-in-law) 
— were,  within  half  an  hour,  at  Lord  Dreddlington's  and 
made  acquainted  with  the  fearful  occasion  of  what  had 
happened.  The  duke  and  duchess  were  quite  as  proud 
and  haughty  people  as  Lord  Dreddlington;  but  the  duke 
was  a  little  the  earl's  superior  in  point  of  understanding. 
"When  first  told  of  the  earl's  disclosure,  he  was  told  it  as 
if  it  were  an  ascertained  fact;  and  his  horror  knew  no 
bounds.  But  when  he  came  to  inquire  into  the  matter, 
and  found  that  it  rested  on  no  other  foundation  than  the 
distempered  wanderings  of  a  man  whose  brain  was  at 
the  time  labouring  under  the  effects  of  an  apoplectic 
seizure,  he  began  to  feel  a  great  relief;  especially  when 
Miss  Macspleuchan  could  mention  no  single  circum- 
stance corroboratory  of  so  amazing  and  frightful  a  repre- 
sentation. At  her  suggestion,  the  duke,  who  could  be 
of  no  service  to  the  earl,  who  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
physicians,  hurried  home  again,  and  sent  off  a  special 
messenger  to  Mr.  Gammon,  whose  address  Miss  Mac- 
spleuchan had  given  him,  with  the  following  note: 

"  The  Duke  of  Tantallan  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Gammon,  and  most  earnestly  begs  that  he  will, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  favour  the  duke  with  a  call 
in  Portman  Square,  on  business  of  the  last  importance. 

"  Portman  Square, 
"  Wednesday  evening,  9  o'clock." 

A  huge  servant  of  the  duke's — with  powdered  hair, 
silver  epaulets,  dark  crimson  coat,  and  white  breeches, 
having  altogether  a  most  splendid  appearance — created 
something  like  a  sensation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tha- 
vies'  Inn,  by  inquiring,  with  a  very  impatient  and  ex- 
cited air,  for  "  Thavies'  Inn,"  and  "  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Gammon,''''  who  was  very  naturally  supposed 
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to  be  honoured  by  some  special  and  direct  communica- 
tion from  the  king,  or  at  least  some  member  of  the  royal 
family.  Gammon  himself — who  was  in  the  act  of  open- 
ing his  door  to  go  out  and  make  his  promised  call  of  in- 
quiry in  Grosvenor  Square — was  flustered  for  a  moment, 
on  finding  himself  stepping  into  the  arms  of  such  an 
imposing  personage;  who  said,  as  he  gave  him  the  let- 
ter, on  finding  him  to  be  Mr.  Gammon — "  From  the 
Duke  of  Tantallan,  sir.  His  grace,  I  believe,  expects 
you  immediately,  sir." 

Mr.  Gammon  hastily  opened  the  letter,  and  having 
glanced  at  the  contents — "  Give  my  compliments  to  his 
grace,  and  say  I  will  attend  him  immediately,"  said  he. 
— The  man  withdrew,  and  Gammon  returned  into  his 
chamber,  and  sat  for  a  few  moments  in  the  darkness;  he 
having  just  before  put  out  his  lamp.  He  burst  into  a 
cold  sweat — "  What's  in  the  wind  now?"  said  he  to 
himself.  "  Ah!  why  did  I  not  ask  the  fellow?"  and, 
starting  from  his  seat,  he  rushed  down  stairs,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  calling  back  the  duke's  servant,  just  as  he  was 
turning  out  of  the  inn.  "  Do  you  happen  to  have  been 
into  Grosvenor  Square  to-day?  And  do  you  know  how  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington  is?"  inquired  Gammon,  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  sir;  his  lordship,  and  the  lady  Cecilia  Tit- 
mouse, his  daughter,  are  both  dangerously  ill.  I  believe 
his  lordship,  sir,  has  had  a  stroke — they  say  it's  the  se- 
cond he's  had  to-day — and  her  ladyship  is  taken  in 
labour,  and  is  in  a  shocking  bad  way,  sir.  The  duke 
and  duchess  were  sent  for  in  a  dreadful  hurry  about  an 
hour  ago." 

"  Dear!  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it!  Thank  you,"  replied 
Gammon,  hastily  turning  away  a  face  that  he  felt  must 
have  gone  of  a  ghastly  paleness. 

"  It  may  be  only  to  inquire  about  the  Artificial  Rain 
Company,"  said  Gammon  to  himself,  as  having  pro- 
cured a  light,  he  poured  himself  out  a  small  glass  of 
brandy  and  drank  it  off,  to  overcome  a  little  sense  of 
faintness  which  he  felt  coming  rapidly  over  him.  "  The 
duke  is  a  shareholder,  I  think.  Not  at  all  unlikely! — 
And  as  for  Lady  Cecilia's  illness — nothing  so  extraordi- 
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nary  about  it — when  one  considers  her  situation,  and  the 
shock  occasioned  by  the  earl's  sudden  and  alarming  ill- 
ness. But  I  must  take  a  decided  course,  one  way  or  an- 
other, with  the  duke. — Suppose  the  earl  has  disclosed 
the  affair  to  Lady  Cecilia,  and  it  has  got  to  the  duke's 
ears?  Good  God!  how  is  one  to  deal  with  it?  Sup- 
pose I  were  to  affect  total  ignorance  of  the  thing,  and 
swear  that  it  is  altogether  a  delusion  on  the  part  of  the 
earl? — That  would  be  rather  a  bold  stroke  too! — 
Suppose  the  earl  to  die  of  this  bout — there's  an  end 
of  the  thing,  and  all's  well,  provided  I  can  manage 
Titmouse. — A  second  fit  of  apoplexy,  within  twelve 
hours — humph! — if  the  earl  has  mentioned  the  thing, 
and  distinctly  and  intelligibly,  how  far  has  he  gone?^ 
Did  he  name  the  rent-charge? — Ah! — well,  and  suppose 
he  did?  What's  easier  than  also  to  deny  that  altogether? 
But  suppose  Titmouse  should  be  tampered  with,  and 
pressed  about  the  business?  Perdition! — all  is  lost! — 
Yet  they  would  hardly  like  to  defy  me,  and  trumpet  the 
thing  abroad! — Then  there's  the  other  course — own  that 
I  am  in  possession  of  the  fatal  secret — that  I  became  so 
only  recently,  and  avow  the  reason  of  my  taking  the 
rent-charge;  and  insist  upon  retaining  it,  as  the  condition 
of  my  secrecy?  That  also  is  a  bold  stroke:  both  are 
bold! — Yet  one  of  them  I  must  choose. — Then,  sup- 
pose the  earl  to  recover:  he  will  never  be  the  same  man 
he  was — that  I  find  is  always  the  case — his  mind,  such 
as  it  is,  will  go  nearly  altogether? — But  if  he  recovers  a 
glimmering  of  sense — egad!  'twill  require  a  little  nerve, 
too,  to  deny  the  thing  to  his  face,  and  swear  that  the 
whole  thing  is  a  delusion  of  a  brain  disordered  by  pre- 
vious fright! — And  suppose  Lady  Cecilia  dies? — And 
leaves  no  issue? — And  then  Lord  Dreddlington  follows 
her — by  heavens,  this  little  devil  becomes  Lord  Drelin- 
court  at  once!!''' 

This  was  the  way  that  Mr.  Gammon  turned  the  thing 
over  in  his  mind,  as  he  rapidly  walked  towards  Portman 
Square;  and  by  the  time  that  he  had  reached  the  duke's 
house  he  had  finally  determined  on  the  course  lie  should 
pursue:  and  though  his  face  was  rather  pale,  he  was  per- 
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fectly  self-possessed  and  firm,  at  the  moment  of  his  being 
shown  into  the  library,  where  the  duke  was  walking 
about,  impatient  for  his  arrival. 

"  Gracious  God,  sir?"  commenced  the  duke,  in  a  low 
tone,  with  much  agitation  of  manner,  the  moment  that 
the  servant  had  closed  the  door  behind  him — "  what  is 
all  this  horrible  news  we  hear  about  Mr.  Titmouse?" 

"  Horrible  news — about  Mr.  Titmouse?"  echoed 
Gammon,  amazedly — "  pardon  me;  I  don't  understand 
your  grace!  If  you  allude  to  the  two  executions,  which 
I'm  sorry  to  hear — " 

"  Pho,  sir!  you  are  trifling:  Believe  me,  this  is  a 
very  awful  moment  to  all  persons  involved  in  what  has 
taken  place!"  replied  the  duke,  his  voice  quivering  with 
emotion. 

44  Your  grace  will  excuse  me,  but  I  really  cannot  com- 
prehend you!" 

"  You  soon  shall,  sir!  I  tell  you,  it  may  be  a  matter 
of  infinite  moment  to  yourself  personally,  Mr.  Gam- 
mon!" 

"  What  does  your  grace  mean?"  inquired  Gammon, 
respectfully,  but  firmly,  and  throwing  an  expression  of 
still  greater  amazement  into  his  face. 

"  Mean,  sir?     By !  that  you've  killed   my  Lord 

Dreddlington  and  the   Lady  Cecilia,"  cried  the  duke,  in 
a  very  violent  manner. 

"  I  wait  to  hear  as  soon  as  your  grace  may  conde- 
scend to  explain,"  said  Gammon,  calmly. 

"  Explain,  sir?  Why,  I  have  already  told  and  ex- 
plained everything!"  replied  the  choleric  duke,  who  ima- 
gined that  he  really  had  done  so. 

"  Your  grace  has  told — has  explained  nothing  what- 
ever," said  Gammon. 

"  Why,  sir,  I  mean,  what's  this  horrible  story  you've 
been  telling  my  Lord  Dreddlington  about  Mr.  Titmouse 
being — in  plain  English,  sir — a  bastard?" 

If  the  duke  had  struck  at  Gammon,  the  latter  could 
not  have  started  back  more  suddenly  and  violently  than 
he  did  on  hearing  his  grace  utter  the  last  word;  and  he 
remained  gazing  at  the  duke  with  a  face  full  of  horror 
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and  bewilderment.  The  spectacle  which  he  presented 
arrested  the  duke's  increasing  excitement.  The  duke 
stared  with  amazement.  ♦'  Why,  sir,  are  we  both — are 
we  all — mad?  or  dreaming?  or  what  has  come  to  us?" 

M  I  think,"  replied  Gammon,  a  little  recovering  from 
the  sort  of  stupor  into  which  the  duke's  words  had  appa- 
rently thrown  him,"  it  is  I  who  have  a  better  title  than 
your  grace  to  ask  the  question. — I  tell  Lord  Dreddling- 
ton that  Mr.  Titmouse  is  a  bastard!  Why,  I  can  hardly 
credit  my  ears!  Does  my  Lord  Dreddlington  say  that  I 
have  told  him  so?" 

"  He  does,  sir!"  replied  the  duke,  fiercely. 

"  And  what  else  may  his  lordship  have  said  concern- 
ing me?"  inquired  Gammon,  with  a  sort  of  hopeless 
smile. 

"  By  heaven,  sir,  you  mustn't  treat  this  matter  light- 
ly!" said  the  duke,  impetuously. 

"  May  I  ask  your  grace  whether  this  is  the  matter 
mentioned  in  your  grace's  note,  as  of  the — " 

"It  is,  sir!  it  is!  and  it's  killed  my  Lord  Dreddlington, 
and  also  the  Lady  Cecilia!" 

"  What!"  cried  Gammon,  starting  and  exhibiting  in- 
creasing amazement,  "  does  her  ladyship,  too,  say  that 
I  have  told  her  so?" 

"Yes;  sir;  she  does!" 

"  What!  Lady  Cecilia!"  echoed  Gammon  really  con- 
founded. 

"  Well,  sir— I  think  she  did—" 

"  Think!  your  grace!"  interrupted  Gammon,  rather 
bitterly. 

"  Well,  sir,  certainly — the  fact  is,  I  may  be  mistaken 
as  to  that  matter.  I  was  not  present;  but  at  all  events, 
my  Lord  Dreddlington  certainly  says  you  told  him,  and 
he's  told  Lady  Cecilia — and  it's  killing  her — it  is,  sir! 
By  heavens,  sir,  I  expect  hourly  to  hear  of  both  their 
deaths! — And  I  beg  i<>  ask  you  sir,  once  for  all,  have  you 
ever  made  any  such  statement  to  my  Lord  Dreddling- 
ton?" 

"  Not  a  syllable — never  a  breath  of  the  sort  in  all  my 
vol.  vi. — 5 
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life!"  replied  Gammon,  boldly,  and  rather  sharply,  as  if 
indignant  at  being  pressed  about  so  absurd  a  matter. 

"  What! — nothing  of  the  sort? — or  to  that  effect?" 

"  Certainly — certainly  not!  But  let  me  ask,  in  my 
turn,  is  the  fact  so?  Does  you  grace  mean  to  say 
that—" 

"  No,  sir,"  interrupted  the  duke;  but  not  speaking  in 
his  former  confident  tone:  "  but  my  Lord  Dreddlington 
does!" 

"  O,  impossible!  impossible!"  cried  Gammon, -with 
an  incredulous  air:  "  only  consider  for  one  moment — 
how  could  the  fact  possibly  be  so  and  I  not  know  it? 
Why,  I  know  every  step  of  his  pedigree!"  The  duke 
drummed  vehemently  with  his  finger  on  the  table,  and 
stared  at  Gammon  with  the  air  of  a  man  suddenly  and 
completely  nonplussed. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Gammon,  then  my  Lord  Dreddlington 
must  have  completely  lost  his  senses!  He  declares  that 
you  told  him  that  such  was  the  fact!  When  and  where, 
may  I  ask,  did  you  first  see  him  to-day?" 

"  About  half-past  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  to-day, 
when  he  called  at  my  chambers  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
agitation  and  excitement,  occasioned  by  the  announce- 
ment in  this  morning's  paper  of  the  sudden  blow-up  of 
the  Artificial — " 

"  Good  heaven!  why,  is  that  gone?"  interrupted  his 
grace,  eagerly  and  alarmedly.  "  When?  why?  how? 
— By  heaven,  it's  enough  to  turn  any  one's  head!" 

"  Indeed  it  is,  your  grace.  My  Lord  Dreddlington 
was  the  first  from  whom  I  heard  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

"  It's  very  odd  I  didn't  see  the  paragraph!  Where 
was  it?     In  the  Morning  Growl?" 

"  It  was,  your  grace — it  stated  that  Sir  Sharper  Bub- 
ble had  suddenly  absconded,  with  all  the  funds  of" 

"  O,  the  villain!  Why  do  you  make  such  people 
chairmen,  and  treasurers,  and  so  forth?  How  must  the 
loss  be  made  good?  You  really  don't  look  sharp  enough 
after  people  whom  you  put  into  such  situations!  Who 
the  deuse  is  this  fellow,  this  Sir  Bubble  Sharper,  or 
Sir  Sharper  Bubble?" 
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"  He  was  greatly  respected  in  the  city,  or  he  would 
not  have  been  in  the  situation  he  was.  Who  could  have 
suspected  it?" 

44  And  is  the  thing  quite  blown  up?     All  gone?" 

11  Yes,  I  fear  it  is,  indeed!"  replied  Gammon,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  and  sighing. 

44  Of  course  no  one  can  be  made  liable;  come  the 
worst  to  the  worst,  eh?"  inquired  the  duke,  very  anx- 
iously, "beyond  the  amount  of  his  shares?  How's 
that,  Mr.  Gammon?" 

"  I  devoutly  trust  not!  Your  grace  sees  it  depends  a 
good  deal  on  the  prominence  which  any  one  takes  in  the 
affair." 

11  Egad!  is  that  the  principle?  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Gammon,  I  have  not,  for  my  part,  taken  the  least  public 
part  in  the  proceedings" 

44  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  it,  your  grace!  Nor  have 
I — but  I  very  much  fear  that  my  Lord  Dreddlington  may 
have  gone  further  a  good  deal" 

"  I've  several  times  warned  him  on  the  subject,  I 
assure  you!  By-the-way,  there's  that  other  affair,  Mr. 
Gammon.  I  hope — eh? — that  the  Gunpowder  and  Fresh 
Water" 

"  Good  heavens,  your  grace!  I  hope  all  is  right  there, 
or  I,  for  one,  am  a  ruined  man!"  replied  Gammon  quickly. 

"  I — I — hope  so  too,  sir.  So  Lord  Dreddlington  was 
a  good  deal  shocked,  eh,  this  morning?" 

44  Yes,  indeed,  he  was — nay,  most  alarmingly  excited! 
I  was  greatly  alarmed  on  his  account,  directly  I  saw 
him." 

44 And  is  this  Mr.  Titmouse — eh? — involved  in  the 
thing?" 

44 1  really  can't  tell,  your  grace,  his  movements  are 
somewhat  eccentric;  it's  extremely  difficult  to  discover 
or  account  for  them!  By-the-way,  I  recollect  now  that 
I  did  mention  his  name  to  Lord  Dreddlington." 

44  Ah,  indeed?  What  about?"  interrupted  his  grace, 
briskly. 

44  Why,  I  just  heard  that  early  this  morning  there 
would  be  one  or  two  executions  put  into  his  house,  he's 
been  going  on  lately  in  a  very  wild  way." 
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"  O,  he's  a  monstrous  little — but  was  that  all  that 
passed  between  you  and  my  Lord  Dreddlington  about 
him?" 

"  I  will  undertake  to  say,"  replied  Gammon,  pausing, 
putting  his  finger  to  his  lips,  and  trying  to  recollect, 
"  that  that  was  the  only  mention  made  of  his  name,  for 
soon  after  his  lordship  was  seized  with  a  fit,"  and  Mr. 
Gammon  proceeded  to  give  the  duke  a  very  vivid  and 
feeling  description  of  it. 

"  What  a  singular  hallucination  his  lordship  must  be 
labouring  under,  to  make  such  an  assertion  concerning 
me  as  he  appears  to  have  made,"  presently  observed 
Gammon. 

"  Very!"  replied  the  duke,  gravely,  still  feeling  serious 
misgivings  on  the  subject;  but  what  could  he  say  or  do 
further,  after  the  solemn,  the  explicit,  and  repeated  de- 
nials of  Mr.  Gammon?  His  grace  then  gave  him  an 
account  of  what  he  had  heard  as  to  the  mode  of  Lord 
Dreddlington's  seizure,  and  that  of  Lady  Cecilia;  and  as 
he  went  on,  Gammon  quivered  from  top  to  toe,  and  it 
required  all  his  extraordinary  powers  of  self-command 
to  conceal  his  excessive  agitation  from  the  duke. 

"  By-the-way,  where  is  Mr.  Titmouse?"  inquired  the 
duke,  as  he  rose,  after  saying  that  he  was  going  on  im- 
mediately to  Grosvenor  Square.  "  I  have  sent  to  Park 
Lane,  and  find  that  he  has  not  been  there  since  the 
morning." 

"  I  really  don't  know,  I  assure  your  grace.  I  have 
not  seen  him  for  several  days!  If  his  affairs  are  as 
seriously  involved  as  your  grace  would  intimate,  he  may 
probably  be  keeping  out  of  the  way." 

"  Do  let  me  beg  of  you  to  take  the  trouble  of  inquir- 
ing after  him  to-morrow  morning,  Mr.  Gammon.  He 
must  be  very  much  shocked  to  hear  of  the  lamentable 
condition  of  Lady  Cecilia!" 

•*  Indeed  I  will,  I  assure  your  grace!  I  only  hope  he 
may  not  have  gone  over  to  the  Continent." 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  but  I  hope  not!"  interrupted  the 
duke,  earnestly:  and  added,  after  one  or  two  other  obser- 
vations, "  then  I  understand  you  as  stating,  Mr.  Gammon, 
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that  there  is  not  the  least  pretence  or  foundation,  in  point 
of  fact,  for  the  representation  which  my  Lord  Dred- 
dlington  has  made  concerning  yon,  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Titmouse — excuse  me — is  it  so,  upon  your  word  of 
honour?" 

"  Upon  my  sacred  word  of  honour!"  replied  Gammon, 
steadfastly;  and  bowing  to  the  duke,  took  his  leave,  pro- 
mising to  call  on  his  grace  early  on  the  morrow,  and  to 
make  every  exertion  to  see  Mr.  Titmouse,  whom  Mr. 
Gammon  was  now,  indeed,  devouringly  anxious  to  see, 
and  would  have  made  almost  any  sacrifice  to  be  enabled 
to  fall  in  with  him  that  very  night.  Good  heavens!  how 
much  now  depended  on  Titmouse!  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  would  deal  with  such  questions  as  would  infal- 
libly be  asked  of  him  by  the  duke,  and  by  any  one  else 
who  might  have  heard  of  the  rumour!  In  short,  Gam- 
mon was  quite  distracted  by  doubts  and  fears,  as  he  bent 
his  way  back  to  his  chambers,  not  venturing,  after  what 
he  had  heard,  to  call  in  Grosvenor  Square  that  evening, 
least  he  should  hear  fatal  news  of  either  the  earl  or  Lady 
Cecilia — that  is,  of  either  or  both  of  his  victims!  The 
next  morning  the  following  announcement  of  the  earl's 
illness  appeared  in  most  of  the  morning  papers,  and 
created  quite  a  sensation  in  society: — 

"  Sudden  and  alarming  illness  of  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington  and  Lady  Cecilia  Titmouse. — Yester- 
day, the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  experienced  an  apoplectic 
seizure  of  a  most  serious  nature,  and  which,  but  for  the 
most  prompt  and  decisive  medical  treatment,  must  have 
proved  immediately  fatal.  His  lordship  rallied  a  little 
during  the  course  of  the  day,  but  in  the  evening  experi- 
enced a  second  and  still  more  alarming  fit,  and  continues 
in  a  state  which  is  calculated  to  excite  the  greatest  appre- 
hension. We  regret  also  to  add,  that  Lady  Cecilia  Tit- 
mouse, his  lordship's  only  daughter,  happening  to  be 
with  his  lordship  at  the  moment  of  his  sudden  seizure, 
was  immediately  seized  with  illness,  which,  in  her  lady- 
ship's critical  state  of  health,  may  be  attended  with  most 
serious  consequences." 

In  the  evening  papers,  it  was  stated  that  the  Earl  of 
5* 
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Dreddlington  still  continued  in  a  precarious  condition, 
and  that  Lady  Cecilia  was  not  expected  to  survive  the 
night,  and  the  instant  that  Mr.  Gammon  laid  his  hands 
on  the  next  morning's  paper,  he  turned  with  eagerness 
and  trepidation  to  a  particular  gloomy  corner  of  it — and 
a  faint  momentary  mist  came  over  his  eyes,  while  he 
read  as  follows: — 

"  Yesterday,  in  Grosvenor  Square,  in  her  29th  year, 
after  giving  premature  birth  to  a  son,  still-born,  Lady 
Cecilia  Titmouse,  the  lady  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq., 
M.  P.,  and  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable the  Earl  of  Dreddlington."  Mr.  Gammon  laid 
down  the  paper,  and  for  some  moments  felt  overcome 
with  a  deadly  faintness.  Having,  however,  recovered 
himself  a  little,  in  casting  a  hasty,  apprehensive  glance 
over  the  paper  for  intelligence  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
ton, he  read  as  follows: — 

"  The  Earl  of  Dreddlington  continues  alarmingly  ill. 
Drs.  Bailey  and  Whittington  are  in  constant  attendance 
upon  his  lordship.  Our  readers  will  see,  in  another  part 
of  our  paper,  the  melancholy  announcement  of  the  death 
of  his  lordship's  lovely  and  accomplished  daughter,  Lady 
Cecilia  Titmouse,  after  giving  premature  birth  to  a  son, 
still-born.  We  regret  to  hear  it  rumoured,  that  the  ill- 
ness of  his  lordship  originated  in  a  shock  occasioned  by 
circumstances  of  a  very  painful  nature;  but  this  report, 
we  trust,  will  turn  out  to  be  unfounded.  In  the  event 
of  his  lordship's  demise,  he  is  succeeded  in  his  titles 
and  estates  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Titmouse,  M.  P.  for 
Yatton." 

It  will  surely  be  a  relief  to  one's  feelings  to  pass  away, 
for  a  while  at  least,  from  the  contemplation  of  these 
events  of  untoward  and  disastrous  issue,  to  persons  and 
to  incidents  of  a  very  different  character.  Turn,  therefore, 
kind  and  patient  reader!  your  eye  to  that  retreat  of  long- 
suffering  virtue  which  is  to  be  found  in  Vivian  street. 
Relieved  from  the  immediate  pressure  which  had,  as  it 
were  forced  him  down  into  the  very  dust,  poor  Aubrey's 
pious  and  well  disciplined  mind  was  not  long  in  recover- 
ing that  tons  of  confident  reliance  upon  the  goodness 
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and  mercy  of  God  which  that  God  had  seen  fit  so  se- 
verely to  try;  and  such  he  now  permitted  Aubrey  to  see 
had  been  his  object.  He  and  his  lovely — his  beloved 
wife  and  sister  soon  recovered  a  considerable  measure  of 
composure,  and  even  cheerfulness;  yet  felt  they  all  in 
the  deep  waters.  The  generous  and  timely  interference 
of  Mr.  Runnington  had,  secured  jthem,  indeed,  a  few 
moments'  respite  from  the  harassing  and  tormenting 
attacks  of  those  who  seemed  bent  upon  their  destruction; 
but  what  was  to  become  of  them  all  when  the  arrival  of 
the  next  term  should  have  again  set  into  motion  against 
them  the  dismal  machinary  of  the  law?  None  of  them 
could  foresee  any  mode  of  exit  from  their  troubles;  specu- 
lation was  idle;  yet  lost  they  not  an  humble  but  trembling 
hope,  that  Providence  would  yet  make  a  way  for  their 
escape. 

The  one  of  all  the  recent  occurrences  which  had  most 
shocked  and  disheartened  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  driven  him 
nearest  to  the  verge  of  downright  despair,  was  that  of 
Lady  Stratton's  death,  and  its  afflicting  concomitants. 
How  powerfully  and  perseveringly  did  the  arch-enemy 
of  mankind  represent  this  circumstance  to  him — espe- 
cially in  those  moods  of  depression  which  are  incident  to 
all  of  us  in  this  fluctuating  scene  of  trial  and  suffering — 
as  proof  that  he  was  the  sport  of  chance,  the  victim  of 
evil  destiny?  What  had  he,  his  wife,  his  sister,  done  to 
deserve  it?  But,  thank  God!  in  vain  were  these  sugges- 
tions from  beneath;  totally  ineffectual 

"To  shake  his  trust  in  God!" 

Certainly,  the  event  alluded  to  baffled  all  his  calcula- 
tions, long,  and  deeply,  and  anxiously  as  he  reflected 
upon  it,  in  all  its  bearings;  and  his  only  refuge  lay  in  the 
simple  reference  of  it  to  the  all-wise  providence  of  God. 
0,  foolish  fiend!  and  didst  thou  really  think  this  little 
matter  was  sufficient  to  make  him  doubt  or  deny  God's 
moral  government  of  the  world?  Far  otherwise,  indeed, 
was  it  with  him,  enlightened  by  intelligence  from  on  high; 
and  which  satisfied  Aubrey,  that  it  was  but  reasonable  to 
expect,  while  there  was  so  much  that  was  utterly  incom- 
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prehensible  and  inexplicable  in  God's  own  character,  in 
his  physical  and  natural  government  of  the  world,  corre- 
sponding mystery  and  incomprehensibility  in  his  moral 
government  of  the  world.  We  are  permitted  to  obtain  a 
few  occasional  glimpses  into  the  one,  as  well  as  into  the 
other;  and  they  should  satisfy  us  of  the  reality  of  the 
sublime  and  awful  system  which  is  in  existence  around 
us.  What  know  we  of  the  ultimate  scope  and  end  of 
His  working?  What  seeming  good  shall  we  be  sure 
will  not  produce  evil?  What  seeming  evil  shall  we  be 
sure  will  not  produce,  and  is  not  designed  to  produce, 
good?  And  may  not  our  ignorance  in  these  respects  be 
specially  ordained  to  test  the  faith  of  man — to  check  pre- 
sumptuous confidence— to  repel  palsying  despair;  in  a 
word,  to  make  man  walk  humbly  luith  his  God,  in  con- 
stant and  implicit  confidence  upon  Him?  O,  blessed  is 
the  man  of  true  devoutness  of  mind,  and  protected  from 
innumerable  troubles  and  perils  that  assail  and  overpower 
those  who  choose  to  live  loithout  God  in  the  world! — 
Thus  was  it  that  Aubrey,  as  he  had  not  presumed  in  his 
prosperity,  so  despaired  not  in  his  adversity. 

He  had  commenced  a  sedulous  attendance  at  the  cham- 
bers of  Mr.  Mansfield,  within  a  few  days  after  the  delicate 
kindness  of  Mr.  Runnington  had  afforded  him  the  means 
of  doing  so.  He  already  knew  sufficient  to  charm  him 
with  the  intricate  but  exquisite  system  of  the  law  of  real 
property;  and  the  immediate  practical  operation  of  its 
principles,  which  he  witnessed  in  his  new  scene  of  study, 
served  to  enhance  his  estimate  of  its  importance  and  value. 
Mr.  Mansfield  had  recommended  him  to  address  his  early 
and  close  attention  to  the  incomparable  essay  of  Mr. 
Fearne,  upon  Contingent  Remainders.  He  did  so,  and 
was  soon  enchanted  with  the  simplicity,  subtlety,  and 
comprehensiveness  of  the  system  developed  in  that  mas- 
terly performance.  In  addition  to  his  absorbing  profes- 
sional labours,  he  continued  his  occasional  contributions 
to  substantial  literature;  but  Mr.  Runnington's  generosity 
had  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  that  severe  and  inces- 
sant exertion  to  which  he  had  been  till  then  accustomed, 
and  enabled  him  to  address  himself  to  his  difficult  yet 
delightful  studies  with  unimpaired  energy. 
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Some  short  time  after  he  had  commenced  his  attend- 
ance at  Mr.  Mansfield's  chambers,  Mr.  Aubrey  was  one 
morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  on  his  way  down  to  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  when  about  to  cross  Oxford  Street,  paused  to 
let  pass  him  a  dusty  post-chaise  and  four;  and  as  it  went 
close  and  rapidly  by  him,  he  quite  started  with  astonish- 
ment, for,  unless  his  eye  had  extraordinarily  deceived 
him,  he  had  seen  in  the  chaise  no  other  than  Lord  de  la 
Zouch,  who,  however,  if  it  were  he,  had  not  appeared 
to  see  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  probably  had  really  not  observed 
him. 

11  Why,  how  can  this  be?"  thought  Aubrey,  standing 
and  gazing  for  a  moment  in  astonishment  after  the  post- 
chaise.  "  The  letter  which  Agnes  had  the  other  day 
from  Lady  de  la  Zouch,  did  not  sav  a  word  about  Lord 
de  la  Zouch's  intention  to  return  to  England!  And  alone! 
And  in  a  post-chaise;  and  travelling  all  night,  as  he  evi- 
dently has,  from  Dover!  'Tis  strange!  What  can  be 
the  mattter?" — And  he  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute 
whether  or  not  he  should  retrace  his  steps,  and  satisfy 
his  curiosity  by  calling  at  the  house  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch, 
in  Dover  street.  On  consideration,  however,  he  deter- 
mined not  to  do  so.  He  might  be  mistaken;  but  if  not, 
Lord  de  la  Zouch  might  have  been  called  back  to  Eng- 
land on  a  matter  of  special  urgency,  and  possibly  deem 
a  call  from  any  one,  except  those  lie  expected  to  see,  in- 
trusive. Aubrey,  therefore,  continued  his  way  on  to 
Lincoln's  Inn;  and  was  very  soon  engrossed  with  the 
matters  there  requiring  his  attention.  But  it  really  was 
Lord  de  la  Zouch  whom  he  had  seen;  and  it  was  solely 
on  Aubrey's  own  account  that  his  lordship,  leaving  Lady 
de  la  Zouch  at  Paris,  had  taken  this  sudden  journey  to 
England — not  intending  Aubrey,  however,  at  all  events 
at  present,  to  be  apprized  of  the  fact.  "JPwas  entirely 
owing  to  the  unconscious  Gammon  that  Lord  de  la  Zouch 
thus  made  his  appearance  in  England;  for,  had  that  gen- 
tleman not  taken  such  special  pains  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Morning  Groivl  the  full  and  accurate  account  of  the 
proceedings  which  he  had  caused  to  be  instituted  against 
himself,  which  the  reader  has  had  laid  before  him,  and 
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which  his  lordship  in  due  course  read  at  Paris,  with  infi- 
nite anxiety  and  alarm  on  the  source  of  its  possible  bearing 
upon  Mr.  Aubrey,  his  lordship  would  in  all  probability 
have  continued  at  Paris  for  several  months  longer,  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  thraldom  of  the  unfortunate  Aubreys. 
The  moment  that  his  lordship  read  over  the  report  in 
question,  he  wrote  off  to  Mr.  Runnington  a  strictly  con- 
fidential letter,  begging  an  immediate  answer,  with  as  full 
and  exact  an  account  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  circumstances  as 
Mr.  Runnington  could  give.  By  the  very  next  post, 
that  gentleman  wrote  off  to  his  lordship  a  long  letter,  ac- 
quainting him  with  what  had  befallen  the  persecuted 
Aubrey,  viz.  his  double  arrest,  and  in  respect  of  so  terrible 
a  liability.  Mr.  Runnington  spoke  in  very  glowing  and 
feeling  terms,  of  the  manly  fortitude  of  Mr.  Aubrey  under 
his  accumulated  misfortunes,  and,  in  short,  drew  so  moving 
a  picture  of  the  deplorable  circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Au- 
brey and  his  family  were  plunged,  that  his  lordship  the 
next  day  wrote  off  to  inform  Mr.  Runnington,  in  confi- 
dence, that  he  might  expect  to  see  his  lordship  in  London 
within  a  day  or  two— for  that  he  was  coming  over  solely 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Aubreys — and  was  in  fact,  resolved 
upon  bringing  about,  cost  what  it  might,  either  alone,  or 
in  conjunction  with  such  other  friends  of  Mr.  Aubrey  as 
his  lordship  might  think  proper  to  take  into  his  counsels, 
a  complete  and  final  settlement  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  affairs, 
and  so  place  him  at  once  and  for  ever  out  of  the  reach  of 
all  his  enemies;  to  set  him  once  more  straight  and  free  in 
the  world,  and  give  him  a  fair  chance  of  securing,  by  the 
successful  practice  of  the  profession  of  the  bar,  that  inde- 
pendence, affluence,  and  distinction,  to  which  his  great 
talents,  learning,  industry,  and  unconquerable  energy- 
warranted  him  in  aspiring  to.  As  soon  as  his  lordship 
had  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  his  journey,  he  sent 
off  a  servant  to  request  the  immediate  attendance  of  Mr. 
Runnington — who  was  overjoyed  at  receiving  the  sum- 
mons, and  could  hardly  refrain  from  stepping  over  to  Mr. 
Mansfield's  in  order  to  apprize  Mr.  Aubrey  of  the  arrival 
of  Lord  de  laZouch.  He  abstained,  however,  from  doing 
so,  on  recollecting  the  strict  injunctions  of  Lord  de  la 
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Zouch;  and  immediately  set  off  for  Dover  street.  But 
before  they  met,  let  me  take  the  opportunity  of  mention- 
ing one  or  two  little  matters,  connected  with  the  previous 
movements  of  Mr.  Runnington.  He  was  a  very  able 
man;  clear-headed,  cautious,  experienced,  and  singularly 
prompt  and  determined,  when  once  he  had  resolved  on 
any  course  of  proceeding:  in  short,  he  was  quite  capable 
of  contending  against  even  such  a  formidable  opponent 
as  Gammon,  subtle,  tortuous,  and  unscrupulous  as  he 
might  be.  "  Let  me  once  get  hold  of  Master  Gammon — 
that's  all!" — thought,  very  frequently,  Mr.  Runnington. 
Now,  the  astounding  avowal  which  Miss  Aubrey  repre- 
sented Mr.  Gammon  as  having  made  to  her,  in  his  insane 
attempt  to  prevail  upon  her  to  entertain  his  addresses — 
viz.  that  he  possessed  the  power  of  immediately,  and  by 
legal  means,  displacing  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  repossessing 
Mr.  Aubrey  of  Yatton — had  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Runnington. 

The  more  that  he  reflected  upon  the  incident,  and 
upon  the  character  of  Mr.  Gammon,  the  stronger  became 
his  conviction  that  Mr.  Gammon  had  been  in  earnest  in 
what  he  had  said;  that  there  was  a  foundation  in  fact  for 
his  assertion;  and  that  if  so,  some  scheme  of  profound 
and  infernal  wickedness  must  have  been  had  recourse  to, 
in  order  to  dispossess  Mr.  Aubrey  of  Yatton,  and  place 
Titmouse  there  in  his  stead.  Then  Mr.  Runnington  ad- 
verted, in  his  own  mind,  to  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Gam- 
mon's exercising  such  a  constant  interference  and  control 
over  Titmouse,  and  all  matters  connected  with  Yatton. 
Mr.  Runnington  many  and  many  a  time  pondered  these 
things  in  his  mind,  but  was,  after  all,  completely  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  steps  to  take,  and  how  to  deal  with 
the  affair  as  it  stood.  Then  again,  with  reference  to  the 
death  of  Lady  Stratton,  and  the  melancholy  circumstances 
attending  it,  Mr.  Runnington  had  entered  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Parkinson,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining the  chances  there  were  of  procuring  his  draft  of 
Lady  Stratum's  will,  to  be  admitted  to  probate,  and  laid 
the  correspondence,  in  the  shape  of  a  case,  before  an 
eminent   practitioner   in   the  ecclesiastical   court.     The 
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opinion  he  thus  obtained,  was,  however,  adverse;  mainly, 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  clearly  evidence  to  show 
a  subsequent  essential  alteration  of  intention  on  the  part 
of  Lady  Stratton,  to  say  nothing  of  certain  other  difficul- 
ties which  were  suggested  in  the  opinion.  Mr.  Run- 
nington  was  much  chagrined  at  this  result;  and,  of  course 
abandoned  his  intention  of  seriously  contesting  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse's claim  to  administration.  It  could,  however,  he 
thought,  do  no  harm,  if  he  was  just  to  lodge  a  caveat,  even 
if  he  there  left  the  matter.  It  might  have  the  effect  of 
interposing  some  delay,  and  staving  off  any  contem- 
plated proceedings  upon  the  bond  of  Mr.  Aubrey.  This 
step,  therefore  he  took,  and  was  greatly  delighted  in 
finding,  some  short  time  afterwards,  that  the  Vulture 
Company  were  bent  on  pursuing  their  ordinary  course 
in  cases  of  policies  which  rendered  it  worth  their  while, 
viz.  not  paying  till  they  were  forced  to  do  so:  and  the 
company,  in  their  turn,  were  delighted  to  find  that  there 
was  a  chance  of  a  protracted  dispute  concerning  the  right 
to  the  policy.  Not  satisfied  with  this — still  haunted  by 
Mr.  Gammon's  mysterious  statement  to  Miss  Aubrey — 
it  all  at  once  occurred  to  Mr.  Runnington,  in  the  course 
of  his  many  meditations  upon  the  subject,  to  take  an  op- 
portunity of  discussing  the  affair,  in  all  its  bearings,  with 
the  Attorney-General,  whose  penetrating,  practical  saga- 
city, sharpened  by  his  Zealand  sympathy,  might  hit  upon 
something  or  other  undiscernable  to  Mr.  Runnington. 
Without  having  intimated  his  intentions  to  Mr.  Aubrey, 
Mr.  Runnington,  shortly  after  having  lodged  his  caveat, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  Attorney- 
General,  expressly  with  a  view  of  talking  over  the  affairs 
of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Aubrey. 

"  God  bless  my  soul!"  cried  the  Attorney-General,  in 
a  tone  of  wonder,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Runnington  had  men- 
tioned the  statement  of  Mr.  Gammon,  to  Miss  Aubrey, 
and  the  circumstances  accompanying  it.  In  short,  it  was 
clear  that  the  Attorney-General  was  every  whit  as  much 
struck  with  the  circumstance  as  had  been  Mr.  Running- 
ton;  and  for  some  minutes  after  Mr.  Runnington  had 
named  it,  seemed  lost  in  thought.     A  considerable  pause 
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here  ensued  ia  their  conversation;  and  Mr.  Runnington 
was  quite  delighted  to  see  his  distinguished  companion 
evidently  engaged  in  turning  about  the  facts  of  the  case 
in  his  clear  and  powerful  understanding;  viewing  them 
from  every  point  in  which  they  could  be  contemplated, 
and  in  all  their  bearings. 

M  It's  very  likely,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  the  fel- 
low was  in  earnest,"  at  length  said  the  Attorney-General; 
"  at  all  events,  that  he  believed  he  possessed  the  power 
he  professed  to  possess;  and  that  he  was  hurried  away  a 
little  into  prematurely  disclosing  it.  Egad,  he's  a  nice 
person,  that  Gammon,  too,  by  the  way,  to  think  of  his 
proposing  to  sweet,  pretty  Miss  Aubrey — ah,  hah,"  added 
the  Attorney-General,  with  a  faint  but  contemptuous  smile; 
and  presently  added,  in  a  musing  sort  of  way — "  I've  got 
the  general  facts  that  came  out  at  the  trial  still  pretty  fresh 
in  my  mind,  and  I've  been  just  running  over  the  links  in 
his" chain  of  proof.  'Gad!  we  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  detect  a  hitch  if  there  had  been  one!  link  by  link;  we 
were  long  enough  about  it,  at  any  rate!  I  can  conceive, 
too,  that  in  a  case  of  that  sort  there  was  room  for  a  little 
bit  of  perjury,  if  it  were  cleverly  managed;  and  Mr.  Gam- 
mon is  a  clever  man!  By  the  way,  I'm  actually  going 
down  special  for  him  to  York,  in  that  bribery  case,  ah, 
hah. — Ay,"  he  presently  resumed,  "  I  suspect  that  one 
or  two  of  the  links  in  that  chain  of  his  must  have  been  of 
base  metal.  Devil  take  him!  he  must  have  done  it  Avell 
too!"     He  smiled  bitterly. 

"  If  that's  your  impression,  Mr.  Attorney,  what  do 
you  think  of  having  a  shot  at  them — a  second  ejectment?" 

"  O,  by  heaven!  that's  an  awful  affair!"  replied  the 
Attorney-General,  shrugging  his  shoulders;  "  besides, 
what  he's  done  once,  he  may  do  again." 

M  Ah,  but  we  know  all  his  witnesses  now  beforehand! 
Then  we  fought  him  in  the  dark;  but  now — " 

"  Ay,  there's  something  in  that,  certainly,"  said  the 
Attorney-General,  musingly;  "but  then  'tis  such  a  fright- 
ful expense;  and  where's  poor  Aubrey  to  get  the  means!" 

"  O,  never  mind  that,  Mr.  Attorney!"  replied  Mr.  Run- 
nington,  but  at  the  same  time  rather  seriously;  but  think- 
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ing  of  Lord  de  la  Zonch,  he  added,  rather  briskly,  H  only 
you  intimate  an  opinion  favourable  towards  venturing 
the  experiment,  and  I'll  undertake  that  funds  shall  be 
forthcoming." 

While  Mr.  Runnington  was  saying  this  the  Attorney- 
General  sat  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  his  head  inclined 
on  one  side,  the  fingers  of  one  hand  playing  mechanically 
with  his  chain;  in  fact,  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  thought, 
and  Mr.  Runnington  did  not  interrupt  him. 

"  Ah,"  he  presently  exclaimed,  with  a  sort  of  sigh, 
looking  with  much  vivacity  at  his  companion — "  I  have 
it — I  have  it — I  see  a  way  out  of  the  wood!  Well,  if 
you  can  only  get  ammunition,  it's  my  advice  to  you  to 
fight  the  battle  over  again,  but  on  quite  a  different  field." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Attorney?    What — in  a  court  of  equity?" 

"  Oh,  poh!  no. — You  say  you  have  entered  a  caveat 
against  the  grant  of  Letters  of  Administration?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Runnington,  a  little  dis- 
appointed; "  but,  as  I  explained,  there's  no  chance  of  es- 
tablishing a  will." 

"  Never  mind  that.  Throw  the  will  to  the  dogs.  I'll 
show  you  a  wrinkle  worth  a  hundred  wills!  When  you're 
called  on  to  support  your  caveat,  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Aubrey  is  nearer  of  kin  to  Lady  Stratton 
than  this  fellow  Titmouse — that  will  make  it  necessary 
for  Titmouse,  you  know,  to  set  forth  his  pedigree  with 
the  greatest  minuteness;  you  will  have  a  commission  go 
down  to  the  spot  where  all  the  witnesses  are;  and  those 
fellows,  the  proctors,  you  know,  are  as  keen  as  beagles." 

"  O,  Mr.  Attorney!  I-— I  see  it  all!    O,  admirable!" 

"  To  be  sure!"  continued  the  Attorney-General,  with 
much  interest.  "  Their  case  will  be,  as  it  were,  laid  on 
the  rack,  when  the  process  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  is 
applied  to  it.  You  have  an  examiner  on  the  spot,  all 
secret  and  mysterious;  proctors  ferreting  out  all  sorts  of  old 
registers  and  musty  documents,  thatz^e  should  never  think 
of.  'Tis  quite  in  their  line — births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages, and  everything  connected  with  them.  By  Jove! 
if  there's  a  flaw,  you'll  hit  it  in  this  way!" 

"  O,  Mr.  Attorney!"  cried  Mr.  Runnington,  with  grate- 
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ful  glee,  "  your  hint  is  worth  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  pounds." 

M  If  it  only  produces  Ten  Tlwusand  a-Year — ah, 
hah!"  interrupted  the  Attorney-General,  laughing  good- 
naturedly;  and  very  soon  afterwards  Mr.  Runnington 
quitted  his  chamber,  charmed  and  excited  by  the  masterly 
suggestion  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  resolved  to  go  off 
to  his  proctor,  and  see  about  acting  upon  it  forthwith,  and 
get  a  kind  of  general  notion  of  the  process  which  he 
thought  of  commencing.  You  might,  within  an  hour's 
time  after  his  quitting  the  chambers  of  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, have  seen  Mr.  Runnington  closeted  with  his  proctor 
— the  proctor  always  employed  by  his  firm — Mr.  Obadiah 
Pounce — a  man  whose  look  told  you  he  was  made  for 
penetrating  into  and  poking  about  in  anything  musty  or 
obscure.  He  was,  indeed,  thoroughly  up  to  his  business — 
not  an  abler  or  more  experienced  proctor  was  to  be  found 
in  Doctor's  Commons.  As  Mr.  Pounce  was  not  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  facts,  inasmuch  as  he  had  drawn 
up  the  case  which  had  been  submitted  to  Dr.  Flare  for 
his  opinion  as  to  the  admissibility  of  Mr.  Parkinson's 
draft  of  Lady  Stratton's  intended  will,  to  probate — it  did 
not  take  long  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  wishes  and 
intentions  of  Mr.  Runnington. 

"  Let  us  come  away  to  Dr.  Flare  at  once,"  quoth 
Pounce,  putting  his  watch  into  his  fob.  "  You'll  catch 
him  in  just  now,  I  know,  and  perhaps  in  good  humour; 
and  a  short  consultation  with  him  will  be  worth  half  a 
dozen  written  opinions." 

So  they  set  off  for  the  chambers  of  Dr.  Flare,  which 
were  at  only  a  few  yards'  distance.  Dr.  Flare  was  a  very 
great  man  in  the  ecclesiastical  court;  in  fact  by  far  the 
most  eminent  practitioner  there.  He  was  thoroughly 
versed  in  ecclesiastical  law,  and  every  species  of  learn- 
ing connected  with  it;  in  fact,  he  had  for  the  last  thirty 
years  been  concerned  in  every  case  of  the  least  importance 
which  had  come  before  that  solemn,  quaint,  and  mysteri- 
ous tribunal.  He  was  possessed  of  great  acuteness  and 
powers  of  arrangement,  of  wonderful  industry,  but  his 
capital  quality  was  that  of  thoroughly  identifying  himself 
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with  his  cause.  Into  every  case  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed, he  entered  with  all  the  keenness  and  vivacity 
which  he  could  have  displayed  on  one  of  vital  personal 
consequence  to  himself.  The  moment  he  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  facts  of  his  case,  he  was  really  convinced, 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  that  he  was  on  the  right  side; 
that  the  legal  and  moral  merits  were  with  his  client;  and 
that  he  ought  to  win.  But,  to  be  sure,  such  a  temper 
was  his!  So  fierce  and  fiery,  that  it  scorched  everybody 
that  came  in  contact  with  him.  He  was  like  an  angry 
dog,  who,  if  he  has  nothing  else  to  snap  at,  will  snap  at 
his  own  tail;  and  Dr.  Flare,  when  he  had  no  one  else  to 
get  into  a  passion  with,  would  get  into  one  with  himself. 
His  own  quickness  of  perception  was  calculated  to  ren- 
der him  impatient  and  irritable  under  even  the  clearest 
and  briefest  statement  of  a  case  that  could  be  addressed 
to  him.  He  was,  in  a  manner,  the  victim  of  his  own 
acumen  nimium.  In  spite  of  considerable  impetuosity 
oi  temper,  he  was  a  kind,  an  honourable,  and  high-minded 
man;  and  when  not  in  actual  conflict,  lived  on  very  good 
terms  with  the  solemn,  sleepy,  old  gentleman,  to  whom 
he  was  sometimes  opposed.  In  person,  he  was  short 
and  spare;  his  slight  gray  whiskers  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  calcined  by  his  cheeks,  which  though  thin,  were  of 
a  florid  red  colour;  his  forehead  was  ample;  and  there 
was  an  expression  about  his  piercing  gray  eyes  which 
seemed  to  ask,  with  a  curse,  of  any  one  entering,  "  Why 
d'ye  interrupt  me?"  When  Mr.  Pounce  and  Mr.  Run- 
nington  entered  his  room — which  was  covered  with  pa- 
pers and  open  books — the  Doctor  was  settling  in  furore, 
articles  extending  over  many  hundred  folios,  against  an 
unhappy  curate,  flourishing  on  forty  pounds  a  year  in 
Rutlandshire,  "  touching  and  concerning  his  soul's 
health,  and  the  lawful  correction  and  reformatio)!  of  his 
manners  and  excesses,"  (such  was  the  solemn  and  affec- 
tionate strain  in  which  the  reverend  delinquent  was  ad- 
dressed,) in  having  refused  to  baptize  a  child  by  the  name 
of  "Judas  Iscariot" — that  being  the  name  desired  to  be 
given  to  his  infant  by  a  little  radical  cobbler,  a  chattering 
infidel,  who  sought,  by  that  means,  to  evince  his  hatred  of 
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the  Christian  religion.  Now  Dr.  Flare  was  himself  an 
ardent  friend  of  the  church,  and  a  sincere  Christian:  but 
he  had  brought  himself  to  look  upon  this  poor  clergyman 
as  guilty  of  a  most  flagrant  piece  of  wickedness;  and  was 
forging,  con  amove,  the  bolt  to  be  presently  levelled  at  so 
enormous  an  offender.  But  a  few  minutes  before  their 
arrival,  an  incident  had  occurred  to  the  Doctor  which  had 
roused  him  into  a  kind  of  fever:  he  had  been  interrupted 
by  an  applicant  to  be  sworn  to  some  matter  or  other,  for 
which  the  Doctor  was  entitled  to  the  usi^al  fee  of  one 
shilling.  The  deponent  had  only  half-a-crown;  so  the 
Doctor  had  to  take  out  his  purse,  and  give  him  the  dif- 
ference, (eighteenpence,)  with  a  muttered  curse:  and  you 
may  guess  the  scene  that  ensued  on  the  deponent's,  pre- 
sently returning,  and  requesting  that  the  sixpence  which 
the  Doctor  had  given  him  might  be  changed,  being  a  bad 
one! — Mr.  Runnington  was  prepared  to  go  fully  into  his 
case  before  Doctor  Flare;  but  on  catching  sight  of  him, 
he  looked  so  startling  a  contrast  to  the  calm  and  affable 
Attorney-General,  that  his  heart  suddenly  failed  him; 
and  after  observing,  that  instead  of  interrupting  the  Doc- 
tor at  that  time,  he  would  immediately  lay  a  written  case 
before  him,  he  and  Mr.  Pounce  made  their  escape  into 
the  open  air;  the  former  looking  so  relieved  of  apprehen- 
sion, that  Mr.  Pounce  almost  died  with  laughter.  But  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Runnington,  that  in  the  present  step  of 
the  business,  Mr.  Pounce  was  just  as  satisfactory  an 
adviser  as  Dr.  Flare  could  be;  and  he  determined  upon  be- 
ing guided  by  Mr.  Pounce,  whom  he  immediately  instruct- 
ed to  retain  Dr.  Flare;  and  then  talked  over  the  whole  case, 
in  all  its  bearings;  the  result  being,  that  Mr.  Pounce 
entirely  corroborated  the  view  taken  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  pointed  out  so  clearly  and  forcibly  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  attending  the  contemplated  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, that  Mr.  Runnington  nearly  made  up  his  mind 
on  the  spot  to  venture  on  the  experiment;  but  at  all  events, 
undertook  to  give  his  final  decision  within  twenty- four 
hours'  time.  The  next  morning,  however,  he  received 
information  from  Mr.  Pounce,  which  was  calculated  to 
quicken  his  motions;  viz.  that  Mr.  Titmouse  was  moving, 
6* 
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and  had  just  "  warned  the  caveat"  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering who  his  opponent  was,  and  what  was  the  ground 
of  his  opposition.  Now,  this  chanced  to  occur  on  the 
very  day  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch's  arrival  in  London;  his 
servant  calling  at  Mr.  Runnington's  office  with  a  note 
requesting  his  attendance  in  Dover  Street,  within  a  [ew 
hours  of  Mr.  Runnington's  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
movement  of  Mr.  Titmouse.  The  result  of  a  very  long 
and  animated  discussion  between  Mr.  Runnington  and 
Lord  de  la  Zouch  was,  that  his  lordship  acquiesced  in  the 
expediency  of  the  course  suggested  to  him,  namely,  to 
suspend  for  a  month  or  two  carrying  into  effect  the 
scheme  which  he  had  formed  for  extricating  Mr.  Aubrey 
from  all  his  liabilities — since  the  proceedings  about  to  be 
instituted  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  might  possibly  render 
unnecessary  the  very  large  pecuniary  sacrifice  contem- 
plated by  his  lordship,  by  disentitling  Mr.  Titmouse  to 
receive  any  part  of  the  demand  he-was  at  present  enforc- 
ing against  Mr.  Aubrey.  His  lordship  then  gave  a  carte 
blanche  to  Mr.  Runnington,  and  authorized  him  instantly 
to  commence,  and  most  vigorously  prosecute  every  pro- 
ceeding that  might  be  necessary — to  spare  no  expense 
or  exertion — to  give  and  take  no  quarter;  for  Lord  de  la 
Zouch  expressed  the  warmest  indignation  at  the  whole 
conduct  of  Mr.  Gammon,  particularly  his  presumptuous 
advances  towards  Miss  Aubrey,  and  the  audacious  mea- 
sures he  had  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  securing  her 
favour.  His  lordship  also  felt,  in  common  with  the  Attor- 
ney-General and  Mr.  Runnington,  that  Mr.  Gammon's 
avowal  to  Miss  Aubrey  of  his  absolute  control  over  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Yatton  property,  warranted  the  suspi- 
cion that  the  vigorous  proceedings  about  to  be  instituted 
would  lead  to  the  most  important  results.  Thus  fortified, 
Mr.  Runnington  immediately  gave  instructions  to  Mr. 
Pounce  to  proceed;  and  that  person  at  once  entered  for- 
mally into  battle  with  his  brother  proctor,  Mr.  Quod, 
who  was  acting  for  Mr.  Titmouse.  Supposing  it  to  be 
all  a  very  simple,  straightforward  affair  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Titmouse,  Mr.  Quod  did  not  give  himself  any  par- 
ticular concern  about  the  step  taken  by  Mr.  Pounce,  and 
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with  which  he  did  not  acquaint  Mr.  Gammon,  till  that 
gentleman  called  to  inquire  in  what  state  the  proceedings 
were;  and  when  he  found  the  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Au- 
brey, and  that  it  would  compel  Mr.  Titmouse  to  prove 
over  again  every  link  in  the  chain  which  connected  him 
with  the  elder  branch  of  the  Aubrey  family,  he  was  not 
a  little  agitated,  though  he  made  a  great  effort  to  conceal 
it,  while  listening  to  Mr.  Quod's  account  of  the  process 
about  to  be  commenced.  Each  party,  it  seemed,  would 
have  to  give  in  to  the  court  "  an  allegation"  or  state- 
ment of  the  pedigree  he  intended  to  establish,  and  which 
would  be  lodged  at  the  registry.  Each  would  then,  in 
due  course,  obtain  a  copy  of  his  opponent's  allegation, 
in  order  to  guide  him  in  framing  his  own  proof  and  in- 
terrogatories. A  commission  would  then  be  sent  by  the 
court  into  the  county  where  the  witnesses  resided,  to 
examine  them;  the  examiner  being  an  officer  of  the  court, 
a  proctor;  and  representing  the  court  in  the  proceeding. 
This  officer  having  been  furnished  by  the  parties  with  a 
copy  of  the  two  allegations,  the  names  of  the  witnesses, 
and  the  interrogatories,  would  proceed  to  examine  the 
witnesses;  but  in  a  manner  very  different  from  any 
adopted  by  the  courts  of  law,  viz.  one  by  one,  alone, 
secretly,  and  in  the  most  searching  and  thorough  manner; 
and  having  given  his  or  her  evidence,  the  witness  would 
be  formally  threatened  with  the  terrors  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical court,  if  he  or  she  should  presume  to  disclose  to 
any  person,  much  less  the  parties,  the  evidence  that  had 
been  extracted  by  the  examiner.  When  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  had  been  in  this  mysterious  way  collected, 
it  could  be  lodged  in  the  proper  office  of  the  court;  and 
till  the  arrival  of  the  proper  time  for  "publication  pass- 
ing," i.  e.,  permitting  both  parties  to  take  copies  of  the 
evidence — they  would  be  in  total  ignorance  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  evidence  which  had  been  given  by 
even  their  own  witnesses.  Mr.  Quod  added,  that  the 
briefs  which  had  been  used  at  the  trial  of  the  action  of 
ejectment,  would  of  themselves  furnish  almost  the  entire 
"  allegations,"  and  greatly  facilitate  and  accelerate  the 
proceedings. 
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"Then,  do  the  parties,  or  their  proctors,  go  down 
beforehand  to  the  spot  where  the  commission  is  to  be 
held?" 

"  0,  yes,  both  parties,  of  course — Pounce  and  I  shall 
be  both  at  work  down  there,  rummaging  registers, 
records,  churchyards — brushing  up  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  that's  got  a  word  to  say  on  the  subject — warm 
work,  warm  work,  Mr.  Gammon!  We  sha'n't  leave  a 
stone  unturned  on  either  side,"  said  Mr.  Quod,  rubbing 
his  hands,  with  a  pleased  and  confident  air  that  strangely 
contrasted  with  the  reserved  and  disconcerted  manner 
of  his  companion,  who,  in  fact,  had  been  thrown  into  a 
cold  perspiration  by  what  he  had  heard. 

"  Pounce  is  a  keen  hand,  but  I  know  one  that  is  not 
afraid  of  him  any  day!  But  I'm  sorry  they've  secured 
Dr.  Flare,  I  own" 

"Ah,  well,  that  can't  be  helped  now,  you  know.  Good- 
day,  Mr.  Quod,"  said  Gammon,  with  a  sickly  smile;  "I 
shall  be  with  you  about  this  time  to-morrow,  to  make 
arrangements."     And  with  this  he  withdrew. 

"  Curse  Lady  Stratton — her  will — her  policy — every- 
thing connected  with  the  old  creature,"  said  Gammon  to 
himself,  vehemently,  as  he  sat  that  evening  alone,  in  his 
chamber,  meditating  upon  this  most  unexpected  turn 
which  the  thing  had  taken;  "  nothing  but  vexation,  and 
disappointment,  and  danger,  by  Heaven! — attends  every 
move  I  make  in  her  accursed  affairs!  Was  there  ever 
such  a  twist,  for  instance,  as  this?  Who  could  have 
dreamed  of  it?  What  may  it  not  lead  to?"  Here  he 
got  up  hastily,  and  walked  for  some  minutes  to  and  fro. 
"  By  Heavens,  it  won't  do!  We  must  give  it  up  without  a 
contest.  Yet  that's  throwing  away  a  clear  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  too!  And  Titmouse  will  be  kicking,  too,  at 
that!  But  I'll  quickly  silence  him!"  Another  pause.  "  Stay 
— stay — that  won't  do  either!  O,  murder,  no! — not  for  a 
moment!  What  will  they  not  conclude  from  our  sudden 
striking?  Of  course,  that  our  case  is  rotten — that  we 
dare  not  bring  Titmouse's  pedigree  again  into  the  light; 
and,  besides,  by  relinquishing  to  them  so  large  a  sum, 
shall  we  not  be  putting  weapons  into  their  hands  against 
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ourselves?     Ay,  to  be  sure!  So,  by ,  here  we  are  in 

for  it,  whether  we  will  or  not — and  no  escape!"  The 
latter  words  he  uttered  aloud,  at  the  same  time  snapping 
his  fingers  with  a  desperate  air;  and  then,  throwing  him- 
self down  upon  the  sofa,  he  continued  for  a  long  time  in 
a  state  of  most  direful  perplexity  and  alarm.  Then  another 
thought  occurred  to  him  :  "  Suppose  that  one  were  to 
sound  Aubrey  or  Runnington  on  the  subject,  and  tell 
them  that  I  have  prevailed  on  Titmouse  to  withdraw  his 
claim  to  administer,  in  consideration  of  the  moral  certainty 
there  is  that  Lady  Stratton  intended  they  should  have  her 
property.  Bah!  that  won't  do!  They'd  never  believe 
us!  But  who  the  deuse  is  finding  the  funds  for  such  a 
serious  contest  as  this?  Runnington  has  no  doubt  got 
some  of  Aubrey's  friends  to  come  forward  and  make  a 
last  experiment  on  his  behalf.  But  why  take  this  par- 
ticular move?"  He  drew  a  long  breath,  and  every 
particle  of  colour  fled  from  his  cheek.  "  Alas!  alas!  I 
now  see  it  all.  Miss  Aubrey  has  betrayed  me!  She 
has  told  to  her  brother — to  Runnington — what,  in  my 
madness,  I  mentioned  to  her!  That  explains  all.  Yes, 
you  beautiful  fiend,  it  is  your  hand  that  has  commenced 
the  work  of  destruction,  as  you  suppose!" 

Neither  Lord  de  la  Zouch  nor  Mr.  Runnington  saw 
any  necessity  for  hesitating  to  apprize  Mr.  Aubrey  of  the 
steps  they  meditated  taking  on  his  behalf,  as  soon  as 
they  had  come  to  the  determination  above  recited,  and 
which,  of  course,  it  became  necessary  that  he  should 
distinctly  sanction.  During  the  course,  therefore,  of  the 
day  after  that  on  which  their  determination  had  been 
taken,  at  Lord  de  la  Zouch's  desire,  Mr.  Runnington 
undertook  to  make  the  important  communication  to  Mr. 
Aubrey.  For  a  while  he  seemed  to  stagger  under  the 
weight  of  intelligence  of  such  magnitude;  and  it  was 
some  time  before  he  recovered  calmness  of  feeling  suffi- 
cient to  appreciate  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the 
meditated  step,  viz.,  a  direct  and  immediate  attempt  to 
replace  him  in  the  possession  of  the  estates  from  which 
he  had  been  some  two  years  before  displaced.  But  all 
other  considerations  were  speedily  absorbed  in  one  which 
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most  profoundly  affected  him,  the  princely  conduct  of  his 
friend  Lord  de  la  Zouch.  Mr.  Aubrey  said  scarce  any 
thing  upon  this  topic  for  some  time;  but  Mr.  Runnington 
perceived  how  powerfully  his  feelings  were  excited.  And 
will  it  occasion  surprise  when  I  say,  that  this  feeling  of 
gratitude  towards  the  creature — towards  the  noble  instru- 
ment— was  presently  itself  merged  into  another,  that  of 
gratitude  towards  God,  whose  mysterious  and  beneficent 
purpose  concerning  him  he  contemplated  with  a  holy 
awe?  Mr.  Runnington  was  himself  greatly  moved  by 
the  spectacle  before  him;  but,  desirous  of  relieving  the 
increasing  excitement  under  which  he  perceived  Mr. 
Aubrey  labouring,  he  kindly,  turned  the  conversation 
towards  the  practical  details,  and  apprized  him  of  the 
consultation  he  had  had  with  the  Attorney-General,  to 
all  of  which  Mr.  Aubrey  listened  with  intense  interest, 
and  thoroughly  appreciated  the  value  of  the  admirable 
suggestion  upon  which  they  were  acting.  But  Lord  de 
la  Zouch,  had  with  a  most  delicate  consideration,  peremp- 
torily enjoined  Mr.  Runnington  not  to  acquaint  Mr. 
Aubrey  with  the  circumstance  either  of  his  lordship's 
having  come  over  from  France  solely  on  his  affairs,  or  of 
his  meditated  project  of  summarily  releasing  Mr.  Aubrey 
from  all  his  embarrassments.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Running- 
ton  had  informed  Mr.  Aubrey  that  he  would  find  his 
lordship  then  at  Dover  street,  and  in  readiness  to  receive 
him,  that  closed  their  interview;  and  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  a 
state  of  extraordinary  exhilaration  of  spirits,  instantly 
set  off  to  see  his  munificent  benefactor,  and  pour  out 
before  him  the  homage  of  a  long  oppressed  and  grateful 
heart.  After  a  long  interview,  the  character  of  which 
the  reader  may  easily  imagine,  Lord  de  la  Zouch  insisted 
on  setting  out  for  Vivian  street,  for  he  declared  he  could 
not  let  another  hour  pass  without  seeing  those  in  whose 
welfare  he  felt  so  tender  an  interest:  so,  arm  in  arm,  they 
walked  towards  Vivian  street;  and  it  would  have  made 
any  one's  heart  thrill  with  satisfaction  to  see  the  bright- 
ened countenance  of  poor  Aubrey,  as  he  walked  along, 
full  of  joyful  excitement,  which  was  visible  even  in  the 
elasticity  and  vigour  of  his  step.     It  seemed  as  though 
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a  millstone  had  been  taken  from  his  neck;  for  though  he 
was,  indeed,  of  a  somewhat  sanguine  temperament,  yet 
had  he  not,  in  what  had  happened,  solid  ground  to  sus- 
tain the  strongest  and  brightest  hopes?  Whether  he  was 
right,  or  whether  he  was  wrong,  still  he  entertained  a 
confidence  that  it  was  God's  good  providence  to  which 
he  was  indebted  for  what  had  happened;  and  that  He 
would  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

They  agreed  together,  as  they  neared  Vivian  street, 
to  be  guided  by  circumstances,  in  communicating  or 
withholding  information  of  the  glorious  interference  in 
their  favour  which  was  at  that  moment  in  active  opera- 
tion. Mr.  Aubrey's  knock — so  vastly  sharper  and  more 
energetic  than  was  his  wont — brought  two  fair  faces  to 
the  window  in  a  trice,  and  faces  pale  with  apprehension; 
but  who  shall  tell  the  agitation  they  experienced  on  see- 
ing Lord  de  la  Zouch  and  Mr.  Aubrey?  'Twas  an  af- 
fecting interview;  here  was  their  princely  deliverer,  the 
very  soul  of  delicacy  and  generosity;  for  as  such,  indeed, 
they  regarded  him,  though  as  yet  ignorant  of  his  last 
noble  act  of  munificence!  His  lordship's  quick  and 
affectionate  eye  detected,  with  much  pain,  on  first  seeing 
them,  the  ravages  of  the  cankering  anxiety  which  had 
been  so  long  their  lot;  how  much  thinner  were  both  of 
them,  and  was  more  especially  Mrs.  Aubrey,  than  when 
he  had  last  seen  them!  And  the  mourning  which  they 
wore  for  Lady  Stratton  made  their  delicate  figures  appear 
slighter  than'  even  they  really  were.  Their  counte- 
nances, also,  bore  the  traces  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  but 
the  expression  was,  if  possible,  lovelier  than  ever.  The 
fire  and  spirit  of  Kate's  blue  eyes  was  subdued  into  an 
exquisite  expression  of  serenity  and  pensiveness;  but 
on  the  present  occasion  her  bosom  was  agitated  by  so 
many  conflicting  feelings,  she  felt  conscious  that  the 
very  sense  of  embarrassment  was  a  delicious  one,  as 
gave  a  surprising  variety  of  expression  to  her  features. 
Lord  de  la  Zouch's  heart  melted  within  him,  as  he  look- 
ed at  them,  and  reflected  on  the  sufferings  through  which 
they  had  passed,  and  felt  a  delighted  consciousness  of 
the  pleasure  which  his  appearance  occasioned  that  vir- 
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tuous  but  long  oppressed  and  harassed  family;  and  in 
the  scene  of  their  graceful  and  honourable  poverty:  and 
devout  and  earnest  were  his  wish  and  his  hope,  that 
Providence  would  be  pleased  to  crown  with  success  his 
interference  in  their  behalf.  His  lordship  would  not  be 
denied  on  one  matter  upon  which  he  declared  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind,  that  they  should  all  of  them  re- 
turn with  him  to  dinner  in  Dover  street;  and,  to  be  sure, 
the  sight  of  his  carriage,  which  he  had  ordered  to  fol- 
low him  within  an  hour's  time,  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  he  really  was  in  earnest;  and  they  both  has- 
tened up  to  dress,  O,  with  what  bounding  hearts,  and 
elastic  steps!  Lord  de  la  Zouch  felt,  as  they  all  sat 
together  in  his  carriage,  as  though  he  were  a  fond  father 
restored  to  the  presence  of  long  afflicted  children;  and 
his  courtesy  was  touched  with  an  exquisite  tenderness. 
When  they  entered  the  spacious  and  lofty  drawing- 
rooms,  which,  though  then  wearing  the  deserted  appear- 
ance incident  to  the  season,  reminded  them  of  many 
former  hours  of  splendid  enjoyment,  they  felt  a  flutter 
of  spirits,  which  it  required  a  little  effort  to  overcome. 
The  drawing-room  and  the  dining-room  struck  them  as 
quite  prodigious,  from  their  contrast  to  the  little  rooms 
to  which  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  in  Vivian 
street:  and  several  other  little  incidents  revived  recollec- 
tions and  associations  of  a  painfully  interesting  nature; 
but  as  their  spirits  grew  more  exhilarated,  they  felt  a 
sense  of  real  enjoyment  to  which  all  of  them  had  long 
been  strangers.  One  or  two  sly  allusions  made  by  his 
lordship  to  the  probable  future  occupants  of  the  house 
and  the  more  modern  air  they  might  ehoose,  perhaps,  to 
give  it,  brought  as  bright  a  bloom  into  Miss  Aubrey's 
fair  cheek,  as  ever  had  mantled  there.  When  they  had 
returned  home,  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  bed,  -\\\  of 
them  had  so  much  to  say,  and  were  in  so  joyous  an  ex- 
citement; and  before  they  had  parted  for  the  night,  Au- 
brey, unable  any  longer  to  keep  to  himself  the  true 
source  of  his  enjoyment,  electrified  them  by  a  frank  and 
full  disclosure  of  the  great  events  of  the  day! 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  having 
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accomplished  his  benevolent  purposes,  returned  to  the 
Continent,  having  pledged  Mr.  Aubrey  to  communicate 
with  him  frequently,  and  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  progress  of  the  important  proceedings  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  set  on  foot.  The  splendid  chance  which 
now  existed  of  retrieving  his  former  position,  was  not 
allowed  by  Mr.  Aubrey  to  interfere  with  his  close  atten- 
tion to  his  professional  studies,  to  which  he  might  yet 
have  to  look  for  the  only  source  of  his  future  subsistence; 
and  he  continued  his  attendance  at  Mr.  Mansfield's  cham- 
bers with  exemplary  punctuality  and  energy.  It  was 
not  long  after  Lord  de  la  Zouch's  return  to  the  Conti- 
nent, that  the  melancholy  events  occurred  which  have 
been  narrated  in  the  present  part  of  this  history — I  mean 
the  serious  illness  of  Lord  Dreddlington,  and  the  untime- 
ly death  of  Lady  Cecilia.  The  Aubreys  had  no  other 
intimation  of  those  events  but  such  as  they  derived  from 
the  public  papers,  from  which  it  appeared  that  his  lord- 
ship's illness  had  occasioned  the  fright  which  had  ended 
in  so  sad  a  catastrophe  with  Lady  Cecilia;  and  that  his 
lordship's  illness  had  originated  in  agitation  and  distress 
occasioned  by  the  failure  of  extensive  mercantile  specu- 
lations into  which  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  betrayed 
by  designing  persons.  In  passing  down  Park  Lane,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  Kate,  saw  a  hatchment  suspended 
from  the  house  of  Mr.  Titmouse;  and,  some  short  time 
afterwards,  they  saw  that  gentleman  himself  in  the  park, 
driving  a  beautiful  dark  blue  cab,  his  tiger  and  he  both  in 
mourning.  Black  greatly  changes  most  people's  appear- 
ance; but  it  effected  a  peculiar  change  in  Mr.  Titmouse; 
the  fact  being,  that,  desirous  of  exhibiting  even  extra 
marks  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  Lady 
Cecilia,  he  had  put  his  sandy  mustaches  and  imperial 
into  mourning,  by  carefully  dressing  them  with  Indian 
ink,  which  gave  a  very  touching  and  pensive  character 
to  his  features. 


VOL.   VI.- 
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CHAPTER  II. 


While  Mr.  Pounce  and  Mr.  Quod,  after  their  own 
quaint  fashion,  are  doing  decisive  battle  with  each  other, 
as  it  were,  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  field  of  action;  while, 
to  change  the  figure,  Mr.  Titmouse's  pedigree  is  being 
subjected  to  the  gloomy,  silent,  and  mysterious  inquisi- 
tion of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment 
to  contemplate  a  pitiable  figure,  a  victim  of  the  infernal 
machinations  of  Mr.  Gammon — I  mean  the  poor  old  Earl 
of  Dreddlington.  He  was  yet,  a  month  after  the  death 
of  his  unhappy  daughter,  Lady  Cecilia,  staggering  under 
the  awful  shock  which  he  had  experienced.  Before  he 
had  been  in  any  degree  restored  to  consciousness,  she 
had  been  buried  for  nearly  three  weeks;  and  the  earliest 
notification  to  him  of  the  melancholy  occurrence,  was 
the  deep  mourning  habiliments  of  Miss  Macspleuchan, 
who  scarcelv  ever  quitted  his  bedside.  "When,  in  a  fee- 
ble and  tremulous  voice,  he  inquired  as  to  the  cause  of 
her  death,  he  could  get  no  other  account  of  it,  either  from 
Miss  Macspleuchan,  his  physicians,  or  the  Duke  of  Tan- 
tallan,  than  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  shock  of  sud- 
denly seeing  his  lordship  brought  home  seriously  ill,  she 
being,  moreover,  in  a  very  critical  state  of  health.  When, 
at  length,  he  pressed  Miss  Macspleuchan  upon  the  matter, 
and  challenged  her  as  to  the  real  cause  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, viz:  the  blighting  discovery  of  Mr.  Titmouse's 
illegitimacy;  she  resolutely  maintained  that  he  was  la- 
bouring altogether  under  a  delusion,  indeed  a  double  de- 
lusion; first,  as  to  his  imaginary  conversation  with  Mr. 
Gammon,  and,  secondly,  as  to  his  supposed  communica- 
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tion  of  it  to  Lady  Cecilia.  Her  heart  was  smitten,  how- 
ever, by  the  steadfast  look  of  mournful  incredulity  with 
which  the  earl  regarded  her  from  time  to  time;  and,"  when 
alone,  she  reproached  herself  in  tears  with  the  fraud  she 
was  practising  upon  the  desolate  and  broken-hearted  old 
man.  The  duke,  however,  seconded  by  the  physician, 
was  peremptory  on  the  point,  believing  that  otherwise 
the  earl's  recovery  was  impossible:  and  as  his  grace  in- 
variably joined  Miss  Macspleuchan  in  scouting  the  mere 
mention  of  the  matter  as  but  the  figment  of  a  disordered 
brain,  the  earl  was  at  length  silenced,  if  not  convinced. 
He  peremptorily  prohibited  Mr.  Titmouse,  however, 
from  entering  his  house,  much  more  from  appearing  in 
his  presence;  and  there  was  little  difficulty  in  causing 
him  to  appear  satisfied  that  the  sole  cause  of  his  exclusion 
was  his  cruelty  and  profligacy  towards  the  late  Lady 
Cecilia:  whereas,  with  a  sickening  inward  shudder,  he 
was  apprised  of  the  real  reason  by  Mr.  Gammon.  Very 
shortly  after  the  earl's  illness,  the  Duke  of  Tantallan  had 
sent  for  Mr.  Titmouse  to  interrogate  him  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  his  lordship's  representations;  but  Mr.  Gammon 
had  been  beforehand  with  the  duke,  and  thoroughly  tu- 
tored Titmouse,  dull  and  weak  though  he  was,  in  the 
part  he  was  to  play,  and  which  Mr.  Gammon  made  as 
easy  to  him  as  possible.  He  started  with  well-feigned 
astonishment,  indignation,  and  disgust,  as  soon  as  the 
duke  had  mentioned  the  matter,  and  said  very  little, 
(such  were  Gammon's  peremptory  injunctions,)  and  that 
little  only  in  expression  of  amazement,  that  any  one 
could  attach  the  slightest  importance  to  the  mere  wander- 
ings of  a  disordered  brain.  'Twas  certainly  a  ticklish 
matter,  the  duke  felt,  to  press  too  far,  or  to  think  of  in- 
trusting it  to  third  parties.  His  grace  very  naturally 
concluded,  that  what  his  own  superior  tact  and  activity 
had  failed  in  eliciting,  could  be  detected  by  no  one  else. 
He  frequently  pressed  Mr.  Gammon,  however,  upon  the 
subject,  but  that  gentleman  maintained  the  same  calm 
front  he  had  exhibited  when  first  challenged  upon  the 
subject;  giving  the  same  account  of  all  he  knew  of  Tit- 
mouse's pedigree,  and  clenching  the  matter  by  sending 
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to  his  grace  a  copy  of  the  brief,  and  of  the  short-hand 
writer's  notes  of  the  trial,  challenging,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  rigorous  investigation  into  the  matter.  It  was 
very  natural  for  the  duke,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
yield  at  length,  and  feel  satisfied  that  the  whole  affair 
rested  on  no  other  basis  than  the  distempered  brain  of  his 
suffering  kinsman.  Nothing  shook  him  more,  however, 
than  the  sight  of  Titmouse:  for  he  looked,  verily,  one 
whom  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  suppose  possessed 
of  one  drop  of  aristocratic  blood! — Miss  Macspleuchan, 
a  woman  of  superior  acuteness,  was  infinitely  more  diffi- 
cult to  satisfy  upon  the  subject  than  the  duke;  and  though 
she  said  little,  her  manner  showed  that  she  was  satisfied 
of  the  existence  of  some  dreadful  mystery  or  other,  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Titmouse,  of  which  Mr.  Gammon  was 
master,  and  the  premature  discovery  of  which  had  pro- 
duced the  deplorable  effects  upon  the  earl  under  which 
he  was  at  that  moment  suffering.  The  earl,  when  alone 
with  her,  and  unconscious  of  her  presence,  talked  to 
himself  constantly  in  the  same  strain;  and  when  convers- 
ing with  her,  in  his  intervals  of  consciousness,  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  without  the  slightest  variation, 
facts  which  seemed  as  it  were  to  have  been  burned  in 
upon  his  brain.  Miss  Macspleuchan  had,  to  conceal 
nothing  from  the  reader,  begun  to  cherish  very  warm 
feelings  of  personal  attachment  to  Mr.  Gammon;  whose 
striking  person,  fascinating  conversation,  and  flattering 
attention  to  herself,  a  thing  quite  unusual  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  earl's  visiters,  were  well  calculated  to  conduce 
to  such  a  result.  But  from  the  moment  of  Lord  Dred- 
dlington's  having  made  the  statement  which  had  been 
attended  by  such  dreadful  consequences,  her  feelings  to- 
wards Mr.  Gammom  had  been  completely  chilled  and 
alienated.  Her  demeanour,  on  the  few  occasions  of  their 
meeting,  was  constrained  and  distant;  her  countenance 
clouded  with  suspicion,  her  manners  frozen  with  reserve 
and  hauteur. 

Mr.  Gammon's  first  interview  with  the  earl,  after  his 
illness  and  bereavement,  had  become  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity,  and  was  at  his  lordship's  instance;  his  wishes 
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being  conveyed  through  the  Duke  of  Tantallan,  who 
had  intimated  to  him  that  it  was  indeed  indispensable, 
if  only  to  settle  some  matters  of  business,  of  pressing 
exigency,  connected  with  the  failure  of  the  Artificial  Rain 
Company.  The  duke  was  with  his  noble  kinsman  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Gammon's  calling,  having  intended  to 
be  present  at  the  interview.  They  awaited  his  arrival 
in  the  earl's  library.  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  the 
feelings  with  which  Mr.  Gammon  anticipated  and  pre- 
pared for  the  appointed  interview  with  the  man  on  whom 
he  had  inflicted  such  frightful  evil,  towards  whom  he 
felt  that  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  fiend.  How  had  he 
dealt  with  the  absolute  and  unrestrained  confidence  which 
the  earl  had  reposed  in  him!  The  main  prop  and  pillar 
of  the  earl's  existence,  family  pride,  he,  Gammon,  had 
snapped  asunder  beneath  him:  and  as  for  fortune,  Gam- 
mon knew  that  the  earl  was  absolutely  ruined.  Not, 
however,  that  Gammon  really  felt  any  commiseration 
for  his  victim:  his  anxiety  was  only  as  to  how  he  should 
extricate  himself  from  liability  in  respect  of  it.  And  had 
he  not  cause  for  shuddering  in  approaching  the  earl  on 
that  occasion,  to  be  interrogated  concerning  Titmouse, 
to  look  the  earl  in  the  face  and  deny  what  had  passed 
between  them;  and  that,  too,  when  the  rigid  investigation 
was  pending  which  might  within  a  few  short  weeks  con- 
vict and  expose  him  to  the  scorn,  the  indignation  of 
society,  as  a  monster  of  fraud  and  falsehood? 

The  earl  sat  in  his  library,  dressed  in  deep  black, 
which  hung  upon  his  shrunk,  attenuated  figure,  as  upon 
an  old  skeleton.  He  looked  twenty  years  older  than  he 
had  appeared  two  short  months  ago.  His  hair,  white  as 
snow,  his  pallid,  emaciated  cheek,  his  weak  and  wander- 
ing eye,  and  a  slight  tremulous  motion  about  his  head 
and  shoulders,  all  showed  the  mere  wreck  of  a  man  that 
he  had  become,  and  would  have  shocked  and  subdued 
the  feelings  of  any  beholder.  What  a  contrast  he  pre- 
sented to  the  portly  and  commanding  figure  of  the  Duke 
of  Tantallan,  who  sat  beside  him,  with  a  brow  clouded 
by  anxiety  and  apprehension!  At  length,  "  Mr.  Gam- 
7* 
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mon,  my  lord,"  said  the  servant,  in  a  low  tone,  after 
gently  opening  the  door. 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  the  duke,  rather  nervously, 
adding  to  the  earl,  in  a  hurried  whisper,  "  now  be  calm, 
my  dear  Dreddlington,  be  calm,  it  will  be  over  in  a  few 
minutes'  time."  The  earl's  lips  quivered  a  little,  bis 
thin  white  hands  trembled,  and  his  eyes  were  directed 
to  the  door  with  a  look  of  most  mournful  apprehension, 
as  the  fiend  entered.  Mr.  Gammon  was  pale,  and  evi- 
dently nervous  and  excited;  but  his  habitual  self-command 
would  have  concealed  it  from  any  but  a  practised  ob- 
server. What  a  glance  was  that  with  which  he  first 
saw  the  earl!  "It  gives  me  deep  concern,  my  lord," 
said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  slowly  advancing,  with  an  air  of 
profound  deference  and  sympathy,  "to  see  that  you  have 
been  so  great  a  sufferer!" 

"  Will  you  take  a  chair,  sir?"  said  the  duke,  pointing 
to  one  which  the  servant  had  brought  for  him,  and  in 
which  Gammon  sat  down,  with  a  courteous  inclination 
towards  the  duke;  and  observing  that  Lord  Dreddlington's 
face  had  become  suddenly  flushed,  while  his  lips  moved 
as  if  he  were  speaking,  "  You  see,"  said  his  grace,  "  that 
my  Lord  Dreddlington  is  but  slowly  recovering!"  Gam- 
mon sighed,  and  gazed  at  the  earl  with  an  expression  of 
infinite  concern. 

"  Is  it  true,  sir?"  inquired  the  earl,  after  a  moment's 
interval  of  silence,  evidently  with  a  desperate  effort. 
Gammon  felt  both  of  his  companions  eyeing  him  intently, 
as  he  answered,  calmly,  "Alas!  your  lordship  of  course 
alludes  to  that  unhappy  company." 

"  Is  it  true,  sir?"  repeated  the  earl,  altogether  dis- 
regarding Gammon's  attempt  at  evasion. 

"  You  cannot  but  be  aware,  Mr.  Gammon,  of  the  sub- 
ject to  which  my  J^ord  Dreddlington  is  alluding,"  said 
the  duke,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Oh!"  exclaimed  Gammon,  with  a  slight  shrug  of 
his  shoulders,  and  a  sigh,  "  I  understand  that  your  lord- 
ship is  alluding  to  some  conversation  which  you  suppose 
has  passed  between  us  concerning  Mr.  Titmouse." 
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"  Sir,  sir,  yes!  yes,"  gasped  the  earl,  gazing  at  him 
intently. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  I  have  heard  that  you  suppose  I  told 
your  lordship  that  he  was  illegitimate.''' 

"Ay,"  said  the  earl,  with  tremulous  eagerness. 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  you  are  really  labouring  under  as  com- 
plete a  delusion  as  ever,"  commenced  Gammon,  with  a 
melancholy  smile. 

"  Sir — Mr. Gammon,  do  you  believe  that  there  is  no 
God?  that  He  does  not  know  the — the — "  interrupted 
the  earl,  but  ceased,  apparently  overpowered  by  his  emo- 
tions.   Gammon  looked  in  appealing  silence  at  the  duke. 

"  What  makes  you  imagine,  sir,  that  I  am  bereft  of 
reason  and  memory?"  presently  inquired  the  earl,  with 
a  strength  of  voice  and  manner  which  alarmed  Gammon. 

"  1  cannot  account,  my  lord,  for  the  extraordinary 
hallucination  which  seems" — 

"  And  I  suppose,  sir,  I  am  also  in  a  delusion  concern- 
ing the  rent-charge  for  two  thousand  a-year,  which  you 
have  got  on  the  Yatton  pro — " 

"  Oh,  pardon,  pardon  me,  my  lord!  All  pure,  absolute 
delusion!"  interrupted  Gammon,  with  a  confident  smile, 
a  look,  and  a  tone  of  voice,  that  would  have  staggered 
the  most  incredulous. 

The  earl  raised  his  thin,  white,  trembling  hand,  and 
pressed  it  against  his  forehead  for  a  moment;  and  then 
said,  turning  to  the  duke,  "  He  would  deny  that  he  is 
now  in  our  presence!" 

"  My  dear  Dreddlington,  don't,  for  God's  sake,  excite 
yourself,"  said  the  duke,  anxiously;  adding,  after  a  pause, 
"  I  am  as  persuaded,  as  I  am  of  my  existence,  that  you're 
under  a  complete  delusion!  Recollect  your  serious  illness; 
every  one  is  subject  to  delusions  of  some  sort  or  other 
when  he's  been  so  ill  as  you  have." 

"Oh,  Tantallau!  Tantallan!"  replied  the  earl,  mourn- 
fully shaking  his  head,  "I  take  God  to  witness  how  this 
man  is  lying!"  The  duke  glanced  hastily  at  Gammon 
as  these  words  were  uttered,  and  observed  that  he  had 
gone  suddenly  pale,  and  was  in  the  act  of  rising  from  his 
chair. 
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"  Pray,  Mr.  Gammon,"  commenced  the  duke,  implor- 

44  I  can  make  very  great  allowance,  I  assure  your  grace, 
for  his  lordship's  situation;  but  there  are  bounds  which 
I  will  allow  no  man  living  to  overstep  with  impunity, " 
said  Gammon,  calmly,  but  resolutely;  overjoyed  at  obtain- 
ing such  a  pretext  for  abruptly  terminating  the  embarrass- 
ing interview,  "  and  unless  his  lordship  chooses  instantly 
to  retract  what  he  has  said,  and  apologize  for  it,  I  will 
never  enter  his  presence  again!" 

"  O,  he  had  better  go!"  said  the  earl,  feebly,  addressing 
the  duke,  evidently  averting  his  face  from  Gammon  with 
disgust  and  horror. 

"  Mr.  Gammon,  pray,  resume  your  seat,"  said  the 
duke,  significantly;  "  I  will  undertake  to  warrant  you  in 
regarding  the  words  as  not  having  been  spoken." 

44 1  thank  your  grace,"  replied  Gammon  determinately, 
44 1  require  an  explicit  retraction.  I  entertain  a  deep 
deference  towards  your  grace,  but  am  also  aware  of  what 
is  due  to  myself.  My  lord,"  he  added,  as  if  at  a  sudden 
impulse,  addressing  the  earl,  4k  do  permit  me  to  request 

your  lordship  to  withdraw  and  apologize  for" But 

the  earl  turned  his  face  aside,  and  extended  his  hand 
towards  Gammon,  feebly  motioning  him  away;  on  which, 
with  a  low  bow  to  the  Duke  of  Tantallan,  Gammon  took 
his  hat  and  moved  towards  the  door. 

44  Sir — Mr.  Gammon,  you  must  not  go,"  said  the 
duke,  earnestly;  44  you  are  here  on  business  of  pressing 
importance,  all  this  must  pass  away  and  be  forgotton." 

44  Your  grace  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  attend  at  any 
time,  and  anywhere;  but  this  room  1  quit  instantly." 

44  Then,  sir,  have  the  goodness  to  walk  into  the  next 
room,"  said  the  duke,  somewhat  imperiously,  44  and  I 
will  come  to  you  presently."  Mr.  Gammon  bowed,  and 
withdrew. 

44  O  God!  how  atrocious  is  the  conduct  of  that  man!" 
said  the  earl,  when  they  were  left  alone. 

44  Really,  Dreddlington,  you  must  get  rid  of  these — 
these — absurd  notions." 

44  Let  me  never  see  his  face  again!"  replied  the  earl, 
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feebly.  "  I  have  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  that  time 
the  sight  of  him,  I  feel,  makes  still  shorter!"  The  duke 
looked  both  vexed  and  embarrassed. 

64  Come,  come,  now  he's  here,  and  on  a  very  impor- 
tant errand;  let  us  have  done  with  him.  Let  us  have  him 
back,  and  I'll  tell  him  you  withdraw" 

"  Withdraw?  He  is  withdrawn,"  said  the  earl,  con- 
fusedlv. 

"  What  d'ye  mean,  my  dear  Dreddlington?  I  say  let 
me  tell  him"— — 

"  I  mean,  it  was  at  his  chambers,  in  Holborn,  I  pledge 
my  honour,  I  recollect  it  as  if  it  were  yester" 

"  Pho,  pho!"  cried  the  duke,  rather  impatiently,  "it 
must  be  done!  He's  come  on  matters  of  the  very  last 
importance,  the  thing's  been  put  off  to  the  very  latest 
moment  on  your  account;  that  cursed  company!"  The 
earl  looked  up  at  his  companion,  and  a  faint  smile  flitted 
over  his  wasted  features. 

"  Ah,  I'm  now  satisfied,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head, 
"  that  they  must  dig  a  very  great  depth  indeed  before 
they  come  to  the  copper."  The  duke  looked  puzzled, 
but  said,  hastily,  "  That's  right!  I'll  have  him  back,  and 
you'll  allow  me  to  say  it's  all  a  mistake?" 

"  Certainly,  I  am  satisfied  of  it." 

"  That  will  do,  my  dear  Dreddlington,  that's  the  way 
such  nonsense  should  be  put  an  end  to,"  said  the  duke, 
and,  ringing  the  bell,  ordered  the  servant  to  request  Mr. 
Gammon  to  return.  After  a  brief  interval,  that  gentle- 
man re-entered  the  library,  but  with  some  sternness  and 
reluctance  of  manner. 

"  Mr.  Gammon,"  replied  the  duke,  a  little  quickly, 
"  my  Lord  Dreddlington  owns  he  was  mistaken — he,  of 
course,  withdraws  the  expression;  so  we  had  better  at 
once  to  business" 

"  Ay,  certainly,  certainly!  Have  you  the  papers  with 
you,  Mr.  Gammon?"  inquired  the  earl,  while  his  trem- 
bling fingers  were  on  his  gold  spectacles.  Mr.  Gammon 
bowed  rather  haughtily,  and,  resuming  the  chair  he  had 
quitted,  drew  it  to  the  table,  and  opened  a  little  packet  of 
papers. 
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"  It  was  a  ridiculous  affair,  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  the 
earl,  addressing  Mr.  Gammon,  who  felt  a  little  surprised 
at  the  altered  look  and  tone  of  the  earl. 

"  I  fear  it  was  extremely  unfortunate,  my  lord,  in  its 
issue,"  he  replied,  gravely,  arranging  his  papers. 

"  The  thing  did  not  look  so  absurd  at  first)  Tantallan, 
I  assure  you!"  said  the  earl,  addressing  the  duke,  who 
was  eyeing  Mr.  Gammon's  movements  with  much  anx- 
iety; for  he  had  come  prepared  to  state  the  final  result  of 
long  negotiations  between  the  creditors  and  the  directors 
and  shareholders  of  the  Artificial  Rain  Company. 

"  These  things  never  do,  at  first,"  his  grace  replied, 
with  a  sort  of  sigh. 

"  Just  show  us,  Mr.  Gammon,  if  you  please,  the  dia- 
grams-and  the  sections  of  the  strata" 

"  The  what!"  inquired  the  duke,  turning  surprisedly 
to  the  earl;  so  did  Mr.  Gammon,  and  for  a  moment 
ceased  arranging  his  papers.  Both  the  duke  and  he 
turned  pale,  and  gazed  in  silent  dismay  at  their  com- 
panion. Gammon  felt  momentarily  sick  at  heart.  It  was 
evident  that  Lord  Dreddlington's  mind  had  gently  given 
way.  There  was  a  smile  of  indescribable  weakness 
flickering  about  the  mouth;  the  eyes  were  unsteady,  all 
sternness  had  vanished  from  his  brow;  and  his  manner 
was  calm,  with  even  an  approach  towards  cheerfulness. 
Gammon  glanced  with  horror  at  the  duke,  who,  without 
removing  his  eyes  from  Lord  Dreddlington,  unconsciously 
exclaimed,  "  O  my  God!" 

"  Is  it  your  lordship's  pleasure" faltered  Gammon, 

his  hands  trembling  visibly. 

"  You  are  right,  Tantallan,"  said  Lord  Dreddlington, 
as  if  suddenly  struck  by  the  peculiar  look  with  which 
the  duke  continued  to  regard  him.  "  You  shall  hear  all; 
but  we  must  be  alone.  Sir,  you  may  retire  and  be  in 
attendance  another  day,"  he  added,  abruptly,  addressing 
Gammon  with  all  his  former  stateliness  of  manner,  but 
with  a  feeble  voice.  Mr.  Gammon,  very  greatly  agitated, 
hastily  put  together  the  documents  he  had  partially  ar- 
ranged on  the  table,  and,  with  a  profound  bow,  with- 
drew. 
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"  At  nine  this  evening,  in  Portman  Square,  sir,  if  you 
please,"  said  the  duke,  in  an  agitated  manner. 

"  I  will  attend  your  grace,"  said  Gammon,  and  with 
not  a  little  trepidation  closed  the  door  after  him;  on  which 
the  earl  proceeded,  in  a  very  anxious  manner  to  intimate 
the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of 
Fitzclaret  and  others,  to  prevent  his,  Lord  Dreddlington's 
obtaining  a  marquisate,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been 
connected  with  Sir  Sharper  Bubble  in  a  swindling  com- 
pany; and  his  lordship  had  good  grounds  for  believing 
that  Mr.  Gammon  was  secretly  lending  his  assistance  to 
the  undertaking,  and  his  coming  there  that  morning  with 
the  papers  relating  to  the  intended  purchase  of  the  Isle 
of  Dogs,  was  in  furtherance  of  his  treacherous  objects! 
The  duke  listened  in  silent  dismay  to  this  rambling  ac- 
count of  the  imaginary  conspiracy,  and  had  just  deter- 
mined upon  quietly  sending  for  Miss  Macspleuchan, 
when  the  earl  abruptty  paused,  and  after  a  confused  stare  at 
his  companion,  pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  said, 
with  hesitation  and  embarrassment,  "Pray,  Tantallan, 
don't  think  anything  more  about  what  I  have  been  saying! 
I — I  feel  that  I  have  been  talking  nonsense,  incoherently. 
Surely,  it  must  have   struck  you  so!   Eh,  Tantallan?" 

There  was  something  so  imbecile  and  miserable  in  the 
look  with  which  the  earl  regarded  his  companion,  that 
the  duke  for  a  moment  could  not  reply  to  him.  At  length, 
"  My  dear  Dreddlington,"  said  he,  gently  grasping  his 
hand,  "you  are,  at  present,  only  a  little  excited, you  will 
soon  recover  yourself.  Let  us  ask  Miss  Macspleuchan  to 
join  us,  as  she  is  sitting  all  alone  up-stairs." 

"Not  just  now,  Tantallan;  I  feel  I  have  wandered  a 
little,  but  all  is  now  right  a^ain.  He  is  gone,  is  he?" 
The  duke  nodded.  "  The  sight  of  that  man  was  at  first 
too  much  for  me;  I  felt  oppressed  and  confused,  but  I 
thought  it  right  to  struggle  against  it!  He  denied  it  all! 
Is  not  that  enough  to  drive  a  man  out  of  his  senses?" 

"  My  dear  Dreddlington,  we  shall  get  wrong  again,  let 
us  quit  the  subject,"  said  the  duke  anxiously. 

"  No,"  replied  the  earl,  languidly,  "  do  not  fear  me; 
I  feel  quite  myself  again!  I  can  only  repeat  to  you,  that 
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that  man's  conversation  with  me  about — about"— < — he 
shuddered,  "  as  certainly  happened,  as  the  heavens  are 
above  us!"  The  earl  had  really,  at  all  events,  for  the 
present,  recovered  from  the  temporary  confusion  into 
which  his  thoughts  had  fallen;  and  proceeded,  with  as 
much  energy  as  his  shattered  condition  would  admit  of, 
to  give  the  duke,  as  he  had  often  done  before,  a  distinct 
and  consistent  account  of  all  that  had  taken  place  at  Mr. 
Gammon's  chambers;  and  as  he  went  on,  it  all  of  a  sud- 
den occuured  to  his  grace,  for  the  first  time,  how  im- 
probable is  it  that  Lord  Dreddlington  should  have  invent- 
ed a  scene,  which  he  has  uniformly  described  in  almost 
the  same  words?  What  but  truth  and  reality  could  en- 
able him  to  preserve  such  a  consistency  in  a  scene  de- 
scribed with  such  a  minute  circumstantiality?  Having 
once  looked  at  the  matter  in  this  new  light,  every  suc- 
ceeding moment  saw  him  more  and  more  satisfied  that 
such  was  the  true  view  of  it;  and  before  he  had  quitted 
his  unfortunate  kinsman,  he  had  pretty  nearly  convinced 
himself  of  three  things;  first,  that  Mr.  Titmouse  was  a 
hideous,  little,  base-born  miscreant  and  impostor;  second- 
ly, that  Mr.  Gammon  must  be  the  profoundest  scoundrel 
living;  and  lastly,  that  it  was  very  singular  that  he,  the 
duke,  had  been  so  long  in  arriving  at  such  a  conclusion. 
But,  then,  itsnbsequenly  occurred  to  the  sagacious  duke, 
how  was  he  to  act?  What  position  was  he  to  assume 
with  Mr.  Gammon,  when  he  came  in  the  evening,  in 
obedience  to  his  grace's  own  appointment?  What  reasons 
could  he  assign  for  his  sudden  change  of  opinion?  No- 
thing new  had  occurred:  and  he  felt  a  little  embarrassed, 
seeing  that  all  he  should  be  able  to  say,  would  be,  that  he 
had  at  length  taken  a  different  view  of  the  facts!  At  all 
events,  he  determined  to  put  the  brief  of  Mr.  Titmouse's 
case  used  at  the  trial,  and  which  Mr.  Gammon  had  some 
time  before  forwarded  to  his  grace's  house,  into  the  hands 
of  some  eminent  lawyer  for  a  candid  and  confidential 
opinion. 

Mr.  Gammon,  on  quitting  Lord  Dreddlington's  house, 
quickly  recovered  from  the  momentary  shock  which  he 
had  suffered  in  the  earl's  presence;  and,  shall  I  record 
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the  fact? — all  other  feelings  were  merged  in  one  of  de- 
light and  exultation  at  the  awful  calamity  which  had 
befallen  Lord  Dreddlington:  no  one,  Mr.  Gammon  consi- 
dered, would  thenceforth  think  of  attaching  the  least  im- 
portance to  anything  the  earl  might  say,  or  had  said, 
which  was  doubtless  the  mere  creation  of  a  disordered 
brain.  Then  all  that  would  be  necessary,  would  be  the 
silencing  Titmouse,  no  difficult  matter,  since  even  he 
could  comprehend  that  secrecy  was  to  him  a  matter  of 
salvation  or  destruction!  But  then,  again,  like  a  crimi- 
nal's chance  glance  at  the  hideous  guillotine  in  the  dis- 
tance— a  recollection  of  the  ecclesiastical  inquiry  at  that 
instant  in  vigorous  action,  blanched  the  cheek  of  Mr. 
Gammon,  and  dashed  all  his  new  hopes  to  the  ground. 
If  those  infernal  inquisitors  should  discover  all,  and 
thereby  demonstrate  Titmouse's  illegitimacy,  how  per- 
fectly frightful  would  be  the  position  of  Mr.  Gammon? 
"What  would  then  avail  him  the  insanity  of  Lord  Dred- 
dlington? Would  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  then  attri- 
buted to  the  right  cause,  the  atrocious  cruelty  and  villany 
which  had  been  practised  upon  him?  How  irretrievably 
was  Gammon  committed  by  his  repeated  and  solemn  as- 
severations to  Miss  Macspleuchan  and  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
dlington? The  evidence  which  sufficed  to  entitle  Mr. 
Aubrey  to  administer  to  Lady  Stratton,  would  also  suf- 
fice to  entitle  him  to  an  immediate  restoration  of  the 
Yatton  property!  And  would  the  matter  rest  there? 
AVould  no  steps  be  taken,  in  such  an  event,  to  fix  him, 
Gammon,  as  a  partner,  or  a  prime  mover,  in  the  fraud 
and  conspiracy  by  which  alone,  it  would  then  be  alleged, 
Titmouse  had  been  enabled  to  recover  the  property? 
Absorbed  by  these  pleasant  contemplations,  he  was  so 
lost  to  all  around  him,  that  he  was  within  an  ace  of  being 
crushed  to  death  under  the  wheels  of  an  enormous  coal- 
waggon,  which  he  had  not  seen  approaching,  as  he 
crossed  the  street.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  well; 
it  would  certainly  have  saved  him  from  a  "  sea  of  trou- 
bles,''' on  which  he  may  be  tossed  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

The  chief  object  of  Mr.  Gammon's  interview  with  the 
vol.  vi. — 8 
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Earl  of  Dreddlington,  had  been  to  communicate  to  his 
lordship  information  concerning  the  very  alarming  posi- 
tion in  which  he  stood  with  reference  to  the  defunct  Ar- 
tificial Rain  Company.  The  very  prominent  and  active 
part  which  his  lordship  had  been  seduced  into  taking,  in 
the  patronage  and  management  of  that  company,  had  very 
reasonably  marked  him  out  as  the  fittest  object  of  attack 
to  the  creditors.  The  company  held  no  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, nor  charter,  nor  deed  of  settlement;  it  was  simply 
a  huge,  unwieldy  partnership,  consisting  of  all  such  per- 
sons as  could  be  shown  to  be  interested,  or  to  have  held 
themselves  out  as  interested,  in  it;  and,  consequently, 
whether  individually  known  or  not,  liable  to  the  public, 
who  had  dealt  with  the  company,  and  given  credit  to  it, 
on  the  very  obvious  principle  of  equity,  that  all  who 
would  seek  to  share  the  profits  of  the  speculation  must 
be  responsible  for  its  liabilities.  In  the  present  instance, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  circumstance  of  there  being  a  con- 
siderable number  of  weak,  inexperienced,  but  responsible 
adventurers,  who,  by  entering  into  the  speculation,  had 
become  liable  to  share  Lord  Dreddlington's  burden  of  lia- 
bility, his  lordship  must  have  been  totally  ruined  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.  As  soon  as  Sir  Sharper  Bubble's 
absconding  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  of  the 
shareholders,  it  became  necessary  to  take  instant  mea- 
sures for  ascertaining  the  exact  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
liabilities  which  had  been  contracted  on  behalf  of  the 
company.  Heavens!  what  a  frightful  array  of  creditors 
now  made  their  appearance  against  the  Artificial  Rain 
Company!  It  was  inconceivable  how  so  many,  Tind  to 
so  immense  an  amount,  could  have  arisen  during  the 
short  period  of  the  company's  being  in  existence;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  there  are  always  thousands  of  persons 
who,  as  soon  as  they  once  see,  individuals  of  undoubted 
responsibility  fairly  committed  to  a  company  of  this  sort, 
will  give  almost  unlimited  credit,  and  supply  anything 
that  may  be  ordered  on  behalf  or  for  the  purposes  of  the 
company.  This  company  had  originated  in  a  supposed 
grand  discovery  of  Doctor  Diabolus  Gander,  that  there 
were  certain  modes  of  operating  upon  the  atmosphere,  by 
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means  of  electrical  agency,  which  would  insure  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  rain  in  seasons  of  the  greatest  drought. 
Now,  first  and  foremost  among  the  creditors  of  the  com- 
pany, was  that  distinguished  philosopher  himself;  who,  to 
constitute  himself  effectually  a  creditor,  had  declined  to 
take  any  shares  in  the  concern.  He  now  claimed  £1700 
for  a  series  of  "  preliminary  experiments,"  independently 
of  compensation  for  his  time  and  services  in  conducting 
the  aforesaid  experiments; — and,  in  order  to  put  the  ques- 
tion of  liability  beyond  all  doubt,  the  doctor  had  taken  all 
care,  from  time  to  time,  to  invite  the  more  distinguished 
and  wealthy  of  the  shareholders  to  come  and  witness  his 
experiments — always  carefully  noting  down  their  names, 
and  the  names  also  of  those  witnesses  who  could  prove 
their  attendance — the  interest  they  took  in  the  experi- 
ments— their  observations  as  to  the  success  of  the  com- 
pany, &c.  &c,  and  their  repeated  acknowledgments  of 
the  uniform  courtesy  of  the  worthy  doctor,  who  thought 
no  pains  too  great  to  explain  the  nature  of  his  sur- 
prising operations.  Then,  again,  he  had  entered  into  an 
agreement,  signed  by  Lord  Dreddlington,  and  one  or  two 
others  on  behalf  of  the  company,  by  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed "permanent  scientific  director"  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,  at  a  salary  of  £1000  a  year,  over  and  above 
the  sums  agreed  to  be  paid  him  for  "  collateral  and  sup- 
plementary services."  This  latter  clause,  however,  the 
doctor  very  generously  offered  to  compromise,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  exhalation  of  the  company,  on  payment 
of  £4000  down.  Then  came  a  demand  amounting  to 
little  short  of  £25,000  for  an  inconceivable  quantity  of 
copper  wire,  which  had  been  purchased  for  the  purpose 
of  being  used  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  which  chose  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  company,  in  the 
following  way — viz:  a  complete  circle  of  electric  com- 
munication was  to  be  obtained,  by  attaching  wires  to  the 
summits  of  all  the  church  steeples,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  the  wires  should  be  of  considerable  strength  and 
thickness,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  birds  flying 
against,  and  perching  upon  them;  (but  Dr.  Gander  de- 
clared that  he  had  discovered  a  mode  of  charging  the 
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wires,  which  would  cause  any  bird  which  came  into  con- 
tact with  them  immediately  to  fall  down  dead.)  Then, 
there  were  fearful  charges  for  at  least  nine  miles'  length 
of  leaden  pipes  and  hose,  and  for  steam-engines,  and 
electrical  machines,  and  so  forth;  particularly  an  item  of 
.£8000  for  the  expenses  of  trying  the  experiment  in  a 
village  in  the  extremity  of  Cornwall,  and  which  was 
very  nearly  completed,  when  the  unfortunate  event  oc- 
curred which  occasioned  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  the 
company.  This  will  suffice  to  give  the  uninitiated 
reader  a  glimpse  of  the  real  nature  of  the  liabilities  incur- 
red by  those  who  had  become  partners  in  this  splendid 
undertaking.  Dr.  Gander  had  two  actions  commenced 
the  very  day  after  the  departure  of  Sir  Sharper  Bubble, 
against  six  of  the  principal  shareholders,  in  respect  of 
his  "  preliminary  experiments,"  and  his  agreement  for 
ten  years'  service;  and  writs  came  fluttering  in  almost 
daily;  all  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  take  measures 
for  coming  to  an  amicable  compromise.  Atfer  very  great 
exertions,  and  attending  many  meetings,  Mr.  Gammon 
succeeded  in  provisionally  extricating  Lord  Dreddlington, 
on  his  paying  down,  within  twelve  months,  the  sum  of 
£18,000;  the  Duke  of  Tantallan  was  in  for  some  £3000, 
the  Marquis  of  Marmalade  for  £6000;  and  those  two 
peers  made  the  most  solemn  vows  never  to  have  anything 
to  do  again  with  joint-stock  companies:  though  it  must 
be  owned,  that  they  had  been,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  let  off 
easily."  But  I  must  not  disguise  from  the  reader  that 
the  Artificial  Rain  Company  was  not  the  only  one  with 
which  these  distinguished  individuals,  together  with  Lord 
Dreddlimrton,  had  become  connected — there  was  the 
Gunpowder  and  Fresh  Water  Company,  of  which 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  were  the  Solicitors 
— but  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof;  and  let  it 
suffice,  for  the  present,  to  say,  that  some  short  time  after- 
wards the  Duke  of  Tantallan,  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington,  paid  down  the  sum  of  £10,000  on  account 
of  the  abovementioned  sum  of  £18,000,  the  remainder  of 
which  was  to  be  called  for  in  six  months'  time.  Mr. 
Gammon,  however,  could  not  think  of  the  possibility  of 
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the  Gunpowder  Company's  explosion  without  a  shud- 
der, on  account  of  the  dreadful  extent  to  which  Lord 
Dreddlington  was  implicated,  and  from  which  Gammon 
feared  that  there  really  was  no  means  of  extricating  him. 
What  would  he  have  given  never  to  have  seduced  the  earl 
into  embarking  into  any  such  speculations?  Nay,  what 
would  he  not  have  given,  never  to  have  set  eyes  upon 
either  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  or  the  Lady  Cecilia? 
What  advantage  had  he  ever  gained,  after  all,  by  his 
desperate  grasp  after  aristocratic  connection?  If,  how- 
ever, the  earl  should  prove  really  and  permanently  in- 
sane, what  a  God-send  would  such  an  event  be,  in  every 
point  of  view,  to  Gammon — silencing  for  ever  the  chief 
sufferer — and  saving  Gammon  from  all  the  endless  vexa- 
tions and  anxieties  arising  out  of  personal  explanations 
and  collisions  with  the  man  whom  he  had  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  pecuniary  ruin — from,  in  short,  a  world  of 
reproaches  and  execrations. 

As  for  Mr.  Titmouse,  the  fortunate{!)  possessor  of  ten 
thousand  a-year — as  thousands,  with  a  sigh  of  envy,  re- 
garded him — those  of  the  public  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  watching  his  public  motions,  gave  him  credit  for  feel- 
ing very  deeply  the  melancholy  bereavement  which  he 
had  sustained  in  the  loss  of  the  Lady  Cecilia;  but  those 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  his  family  circumstances, 
could  not  help  remarking  one  little  ingredient  of  pleasure 
in  his  recent  cup  of  bitterness;  viz.  that  as  Lady  Cecilia 
had  left  no  offspring — no  dear  pledge  of  affection — Mr. 
Titmouse  was  not  only  saved  a  vast  deal  of  anxiety  as 
to  the  bringing  up  of  the  child,  but  had  become  himself 
heir  apparent  to  the  barony  of  Drelincourt  on  the  death 
of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington;  who,  whatever  might  be  the 
effect  of  his  whispered  misfortunes  in  his  pecuniary  spec- 
ulations, had  not  the  power,  being  merely  tenant  for  life 
under  the  entail,  of  injuring  the  fortune  annexed  to  the 
title.  Though  Mr.  Gammon  loathed  the  very  sight,  the 
very  thought,  of  Titmouse,  he  was  yet  the  centre  of 
prodigious  anxiety  to  Gammon,  who  felt  that  he  had,  at 
all  events  at  present,  a  deep  stake  in  the  upholding  to 
the  world  Mr.  Titmouse's  position  and  credit.  He  had 
8* 
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been  frightened  by  Gammon  into  a  state  of  the  most 
abject  submission  to  all  his  requirements — one  of  which 
was,  the  preservation  of  that  external  decorum,  when  in 
public,  which  had  produced  the  very  favourable  impres- 
sion already  adverted  to.  The  other  was,  a  vast  con- 
traction of  his  expenditure.  Mr.  Gammon  insisted  upon 
his  disposing  of  his  house  in  Park  Lane — which  had, 
indeed,  been  for  months  almost  destitute  of  furniture,  that 
having  fallen  a  prey  to  divers  of  his  execution  creditors 
— but  engaged  for  him  a  suite  of  handsome  furnished 
apartments  in  Chapel  Street,  May  Fair,  allowing  him 
the  attendance  of  a  valet,  as  usual;  and  also  hiring  for 
him  a  cab,  tiger,  groom,  and  a  couple  of  saddle-horses, 
with  which  Mr.  Titmouse  contrived  to  make  an  appear- 
ance, before  so  much  of  the  world  as  was  left  in  London 
during  the  autumn,  suitable  to  his  station.  Some  of  the 
more  clamorous  of  his  creditors,  Mr.  Gammon  had  con- 
trived to  pacify  by  considerable  payments  on  account, 
and  a  solemn  assurance  that  every  one  of  Mr.  Titmouse's 
debts  was  in  train  for  rapid  liquidation.  Could  his 
creditors,  indeed, — Gammon  asked — fail  to  see  and  judge 
for  themselves,  what  an  altered  man,  in  his  person  and 
habits,  Mr.  Titmouse  had  become,  since  the  shock  he 
had  received  on  the  death  of  Lady  Cecilia?  Had,  indeed, 
Mr.  Titmouse  felt  never  so  disposed  to  re-enter  the  scenes 
of  gay  and  expensive  profligacy — in  which  he  had  revel- 
led so  madly  during  the  first  eighteen  months  after  his 
extraordinary  exaltation — there  was  a  serious  obstacle  to 
his  doing  so,  in  his  having  neglected  to  pay  divers  heavy 
"  debts  of  honour,"  as  they  are  strangely  called;  for 
which  delinquencies  he  had  twice  had  his  nose  pulled  in 
public,  and  once  been  horse-whipped.  The  gates  of  the 
sporting  world  were  thus  finally  closed  against  him,  and 
thus  one  source  of  profligate  expenditure  shut  out. 
Though,  however,  he  was  free  to  ride  or  drive  whither- 
soever he  chose — and  that,  too,  as  became  a  man  of 
fashion,  in  respect  of  appearance  and  equipment — he  felt 
but  a  prisoner  at  large,  and  depended  entirely  upon  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  Mr.  Gammon  for  his  very  means  of 
subsistence.     Most  of  his  evenings  were  spent  in  such 
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of  the  theatres  as  were  open,  while  his  nights  were  often 
passed  amidst  scenes  which  were  very  strange  ones  in- 
deed for  a  young  widower  to  be  seen  in!  Though  he 
was  a  frequent  visiter  at  Brookes',  I  must,  nevertheless, 
do  lhat  respectable  club  the  justice  of  saying,  that  its 
members  were  not  very  anxious  for  the  presence  or  com- 
pany of  Mr.  Titmouse.  In  fact,  but  for  the  continued 
countenance  afforded  to  him,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
that  gentleman,  by  Mr.  O'Gibbet,  my  friend  would  have 
been  some  time  ago  unceremoniously  expelled  from  the 
club,  where  he  had  made,  certainly,  one  or  two  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable  exhibitions.  Liquor  was  made  for 
fools  to  get  drunk  with,  and  so  shorten  their  encum- 
bering existence  upon  the  earth;  and  as  for  Titmouse, 
I  really  do  not  think  he  ever  went  to  bed  completely 
sober;  and  he  avowed,  that  "  whenever  he  was  alone, 
he  felt  so  miserable;"  and  there  was  only  one  way,  he 
said,  which  he  knew  of  to  "  drive  dull  care  away." 
Though  aware  of  it  in  point  of  fact,  Titmouse  had  neither 
sense  nor  sensibility  enough  to  appreciate  the  fearful 
frailty  of  that  tenure  by  which  he  held  his  present  ad- 
vantages of  station — never  reflecting  that  he  was  liable 
at  any  moment  to  be  precipilated  down  from  his  present 
elevation,  far  deeper  into  obscurity  and  poverty  than  he 
had  ever  emerged  from!  He  had  no  power  of  enhancing 
his  enjoyment  of  the  present,  either  by  vivid  contrast 
with  the  past,  or  with  the  possible  reverses  of  the  future. 
A  wealthy  and  profligate  fool  is  by  no  means  the  envia- 
ble person  he  may  appear  to  silly  lookers-on;  but  what 
must  he  be  when  placed  in  the  circumstances  of  Titmouse? 
He  found  town,  at  a  dull  season — the  fall  of  the  year — 
to  be  sure,  become  daily  duller,  the  sphere  of  his  enjoy- 
ments having  become  so  miserably  contracted.  Mr. 
Gammon  was  becoming  more  and  more  stern  and  gloomy; 
in  fact,  Titmouse  always  dreaded  to  go  near  him,  for  he 
enjoined  on  him,  whenever  they  met,  a  circumspection 
which  was  new  and  intolerable.  He  was  refused  admis- 
sion at  Lord  Dreddlinffton's:  the  Duke  of  Tantallan's  he 
dared  not  go  near.  When,  in  the  park,  he  met  the  earl's 
chariot — a  dismal  object,  indeed,  to  him — driving  slowly 
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along — all  in  deep  mourning — the  place  of  Lady  Cecilia 
occupied  now  by  Miss  Macspleuchan,  and  the  shattered 
old  white-haiied  man  beside  her,  taking  evidently  no 
notice  of  anything  about  him;  if  Titmouse  caught  Miss 
Macspleuchan's  eye,  it  was  instantly  removed,  as  from 
a  disagreeable  object.  He  never  met  that  carriage  with- 
out a  shudder,  and  a  violent  one,  at  thought  of  the  fright- 
ful fraud  of  which  he  had  been  at  first  the  unconscious 
instrument,  but  to  which  he  was  now  a  consenting  party. 
He  had  earnestly  besought  Mr.  Gammon  to  allow  him 
to  spend  a  few  monhts  on  the  Continent,  and  provide 
him  with  funds  to  do  so;  but  on  due  consideration,  Mr. 
Gammon  refused  in  the  very  critical  conjuncture  of  exist- 
ing circumstances — at  all  events  till  he  should  have  been 
furnished  with  some  clue  to  the  course  which  the  pending 
investigation  was  taking.  But  Mr.  Gammon  consented 
to  his  going  down  to  Yatton;  so  down  he  went,  but  to 
encounter  only  sullen  faces;  servants  whose  wages  were 
in  arrear;  tenants  whom  his  exactions  were  ruining;  the 
friends  of  Mudflint  and  Bloodsuck,  indignant  at  his  not 
coming  forward  to  rescue  them  from  impending  destruc- 
tion; and  his  constituency  furious  at  the  number  of  bills 
remaining  unpaid;  at  his  total  disregard  of  their  interests 
in  Parliament;  and  his  contemptible  and  ridiculous  con- 
duct and  appearance  there.  As  for  any  of  the  nobility 
or  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  of  course  their  notice  of 
him  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  From  good  little 
Dr.  Tatham,  even,  he  could  get  nothing  more  than  a  cold 
and  guarded  civility;  in  fact,  Mr.  Titmouse  was  fifty- 
times  more  miserable  at  Yatton  than  he  had  been  in 
London;  and,  moreover,  the  old  hall  had  been  completely- 
stripped  of  the  handsome  furniture  that  had  been  put 
into  it  on  his  coming  into  possession,  by  his  voracious 
execution-creditors;  and  all  he  could  do  here  to  enjoy 
existence,  was  to  smoke,  and  drink  brandy  and  water. 
He  felt  as  an  impostor;  that  he  had  no  right  to  be  there;  no 
claim  to  the  respect  or  attention  of  any  one.  Through 
the  noble  grounds  of  Yatton,  amidst  the  soft,  melancholy 
sunshine  of  October,  he  walked,  frightened  and  alone; 
a  falling  leaf  alighting  on  him  would  make  him  start 
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with  apprehension,  and  almost  drop  his  cigar.  While 
such  was  the  dreary  aspect  of  thing's  at  Yatton,  what 
was  the  condition  of  Mr.  Gammon  in  London? 

It  is  not  possible  that  any  one  who  betakes  himself  to 
tortuous  modes  of  effecting  his  purposes,  and  securing 
the  objects  which  a  keen  ambition  may  have  proposed  to 
him,  can  be  happy.  The  perpetual  dread  of  detection 
and  failure,  causes  him  to  lie,  as  it  were,  ever  writhing 
upon  a  bed  of  torture.  To  feel  one's  self  failing,  in 
spite  of  deeply-laid,  desperate,  and  dishonourable  schemes 
for  securing  success,  is  sickening  and  miserable  indeed! 
Such  a  one  feels  that  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  will 
not  be  mitigated  or  assuaged  by  a  consciousness  of  the 
sympathy  and  respect  of  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
unsuccessful  attempts,  a  thought  which  is  deadening  to 
the  soul;  and  Gammon  felt  himself  among  the  most 
miserable  of  mankind.  All  other  anxieties  were,  how- 
ever, at  present  absorbed  in  one,  that  concerning  the 
issue  of  the  inquiry  then  pending;  and  which,  as  it  were, 
darkened  his  spirit  within  him,  and  hung  round  his  neck 
like  a  millstone.  If  the  issue  of  that  inquiry  should  be 
adverse,  he  had  absolutely  nothing  for  it  but  instant  flight 
from  universal  scorn  and  execration.  Of  what  avail 
would  then  be  all  his  prodigious  anxieties,  sacrifices,  and 
exertions,  his  deep-laid  and  complicated  plans  and  pur- 
poses? He  would  have  irretrievably  damned  himself, 
for  what?  To  allow  the  wretch,  Titmouse,  to  revel,  for 
a  season,  in  unbounded  luxury  and  profligacy!  What 
single  personal  advantage  had  Mr.  Gammon  hitherto 
obtained  for  himself,  taxed  to  their  utmost  as  had  been 
his  powerful  energies  for  the  last  three  years?  First  of 
all,  as  to  Miss  Aubrey,  the  lovely  object  of  his  intense 
desires;  what  advance  had  he  made  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  objects,  after  all  his  profound  and  cruel 
treachery  to  her  brother?  Not  a  hair's  breadth.  Nay, 
on  the  contrary,  the  slight  footing  of  intimacy  which  he 
had  contrived,  in  the  first  instance,  to  secure,  he  had  now 
lost  for  ever.  Could  they  have  failed  to  perceive,  in  spite 
of  all  his  devices,  his  hand  in  the  recent  persecution  of 
Mr.  Aubrey?     The  stern  deportment  of  Mr.  Runnington, 
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who  had  expressly  prohibited,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Aubrey, 
all  communication  with  that  gentleman  on  the  part 
of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  except  through 
himself,  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Runnington,  spoke  volumes. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Gammon  had  chanced  to  be  prowling 
about  Vivian  street  on  the  very  evening  on  which  Loid 
de  la  Zouch  made  his  unexpected  appearence  with  Mr. 
Aubrey,  as  already  described;  and  Gammon  had  seen 
Mr.  Aubrey,  Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  Miss  Aubrey,  followed  by 
his  lordship,  enter  his  carriage,  in  dinner-costume;  and 
he  thought  with  a  violent  pang  of  one  Mr.  Delamere! 
He  had  also  ascertained  how  suddenly  his  lordship  had 
come  over  from  Paris,  just  at  the  crisis  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Aubreys;  and  how  probable  was  it,  that 
his  lordship's  potent  interference  had  originated  the  for- 
midable proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  court?  And 
suppose  the  result  of  these  proceedings  should  be,  to 
detect  the  imposition  by  means  of  which  Titmouse  had 
been  enabled  to  oust  Mr.  Aubrey  from  Yatton,  what 
must  she,  what  must  they  all,  think  of  Mr.  Gammon, 
after  his  avowal  to  Miss  Aubrey?  Inevitably,  that  he  had 
either  originally  contrived,  or  was  conniving  at,  the  im- 
posture! And  what  if  she  really  were  now  all  the  while 
engaged  to  the  future  Lord  de  la  Zouch?  And  if  the 
present  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  with  his  immense  revenues, 
were  resolved  to  bear  Mr.  Aubrey  through  all  his  diffi- 
culties and  troubles  with  a  high  hand?  Had  not 
Gammon  already  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch 
in  the  late  accursed  bribery  actions?  And  suppose  him 
stimulated  to  set  on  foot  the  pending  proceedings,  by  the 
communications  of  Miss  Aubrey,  concerning  Mr.  Gam- 
mon's own  admissions  to  her,  was  his  lordship  likely  to 
falter  in  his  purposes? 

Look  again  at  the  financial  difficulties  which  were 
thickening  around  him.  Between  sixty  and  seventy 
thousand  pounds  had  been  already  raised  on  mortgage 
of  the  Yatton  estates!  and  not  a  shilling  more  could  now 
be  raised  without  additional  and  collateral  security,  which 
Gammon  could  not  procure.  Then  there  was  the  inte- 
rest payable  half-yearly  on  these  mortgages,  which  alone 
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swallowed  up  some  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
annually.  In  addition  to  this,  Titmouse  was  over  head- 
and-ears  in  debt;  and  he  must  be  supported  all  the  while 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  station;  and  an  establishment 
must  be  kept  up  at  Yatton.  How,  with  all  this,  was 
Mr.  Gammon's  own  dearly  bought  rent-charge  to  be  real- 
ized? The  already  over-burdened  property  was  totally 
unequal  to  bear  this  additional  pressure.  Again,  if  his 
motion  which  was  to  be  made  in  the  ensuing  term  for  a 
new  trial  in  the  case  of  TJ  igley  v.  Gammon  should  fail, 
there  he  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  plaintiff  for  a  sum 
very  nearly  amounting  to  four  thousand  pounds,  (includ- 
ing the  heavy  costs,)  and  capable  of  being  immediately 
enforced  by  incarceration  of  his  person,  or  seizure  of  his 
goods!  Mr.  Gammon,  moreover,  had  been  unfortunate 
in  some  gambling  speculations  in  the  funds,  by  which 
means  the  money  he  had  so  quickly  made,  had  been  as 
quickly  lost.  It  was  true,  there  were  the  probable  pro- 
ceeds of  the  two  promissory  notes  now  put  in  suit  against 
Mr.  Aubrey,  and  also  the  bond  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch  him- 
self, in  all  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  with 
interest;  but  months  must  necessarily  elapse  before,  even 
in  the  ordinary  course,  the  actions  for  the  recovery  of 
these  sums  could  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue;  to  say 
nothing  of  any  disastrous  occurrence  which  Gammon 
could  just  conceive  the  possibility  of,  and  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  fatally  impugning  the  right  of  action 
of  Mr.  Titmouse.  Gammon  had  repeatedly  turned  in 
his  mind  the  propriety  of  raising  money  by  assignment 
of  the  bond  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  but  for  several  reasons 
had  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  venture  upon  such  a  step. 
For  instance,  the  bond  would  be  due  within  a  month  or 
two;  and  who  would  advance  any  serious  sum  on  so  large 
a  security,  without  rigorous  inquiries  into  the  validity  of 
the  bond  in  point  of  exaction,  and  the  right  of  the  obligee 
to  put  it  in  suit?  Supposing  the  issue  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical inquiry  to  be  adverse,  and  Titmouse's  title  to  the 
Yatton  property  to  be  destroyed;  would  not  that  at  once 
invalidate  his  claims  upon  the  bond,  and  also  upon  the 
two  promissory  notes?     Lastly,  his  hopes  of  political 
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advancement,  to  which  he  clung  with  incredible  tenacity, 
full  blooming  though  they  had  been  to  the  moment  of  his 
being  sued  for  the  bribery  penalties,  were  all  in  danger 
of  being  blighted  for  ever,  unless  he  could  sncceeed  in 
defeating  the  verdict  during  the  ensuing  term,  of  which  he 
entertained  scarce  any  hope  at  all.  But  even  supposing 
him  successful  there,  what  was  to  become  of  him  if  the  is- 
sue of  the  ponding  ecclesiastical  proceedings  should  brand 
him  as  abetting  imposture  of  the  most  gross  and  glaring 
description;  nay,  as  being,  in  fact,  its  originator? 

Thus,  success  or  failure  in  the  ecclesiastical  suit,  was 
in  fact  the  pivot  upon  which  everything  turned  with  Mr. 
Gammon:  it  would  be  either  his  salvation,  or  his  de- 
struction; and  the  thought  of  it  kept  him  in  a  state  of 
feverish  trepidation  and  excitement  from  morning  to  night; 
rendering  him  almost  wholly  incapable  of  attending  to 
his  professional  business.  He  had  gone  down  several 
times,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Quod,  to  asertain,  as  far  as 
was  practicable,  the  course  which  things  were  taking. 
Mr.  Quod  was  very  sanguine  indeed  as  to  the  issue;  but, 
alas!  Gammon  had  not  ventured  to  tell  him  the  true  state 
of  the  case:  so  that  Quod  naturally  confined  himself  to  the 
substantiating  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  pedigree,  as  it  had  been 
propounded,  and  with  success,  at  the  trial  of  ejectment. 
Mr.  Gammon  trembled  at  the  systematic  and  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  cause  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Aubrey;  what 
might  it  not  elicit?  Regardless  of  the  consequences,  he 
had  several  times  tried  to  ascertain  from  those  who  had 
been  examined,  the  course  of  inquiry  which  had  been 
pursued,  and  the  evidence  which  had  been  obtained  from 
them,  but  in  vain:  some  of  the  witnesses  were  in  a  station 
of  society  which  repelled  his  advances;  and  others  were 
effectually  deterred  from  communicativeness  by  the  in- 
junctions of  the  commissioner.  Thus  Mr.  Gammon 
could  ascertain  nothing;  and  was  left  to  await,  in  fearful 
suspense,  the  legitimate  issue  of  this  tantalizing  and  mys- 
terious process,  till  the  day  when  "publication"  should 
"  pass,"  and  both  parties  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the 
evidence  which  had  been  obtained. 

The  prospects  of  the  Aubreys,  brightened  though  they 
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had  been  by  the  sudden  interference  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch, 
at  the  very  moment  of  their  deepest  gloom,  did  not  dis- 
turb that  calm  and  peaceful  course  of  life  which  they  had 
maintained  through  all  their  troubles.  Oh,  how  anima- 
ted and  happy,  however,  was  now  that  little  family! — 
and  that  not  through  any  overweening  confidence  as  to 
the  result  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch's  operations  on  their  behalf, 
but  from  a  pious  and  cheerful  persuasion  that  they  were 
not  forsaken  of  Heaven,  which  had  given  this  token  of 
its  remembrance.  The  beautiful  bloom  began  to  reap- 
pear on  the  cheeks  both  of  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate,  and 
the  eye  of  Mr.  Aubrey  was  no  longer  laden  with  gloom 
and  anxiety.  He  pursued  the  study  of  the  law  with 
steadfast  energy  till  the  period  of  Mr.  Mansfield's  quit- 
ting town,  and  his  chambers  being  closed  till  the  begin- 
ning of  November.  The  Aubreys,  poor  souls!  secretly 
pined  for  a  glimpse,  however  brief,  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  country;  and  about  the  middle  of  September,  they, 
sure  enough,  received  a  very  pressing  invitation  from  Lord 
and  Lady  de  la  Zouch,  for  all  of  them  to  join  them  in 
France,  by  way  of  a  total  and  enlivening  change  of  scene. 
Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  had  all  but  persuaded  Mr.  Aubrey 
into  an  acceptance  of  the  kind  invitation,  when  he  sud- 
denly thought  of  what  he  deemed  an  insuperable  obsta- 
cle. It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Aubrey  had  given 
bail  to  a  very  large  amount,  nearly  sixteen  thousand 
pounds,  in  the  two  actions  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Titmouse 
and  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap;  and  on  in- 
quiry, two  of  ihe  friends  who  had  become  bail  for  him 
were  abroad,  and  could  not  be  communicated  with;  so 
Mr.  Aubrey  peremptorily  refused,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  quit  the  country,  though  for  ever  so  brief  an 
interval.  On  seriously  assuring  Lord  de  la  Zouch  that 
there  existed  insuperable  objections  to  his  just  then  leav- 
ing England,  the  ever-active  kindness  of  his  noble  friend 
prompted  a  fresh  proposal,  that  they  should  within  a 
week's  time,  all  of  them,  set  off  for  a  lovely  residence  of 
his  lordship's  in  Essex,  some  fifteen  miles  from  town, 
called  Tunstall  Priory,  where  they  would  find  everything 
fully  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  where  they  were 
vol.  vi. — 9 
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earnestly  entreated  to  remain  till  they  should  be  joined 
by  their  host  and  hostess  from  France,  about  the  latter 
end  of  October.  'Tis  quite  impossible  for  me  to  describe 
the  exhilaration  of  spirits  with  which,  the  invitation  hav- 
ing- been  most  gratefully  accepted  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  they 
all  prepared  for  their  little  journey.  Mr.  Aubrey  had 
made  arrangements  for  their  going  down  by  one  of  the 
coaches,  which  went  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the 
Priory;  but  here  again  the  thoughtful  delicacy  and  kind- 
ness of  his  lordship  was  manifest;  for  the  evening  before 
they  set  off,  one  of  the  servants  from  Dover  Street  came 
to  ask  at  what  hour  they  would  wish  the  carriage  to  call 
for  them,  and  the  van  for  their  luggage,  such  being  the 
orders  which  had  come  from  his  lordship;  and  further, 
that  the  carriage  was  to  remain  at  their  command  during 
the  whole  of  their  stay  at  the  Priory.  Both  Mrs.  Aubrey 
and  Kate,  in  their  excitement,  burst  into  tears  on  hearing 
of  this  additional  trait  of  anxious  and  considerate  kind- 
ness. Oh!  it  would  have  cheered  your  heart,  good  reader, 
to  see  the  blithe  faces,  and  bounding  spirits  with  which 
that  little  family  set  off  on  the  ensuing  morning  on  their 
little  expedition.  Oh!  how  refreshing  was  the  country 
air!  how  enlivening  and  beautiful  the  country  scenery 
amid  the  gentle  sunlight  of  September!  'Twas  a  little 
paradise  of  a  place,  and  as  day  after  day  glided  away, 
they  felt  a  sense  of  the  enjoyment  of  existence,  such  as 
"they  had  never  experienced  before! 

Though  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant  transition,  the  order 
of  events  requires  us  to  return  to  town,  and  to  no  very 
pleasant  part  of  town,  viz.  Thavies'  Inn.  'Twas  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  towards  the  close  of  October, 
and  Mr.  Gammon  was  walking  to  and  fro  about  his  room, 
which  was  cheerful  with  the  light  of  a  lamp  and  the 
warmth  of  a  fire.  He  himself,  however,  was  very  far 
from  cheerful;  he  was  in  a  state  of  exquisite  anxiety  and 
suspense;  and  well  he  might  be,  for  he  was  in  moment- 
ary expectation  of  receiving  a  copy  of  the  evidence  which 
had  been  taken  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  the  eccle- 
siastical suit,  publication  having  passed  the  day  before. 
He  muttered  blighting  curses  at  the  intolerable  delay  of 
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old  Mr.  Quod,  who,  Mr.  Gammon  was  assured,  might 
have  procured  a  copy  of  the  evidence  several  hours  before, 
with  only  moderate  exertion.  Twice  had  Mr.  Gammon's 
messenger  been  despatched  in  vain;  and  he  was  now  ab- 
sent on  the  third  errand  to  Mr.  Quod's  chambers.  At 
length  Mr.  Gammon  heard  a  heavy  footstep  ascending 
the  stairs;  he  knew  it,  and,  darting  to  the  door,  opened  it 
just  as  his  messenger  had  reached  the  landing,  with  a 
bulky  white  packet  under  his  arm,  sealed,  and  tied  with 
red  tape. 

"Ah!  that  will  do.  Thank  yon,  thank  you!  call  to- 
morrow morning,"  said  Gammon,  hastily,  almost  snatch- 
ing the  packet  out  of  the  man's  hand. 

"  Mrs.  Brown,  don't  let  me  be  disturbed  to-night  by 
any  one,  on  any  consideration,"  said  he  to  his  laundress; 
and,  having  ordered  her  to  close  the  outer  door,  he  re- 
entered his  sitting-room,  and  with  a  beating  heart  burst 
open  the  seals,  tape,  and  cartridge-paper,  and  fastened  in 
an  instant  with  devouring  eyes  upon  the  pregnant  enclo- 
sure. Over  page  after  page  his  eye  glanced  with  light- 
ning speed,  his  breathing  unconsciously  accelerated  the 
while.  When  he  had  got  to  about  the  middle  cf  it,  his 
breath  was  for  a  minute  or  so  suspended,  while  his 
affrighted  eye  travelled  down  a  coupk  of  pages,  which 
told  him  all — all  he  had  feared  to  see,  and  more — more 
than  he  had  known  himself.  "  Ah,  perdition;  the  game 
is  up!"  he  faintly  exclaimed,  and,  rising  from  his  chair, 
threw  himself  down  upon  the  sofa,  in  a  state  of  dismay 
and  bewilderment  which  no  words  of  mine  are  poweiful 
enough  to  describe. 

Quite  as  much  anxiety  had  been  felt  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  a  different  quarter,  during  the  whole  of  the  day, 
at  the  Priory;  where  were  still  the  Aubreys,  who  had 
been  joined  a  week  before  by  Lord  and  Lady  de  la  Zouch, 
and  Mr.  Delamere,  for  he  had  come  over  with  them  from 
the  Continent.  Mr.  Runnington  had  written  to  assure 
Mr.  Aubrey,  that  the  first  moment  of  his  being  able  to 
procure  a  copy  of  the  evidence,  he  would  come  down 
post  with  it.  As,  however,  nine  o'clock  elapsed  with- 
out  his    having   made   his    appearance,  Mr.    Delamere 
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slipped  out,  and,  without  announcing  his  intention,  or- 
dered his  groom  to  have  his  horses  in  readiness,  instantly; 
and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time  he  was  on  his 
way  to  town,  having  left  a  hasty  verbal  message,  ac- 
quainting Lord  and  Lady  de  la  Zouch  of  the  object  of  his 
sudden  move.  When  he  reached  Mr.  Runnington's 
offices  he  found  no  one  there,  to  his  infinite  disappoint- 
ment. Having  slept  in  Dover  Street,  he  reappeared  at 
Mr.  Runnington's  about  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
and  found  a  chaise  and  four  at  the  door,  into  which  Mr. 
Runnington,  with  a  large  packet  under  his  arm,  was  in 
the  very  act  of  entering,  to  drive  down  to  the  Priory. 

"  How  is  it,  for  God's  sake?"  said  Mr.  Delamere, 
rushing  forward  to  Mr.  Runnington,  who  was  sufficiently 
surprised  at  seeing  him. 

"  Oh,  thank  God!  The  battle's  ours!"  replied  Mr. 
Runnington,  with  delighted  excitement.  "  The  mur- 
der's out!  I'll  pledge  my  existence  that  within  six  months' 
time  we  have  them  all  back  at  Yatton!" 

"  You're  off,  are  not  you?"  inquired  Delamere  as  ex- 
cited as  himself. 

"  To  be  sure,  won't  you  come  with  me?"  replied  Mr. 
Runnington. 

"  Rattle  away,  my  lads!"  cried  out  Delamere  to  the 
post-boys,  and  the  next  moment  they  were  on  their  way, 
and  at  indeed  a  rattling  pace.  In  somewhere  about  an 
hour  and  a  quarter's  time,  the  reeking  horses  and  dusty 
chaise  dashed  up  to  the  hall  door  of  the  Priory;  and,  as 
Delamere  caught  one  or  two  figures  standing  at  the 
windows,  he  waved  his  white  handkerchief  in  triumph 
through  the  chaise  window.  That  brought  Lord  and 
Lady  de  la  Zouch,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey,  breathless 
to  the  door;  out  jumped  Delamere,  without  waiting  for 
the  steps  to  be  let  down,  and,  grasping  the  hands  of  all 
four,  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm,  "  Victory!  Victory! 
but  where  is  she?" 

"  Somewhere  in  the  grounds,  sir,"  replied  a  servant. 

"  Mr.  Runnington  will  tell  you  all" — said  Delamere; 
and,  springing  oft  the  step,  was  out  of  sight  in  a  twink- 
ling, in  quest  of  Miss  Aubrey — burning  to  be  the  first 
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with  the  joyful  news.  He  soon  caught  sight  of  her 
graceful  figure— she  was  standing  with  her  back  towards 
him,  apparently  in  a  musing  posture,  gazing  at  the  bub- 
bling rivulet.  Hearing  his  bounding  steps,  she  turned 
round,  and  startled  at  seeing  him. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Aubrey — Kate,  Kate!" — he  stammered, 
breathlessly — "By  heavens,  we've  won!" — Miss  Aubrey 
turned  very  pale. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Delamere — you  cannot  be — I  hope  you  are 
not  mistaken" — said  she,  faintly. 

"  On  my  sacred  word  of  honour,  I  have  seen — I  have 
read  it  all  myself!  'Tis  as  sure  as  that  the  sun  is  shining 
— 'Tis  all  up  with  the  villains'."  Miss  Aubrey  made  him 
no  answer;  her  cheek  continued  white  as  that  of  a  statue; 
and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  put  his 
arm  round  her,  if  he  had  not,  she  would  have  fallen. 

"  Come! — Come!  My  sweet,  my  lovely  Kate!  Rouse 
yourselP."  cried  he,  with  fond  anxiety,  and  pressed  his 
lips  gently  on  her  forehead — a  liberty  of  which  she  was 
probably  not  conscious,  for  she  made  no  show  of  resis- 
tance. Presently  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  her  eyes 
opened,  and,  finding  herself  entirely  in  his  embrace,  she 
made  a  slight  effort  to  disengage  herself,  but  in  vain. 
He  was  supporting  her  on  one  knee — for  there  was  no 
bench  or  seat  within  view.  She  burst  into  tears,  and 
they  soon  relieved  her  pent-up  bosom  of  its  excitement. 

"  Dearest  Kate — it's  glorious  news,  and  I  have  been 
too  hasty  with  it." 

"  No — No — Mr.  Delamere!  I  am  only  overpowered 
with  joy  and  with  gratitude!  Oh,  Mr.  Delamere,  I  could 
sink  out  of  your  sight!" 

"  Poh!  my  own  angel! — Don't  make  me  miserable  by 
talking  in  that  strain." 

"  Well,  what  shall.  I  say?"  cried  she,  passionately, 
bursting  again  into  tears,  and  turning  her  face  from  him, 
feeling  that  it  was  reddening. 

"  Say,  Kate?     That  you  will  let  me  love  yon,  and 
will  love  me  in  return!     Come,  my  own  Kate!     Heaven 
smiles  on  you — smile  you  on  me/"     She  spoke  not — 
but  sobbed,  her  face  still  averted  from  him. 
9* 
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"  I  know  you  won't  say  me  nay,  Kate,  if  it's  only 
for  the  news  I've  brought  you  express" — said  Delamere, 
ardently,  and  imprinted  a  passionate  kiss  on  her  unre- 
sisting lips. 

"  My  sweet  Kate!  how  I  have  thought  of  you  in  every 
part  of  the  world  in  which  I've  been" — commenced 
Delamere,  after  having  a  second,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth 
time  imprinted  his  lips  upon  the  ripe  and  rosy  lips  of 
his  beautiful  mistress — and  Heaven  only  knows  what 
other  absurdities  he  might  have  been  guilty  of,  when,  to 
Kate's  inconceivable  embarrassment,  behold  a  sudden  turn 
brought  them  full  in  view  of  Lord  and  Lady  de  la  Zouch 
and  Mr.  Runnington. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Aubrey,"  cried  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  "  we 
have  come  to  congratulate  you  on  this  great  event!"  and 
he  grasped  her  affectionately  by  the  hands,  and  then  Lady 
de  la  Zouch  embraced  her  future  daughter-in-law,  whose 
cheeks  burned  like  fire,  while  those  of  Mr.  Delamere 
tingled  a  little. 

"  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  you  seem  to  have  been 
making  hay  while  the  sun  shines,"  said  his  lordship,  in  a 
low  tone,  and  laughing,  having  left  Miss  Aubrey  and  Lady 
de  la  Zouch  together  for  a  few  moments. 

"  Dearest  Lady  de  la  Zouch,  how  did  my  brother  bear 
it!"  inquired  Miss  Aubrey. 

"  He  bore  it  with  calmness,  though  he  turned  very 
pale;  but  poor  Mrs.  Aubrey  was  very  painfully  excited — 
it  was  really  a  most  affecting  scene.  But  she  is  much 
better  now — shall  we  return  to  the  house? — By  the  way," 
added  she  slyly,  "now  you're  come  into  your  fortune, 
as  the  saying  is,  Kate — I — I  suppose  Geoffrey  has  been 
talking  nonsense  to  you."  Poor  Kate  blushed  deeply, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

That  was  a  happy  day,  and  Mr.  Runnington,  having 
been  compelled  to  stay  to  dinner,  returned  home  at  a  late 
hour,  feeling  already  richly  repaid  for  all  his  exertions. 
Miss  Aubrey  sat  up  till  a  late  hour  in  her  own  room, 
writing,  according  to  a  promise  she  had  given,  a  very 
long  letter  to  Dr.  Tatham,  in  which  she  gave  him  as  full 
an  account  as  she  could  of  the  surprising  and  decisive 
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event  which  had  happened.  'Twas  quite  the  letter  of  a 
daughter  to  a  fond  father — full  of  ardent  affection,  and 
joyous  anticipations  of  seeing  him  again;  but  as  to  the 
other  little  incident  of  the  day,  which  concerned  herself 
personally,  Kate  paused — laid  down  her  pen — resumed 
it — blushed — hesitated — and  at  length  extinguished  her 
taper  and  retired  to  rest,  saying  to  herself  that  she  would 
think  of  it,  and  make  up  her  mind  by  the  morning. 

The  letter  went  off,  however,  after  all,  without  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  possibility  of  its  lovely  writer 
becoming  a  future  Lady  de  la  Zouch. 

But  it  is  now  high  time  that  the  reader  should  be  put 
into  possession  of  the  important  disclosures  produced  by 
the  ecclesiastical  inquiry:  and  we  must  for  a  while  lose 
sight  of  the  happy  Aubreys,  and  the  gloomy,  discomfited 
Gammon,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  exact 
state  of  facts  which  had  called  forth  such  violent  and 
opposite  emotions. 

The  reader  may  possibly  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse had  established  his  right  to  succeed  to  the  Yatton 
property,  then  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  by  making  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  on  the  trial  at  York,  that 
he,  the  aforesaid  Mi.  Titmouse,  was  descended  from  an 
elder  branch  of  the  Aubrey  family:  that  there  had  existed 
an  unsuspected  female  descendant  of  Stephen  Dreddling- 
ton,  the  elder  brother  of  Geoffrey  Dreddlington,  through 
whom  Mr.  Aubrey  derived  his  claim  to  the  succession; 
and  that  this  obscure  female  descendant  had  left  issue 
equally  obscure  and  unsuspected, — viz:  Gabriel  Tittlebat 
Titmouse, —to  whom  oar  friend  Titmouse  was  shown 
to  be  heir-at-law.  In  fact,  it  had  been  shown  in  open 
court,  by  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence,  Firsts  that  the 
aforesaid  Gabriel  Tittlebat  Titmouse  was  the  direct 
descendant  of  Stephen  Dreddlington;  Secondly,  the  mar- 
riage of  Gabriel  Tittlebat  Titmouse;  Tliirdly,  the  birth 
of  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  the  first,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
issue  of  that  marriage.  All  these  were  not  only  proved, 
but  unquestionable  facts;  and  from  them,  as  far  as  descent 
went,  the  preferable  right  of  Titmouse  to  that  of  Aubrey, 
resulted  as  an  inevitable  inference,  and  the  verdict  went 
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accordingly.  But,  as  soon  as,  according  to  the  happy 
and  invaluable  suggestion  of  the  attorney-general,  a  rigid 
inquiry  had  been  instituted  on  the  spot,  whence  the  oral 
and  documentary  evidence  had  been  obtained  by  Mr. 
Gammon,  an  inquiry  conducted  by  persons  infinitely 
more  familiar  with  such  matters  than  common  lawyers, 
those  acute  and  indefatigable  inquisitors  succeeded  in 
making  the  following  remarkable  discovery.  It  was 
found  that  the  two  old  witnesses  who  had  been  called  to 
prove  that  part  of  the  case,  on  the  trial,  had  since  died — 
one  of  them  very  recently.  But  in  pushing  their  inqui- 
ries, one  or  two  other  old  witnesses  were  met  with  who 
had  not  been  called  by  Mr.  Gammon,  even  if  he  had 
been  aware  of  their  existence;  and  one  of  these,  an  old 
man,  while  being  closely  interrogated  upon  another  mat- 
ter, happened  to  let  fall  some  expressions  which  startled 
the  person  making  minutes  of  the  evidence;  for  he  spoke 
of  Mr.  Titmouse's  mother  under  three  different  names, 
Gubbins,  Oakley,  and  Johnson.  Now,  the  proof  of  the 
trial  had  been  simply  the  marriage  of  Gabriel  Tittlebat 
Titmouse,  by  bans,  to  Janet  Johnson,  spinster.  Either, 
then,  both  the  witnesses  must  be  mistaken  as  to  her  hav- 
ing had  other  names,  or  there  must  be  some  strange 
mystery  at  the  bottom  of  it — and  so  it  at  length  turned 
out.  This  woman's  maiden  name  had  been  Gubbins; 
then  she  had  married  a  ropemaker,  of  the  name  of  Oak- 
ley, in  Staffordshire,  but  had  separated  from  him,  after 
two  or  three  years'  quarrelsome  cohabitation,  and  gone 
into  Yorkshire,  where  she  had  resided  for  some  time 
with  an  aunt — in  fact,  no  other  a  person  than  old  blind 
Bess.  Afterwards,  she  had  become  acquainted  with 
Gabriel  Tittlebat  Titmouse;  and,  to  conceal  the  fact  of 
her  previous  marriage, — her  husband  being  alive  at  the 
time, — she  was  married  to  Gabriel  Titmouse  under  the 
name  of  "  Johnson."  Two  years  afterwards,  this  exem- 
plary female  died,  leaving  an  only  child,  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse. Shortly  afterwards,  his  father  came  up  to  Lon- 
don, bringing  with  him  his  little  son;  and  some  five 
years  afterwards  died,  leaving  a  few  hundred  pounds 
behind  him  for  the  bringing  up  of  Tittlebat  decently — a 
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duty  undertaken  by  a  distant  relative  of  his  father,  and 
who  had  been  dead  some  years.  Of  course,  Titmouse, 
at  the  time  when  he  was  first  presented  to  the  reader, 
knew  no  more  than  the  dead  of  his  being  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  distinguished  family  of  the  Aubreys 
in  Yorkshire;  nor  of  the  very  unpleasant  circumstances 
attending  his  mother's  marriage,  with  which  the  reader 
has  just  been  made  acquainted.  Nothing  can  be  easier 
than  to  conceive  how  Mr.  Gammon  might  have  been 
able,  even  if  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  the  facts, 
to  produce  an  impregnable  case  in  court  by  calling,  with 
judgment,  only  that  evidence  which  was  requisite  to 
show  the  marriage  of  Titmouse's  father  with  Janet  John- 
son, viz:  an  examined  copy  of  an  entry  in  the  parish 
register  of  Grilston,  of  the  fact  of  the  marriage  under  the 
names  specified,  and  some  other  slight  evidence  of  the 
identity  of  the  parties.  How  was  the  attorney-general, 
or  any  one  advising  him,  to  have  got  at  the  mystery  at- 
tending the  name  of  "  Johnson,"  in  the  absence  of  sus- 
picion pointed  precisely  at  that  circumstance?  The  de- 
fendant, in  an  action  of  ejectment,  is  necessarily  in  a 
great  measure  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  evidence  which  will 
be  adduced  against  him,  and  must  fight  the  evidence  as 
it  is  presented  to  him  in  court;  and  the  plaintiff's  attor- 
ney is  generally  better  advised  than  to  bring  into  court 
witnesses  who  may  be  able,  if  pressed,  to  disclose  more 
than  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  way  in  which  Mr.  Gammon  became  acquainted 
with  the  true  state  of  the  case  was  singular.  While  en- 
gaged in  obtaining  and  arranging  the  evidence  in  support 
of  the  plaintiff's  case,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Lynx's 
opinion,  Mr.  Gammon  stumbled  upon  a  witness  who 
dropped  one  or  two  expressions,  which  suddenly  remind- 
ed him  of  two  like  documents  which  had  been  some 
time  before  put  into  his  possession,  without  his  then  at- 
taching the  least  importance  to  them.  He  was  so  dis- 
turbed at  the  coincidence,  that  he  returned  to  town  that 
very  night  to  inspect  the  papers  in  question.  They  had 
been  obtained  by  Snap  from  old  Blind  Bess:  in  fact, 
(inter  nos,)  he  had  purloined  them   from  her  on  one  of 
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the  occasions  of  his  being  with  her  in  the  manner  long 
ago  described,  having  found  them  in  an  old  Bible,  which 
was  in  a  still  older  canvass  bag;  and  they  consisted  of, 
first,  a  letter  from  one  James  Oakley  to  his  wife,  inform- 
ing her  that  he  was  dying,  and  that,  having  heard  she 
was  living  with  another  man,  he  exhorted  her  to  leave 
her  wicked  courses  before  ah.p.  died;  secondly,  a  letter 
from  one  Gahriel  Titmouse  to  his  wife,  reproaching  her 
with  drunkenness  and  loose  conduct,  and  saying  that  she 
knew  as  well  as  he  did,  that  he  could  transport  her  any 
day  he  liked;  therefore,  she  had  better  mind  what  she 
was  about.  This  letter  was  written  in  the  county  jail, 
where  he  had  been  sent  for  some  offence  against  the 
game  laws.  Old  Blind  Bess  had  been  very  feeble  when 
her  niece  came  to  live  with  her;  and,  though  aware  of 
her  profligate  conduct,  had  never  dreamed  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  great  family  at  the  Hall  and  her 
niece's  child.  These  were  the  two  documents  which 
Mr.  Titmouse  had  destroyed,  on  Gammon's  having  in- 
trusted them  for  a  moment  into  his  hands.  Though  I  do 
not  attach  so  much  importance  to  them  as  Mr.  Gammon 
did,  since  I  cannot  see  how  they  could  have  been  made 
available  evidence  for  any  purpose  contemplated  by  Gam- 
mon, I  am  not  surprised  at  his  doing  so.  They  were 
infinitely  too  dangerous  documents  to  admit  of  his  taking 
the  opinion  of  counsel  upon;  he  therefore  kept  them  en- 
tirely to  himself,  as  also  the  discovery  to  which  they 
led,  not  trusting  his  secret  even  to  either  of  his  partners. 
Before  the  case  had  come  into  court,  Mr.  Gammon  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  facts  now  laid  for  the  first  time 
before  the  reader;  contemplating,  from  the  first,  the  use 
to  be  thereafter  made  of  the  prodigious  power  he  should 
have  become  possessed  of,  in  aid  of  his  own  personal  ad- 
vancement. Thus  was  Titmouse  base-born  indeed,  in 
fact,  doubly  illegitimate;  for,  first,  his  mother  was  guilty 
of  bigamy  in  marrying  his  father;  and,  secondly,  had 
that  not  been  so,  her  marrying  under  a  false  name  was 
sufficient  to  make  the  marriage  utterly  void,  and  equally, 
of  course,  to  bastardize  her  issue. 

Such,  then,  was  the  damning  discovery  effected  by  the 
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ecclesiastical  commission,  and  which  would  by-and-by 
blazon  to  the  whole  world  the  astounding  fact,  that  this 
doubly  base-born  little  miscreant  had  been  enabled,  by 
the  profound  machinations  of  Mr.  Gammon,  not  only  to 
deprive  Mr.  Aubrey  of  the  Yatton  estates,  but  also  to 
intermarry  with  the  Lady  Cecilia,  the  last  of  the  direct 
line  of  the  noble  Dreddlingtons  and  Drelincourts,  to 
defile  the  blood,  and  blight  the  honour,  of  perhaps  the 
oldest  and  the  proudest  of  the  nobility  of  England. 
Upon  Mr.  Gammon,  it  lit  like  a  thunder-bolt.  For  many 
hours  he  seemed  to  have  been  utterly  crushed  and  blasted 
by  it.  His  faculties  appeared  paralyzed.  He  was  totally 
incapable  of  realizing  his  position,  of  contemplating  the 
prodigious  and  appalling  consequences  which  must  in- 
evitably and  almost  immediately  ensue.  He  lay  upon 
the  sofa  the  whole  night  without  closing  his  eyes,  or 
having  moved  a  muscle  since  he  had  thrown  himself 
down  upon  it.  His  laundress  came  in  with  his  bed-candle, 
trimmed  the  lamp,  stirred  the  fire,  and  withdrew,  sup- 
posing him  asleep.  The  fire  went  out,  then  the  lamp, 
and  when  about  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  his 
laundress,  reappeared,  he  still  lay  on  the  sofa;  and  a 
glimpse  of  his  pale  and  haggard  face  alarmed  her  greatly, 
and  she  went  for  a  medical  man  before  he  was  aware  of 
her  having  done  so.  On  her  returning,  and  informing 
him  of  what  she  had  done,  it  roused  him  from  his  lethargy, 
and,  rising  from  the  sofa,  he  desired  her  to  go  back  and 
request  the  medical  man  not  to  come,  as  it  was  unneces- 
sary. Heaving  profound  sighs,  he  proceeded  to  his 
dressing-room,  got  through  his  toilet,  and  then  sat  down 
to  the  breakfast  table,  and  for  the  first  time  made  a  very 
powerful  effort  to  address  his  mind  to  the  awful  nature  of 
the  emergency  into  which  he  was  driven.  Mr.  Quod 
soon  after  made  his  appearance. 

"  This  is  a  very — very — ugly  business,  Mr.  Gam- 
mon!" quoth  he,  with  a  gloomy  countenance,  as  he  sat 
down;  "I  look  upon  it  there's  an  end  to  the  suit — eh?" 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  stir  further,  certainly," 
replied  Mr.  Gammon,  with  a  desperate  effort  to  speak 
calmly:  then  there  was  a  pause. 
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"And  I  should  think  the  matter  can't  end  here;" 
presently  added  Mr.  Quod.  "  With  such  evidence  as 
this,  of  course  they'll  attack  Yatton!" 

"Then  I  am  prepared  to  resist  them,"  said  Gammon; 
convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  the  sole  object  of  Mr. 
Quod's  visit  was  to  see  after  the  payment  of  his  bill; 
a  reasonable  anxiety,  surely,  considering  the  untoward 
issue  of  the  proceedings. 

"How  could  all  this  have  escaped  me,  in  getting  up 
the  case  for  the  trial?"  said  Gammon,  after  a  pause,  darting 
an  anxious  and  furtive  glance  at  his  companion. 

"Ay,  I  hope  this  will  teach  you  common-law  fellows, 
that  there's  a  trick  or  two  worth  knowing  at  Doctors' 
Commons!"  repled  Mr.  Quod.  "  D'ye  remember  what  I 
told  you  at  starting?  How  was  it,  d'ye  say,  you  couldn't 
find  it  out?  No  one  could,  till  we  did!  But  by-the-way, 
do  we  fight  any  more  in  the  cause?  Because  we  must 
decide  at  once,  it's  no  use,  I  should  say,  going  to  the 
expense  of  a  hearing" 

"I  will  give  you  an  answer  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
Mr.  Quod,"  replied  Gammon;  and  succeeded  in  getting 
rid  of  his  visiter,  for  the  present:  and  then  reperused  the 
whole  of  the  evidence,  and  considered  within  himself,  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  what  course  he  ought  to  pursue. 
He  had  need,  truly,  to  do  so,  for  he  very  shortly  found 
that  he  had  to  deal  with  an  enemy  in  Mr.  Runnington, 
uncompromising  and  unrelenting,  whose  movements  were 
equally  prompt,  vigorous,  and  skilful.  That  gentleman, 
following  up  his  blow,  and  acting  under  the  advice  of  the 
Attorney-General,  who  had  just  returned  to  town  for  the 
commencement  of  the  legal  year,  viz.  Michaelmas  Term, 
first  of  all  gave  notice,  through  Mr.  Pounce,  of  his  inten- 
tion to  proceed  with  the  suit  for  administration;  but  found 
that  the  enemy  in  that  quarter  had  struck;  Mr.  Quod 
formally  notified  his  abandonment  of  opposition  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Titmouse.  So  far  so  good.  Mr.  Running- 
ton's  next  step  was  to  go  down  into  Staffordshire  and 
Yorkshire,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Pounce,  and  by  his  own 
experienced  confidential  clerk,  in  order  to  ascertain  still 
more  distinctly  and  conclusively  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
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dence  which  was  in  existence  impeaching  the  legitimacy 
of  Mr.  Titmouse.  His  inquiries  were  so  satisfactory, 
that,  within  a  week  of  his  return  to  town,  he  had  caused 
an  action  of  ejectment  to  be  brought  for  the  recovery  of 
the  whole  of  the  Yatton  property;  and  copies  of  the 
"declaration"  to  be  served  on  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  on 
every  tenant  in  possession  upon  the  estate.  Then  he 
caused  notices  to  be  served  on  every  one  of  the  tenants, 
calling  upon  them  jiot  to  pay  rent  in  future  to  any  one 
except  Charles  Aubrey,  Esquire,  or  his  agents  by  him 
lawfully  appointed;  and  caused  a  formal  demand  of  the 
title-deeds  of  the  estate  to  be  forthwith  served  upon  Mr. 
Titmouse,  Messrs.  Bloodsuck  and  Son,  and  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap;  and  also  advertisements  to  be 
inserted  in  the  newspapers,  to  caution  all  persons  against 
advancing  money  on  mortgage  or  on  other  security  of  the 
Yatton  property,  "formerly  in  possession  of,  and  now 
claimed  by,  Charles  Aubrey,  Esq.,  but  at  present  wrong- 
fully held  by  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  for 
the  recovery  of  which  an  action  has  been  commenced, 
and  is  now  pending;"  and  also  from  advancing  money 
"  on  the  faith  or  security  of  a  certain  bond  conditioned 
in  the  penalty  of  £20,000  for  the  payment  to  Tittlebat 
Titmouse  of  £10,000,  with  interest,  on  or  before  the 
24th  day  of  January  next,  and  dated  the  26th  July,  18 — 
and  signed  by  Lord  de  la  Zouch  and  Charles  Aubrey, 
Esq.,  the  same  having  been  obtained  by  undue  means, 
and  on  fraudulent  pretence  of  money  being  due  from  the 
said  Charles  Aubrey,  Esq.,  to  the  aforesaid  Tittlebat 
Titmouse." 

These  advertisements,  and  certain  paragraphs  relating 
to  the  same  matter,  which  found  their  way  into  the  news- 
papers, to  the  consternation  of  Gammon,  came  under  the 
eye  of  the  Duke  of  Tantallan,  and  struck  him  dumb 
with  dismay  and  horror  at  so  decisive  and  public  a  cor- 
roboration of  his  worst  fears.  A  similar  effect  it  produced 
upon  Miss  Macspleuchan,  who,  however,  succeeded  in 
keeping  them  for  some  time  from  the  observation  of  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Dreddlington.  But  there  were  cer- 
tain other  persons  in  whom  these  announcements  excited 
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an  amazing  degree  of  excitement  and  agitation;  viz.,  three 
Jewish  gentlemen,  Mordecai  Gripe,  Mephibosheth 
Maharshalal-hash-baz,  and  Israel  Fang,  who  were  at 
present  the  depositaries  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  title-deeds, 
with  a  lien  upon  them,  as  they  had  fondly  imagined,  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  seventy  thousand  pounds,  that  being 
the  amount  of  money  they  had  advanced,  in  hard  cash, 
to  Mr.  Titmouse,  upon  mortgage  of  his  Yatton  estates. 
The  last  of  these  unfortunate  gentlemen,  old  Mr.  Fang, 
had  advanced  no  less  a  sum  than  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
He  had  been  the  first  applied  to,  and  had  most  fortunately 
taken  a  collateral  security  for  the  whole  sum  advanced; 
viz.,  a  bond,  the  bond  of  our  old  friend,  "  Thomas  Tag- 
rag,  draper  and  mercer,  of  No.  375,  Oxford  Street,  and 
Satin  Lodge,  Clapham,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex." 
As  soon  as  ever  the  dismayed  Israelite,  by  his  attorney, 
had  ascertained,  by  inquiry  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  where  all  was  confusion,  that  there 
really  was  a  claim  set  up  to  the  whole  of  the  estates,  on 
behalf  of  him  who  had  been  so  recently  and  suddenly 
dispossessed  of  them,  he  exclaimed  in  an  ecstasy,  "  Oh! 
ma  Got!  oh,  ma  dear  Got!  Shoo  Tag-rag!  Shoo  on  the 

bond!  Looshe  no  time" and  he  was  obeyed.  Terrible 

to  tell,  two  big  bum-bailifTs  the  next  day  walked  straight 
into  the  shop  of  Mr.  Tag-rag,  who  was  sitting  in  his  little 
closet  at  the  further  end,  with  his  pen  in  his  hand,  busily 
checking  some  bills  just  made  out,  and  without  the  least 
ceremony  or  hesitation  hauled  riim  off,  hardly  giving 
him  time  to  put  his  hat  on,  but  gruffly  uttering  in  his 
ear  some  such  astounding  words  as  "  Thirty  thousand 
pounds!"  He  resisted  deperately,  shouting  out  for  help, 
on  which  all  the  young  men  jumped  over  the  counters, 
and  seemed  to  be  coming  to  the  rescue!  while  one  or 
two  female  customers  rushed  affrighted  out  of  the  shop. 
In  short,  there  was  a  perfect  panic  in  the  shop;  though 
the  young  men  merely  crowded  round,  and  clamoured 
loudly,  without  venturing  upon  a  conflict  with  the  two 
burly  myrmidons  of  the  law,  who  clapped  their  prize  into 
a  coach  that  was  standing  opposite,  Mr.  Tag-rag,  froth- 
ing at  the  mouth,  and  with  impassioned  gesticulation, 
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protesting  that  he  would  have  them  both  transported  to 
Botany  Bay  on  the  morrow.  They  laughed  at  him  good- 
humouredly,  and  in  due  time  deposited  him  safely  in  the 
lock-up  of  Mr.  Vice,  who,  on  seeing  that  he  was  disposed 
to  be  troublesome,  thrust  him  unceremoniously  into  the 
large  room  in  which,  it  may  be  recollected,  Mr.  Aubrey 
had  been  for  a  few  minutes  incarcerated,  and  left  him, 
telling  him  he  might  write  to  his  attorney.  There  he 
continued  for  a  long  while  in  a  state  bordering  on  frenzy. 
Indeed,  he  must  have  fancied  that  the  devil  had  made  it, 
just  then,  his  particular  business  to  worry  and  ruin  him; 
for  what  do  you  think  had  happened  to  him  only  two 
days  before?  an  event  which  had  convulsed  Clapham  to 
its  centre;  so  much,  at  least,  of  Clapham  as  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  Tag-rags  and  the  Reverend  Dismal  Hor- 
ror, his  chapel,  and  congregation.  That  young  shepherd 
of  faithful  souls  having  long  cherished  feelings  of  ardent 
fondness  towards  one  gentle  lamb  in  his  flock  in  particu- 
lar, viz.,  Tabitha  Tag-rag,  who  was  the  only  child  of  the 
wealthiest  member  of  his  little  church,  took  upon  him- 
self to  lead  her,  nothing  loath,  a  very  long  and  pleasant 
ramble;  in  plain  English,  Mr.  Dismal  Horror  had  eloped 
with  the  daughter  of  his  head  deacon,  to  the  infinite 
scandal  and  disgust  of  his  congregation,  who  forthwith 
met  and  deposed  him  from  his  pulpit;  after  which  his 
father-in-law  solemnly  made  his  will,  bequeathing  every 
thing  he  had  to  a  newly-established  Dissenters'  college; 
and  the  next  day,  being  just  about  the  time  that  the  grim 
priest  of  Gretna  was  forging  the  bonds  of  Hymen  for  the 
happy  and  lovely  couple  before  him,  Mr.  Tag-rag  was 
hauled  off  in  the  way  that  I  have  mentioned;  which  two 
occurrences  would  have  the  effect  of  enabling  Mr.  Dis- 
mal Horror  to  prove  the  disinterestedness  of  his  attach- 
ment; an  opportunity  for  which  he  vowed  that  he  panted, 
inasmuch  as  he  and  she  had  become,  indeed,  all  the 
world  to  each  other.  He  must  now  go  into  some  other 
line  of  business,  in  order  to  support  his  fond  and  lovely 
wife;  and,  as  for  Tag-rag,  his  pious  purposes  were  frus- 
trated altogether.  There  was  no  impeaching  the  validity 
of  the  bond  held  by  the  infuriate  and  inexorable  Jew  who 
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had  arrested  him,  and  who  clearly  had  been  no  party  to 
any  fraud  by  which,  if  any,  the  signature  of  Mr.  Tag-rag 
had  been  procured  to  the  bond.  Mr.  Tag-rag's  attorney, 
Mr.  Snout,  instantly  called  upon  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap,  to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  the  as- 
tounding transaction  by  which  his  client  had  been  drawn 
into  so  ruinous  a  liability,  but  was  very  cavalierly  treated; 
for  he  was  informed  that  Mr.  Tag-rag  must  in  their 
opinion,  have  lost  his  senses,  at  all  events  his  memory; 
for  that  he  had  most  deliberately  executed  the  bond,  after 
its  nature  had  been  fully  explained  to  him  by  Mr.  Gam- 
mon, and  his  signature  was  witnessed  and  attested  in 
the  usual  way  by  a  clerk  in  the  office,  and  also  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  three  partners.  On  hearing  all  this, 
and  examining  Mr.  Aminadab,  who  stated,  without  any 
hesitation,  as  the  fact  in  truth  was,  that  he  had  been 
called  in  specially  to  see  Mr.  Tag-rag  execute  the  bond, 
and  had  seen  and  heard  him  deliberately  sign  and  say 
he  delivered  it  as  his  act  and  deed,  Mr.  Snout  hurried 
back  to  his  frienzied  client,  and  endeavoured,  for  a  long 
while,  with  praiseworthy  patience,  to  reason  with  him, 
explaining  to  him  the  glaring  improbability  of  his  version 
of  the  affair.  This  led  to  very  high  words  indeed  be- 
tween them,  and  at  length  Mr.  Tag-rag  actually  spit  in 
his  face:  and  Mr.  Snout,  being  a  very  little  man,  and 
unable  to  resent  the  insult  effectually,  instantly  quitted 
the  room,  expressing  his  firm  belief  that  Mr.  Tag-rag 
was  a  swindler,  and  he  would  no  more  be  concerned  for 
a  person  of  that  description.  Mr.  Tag-rag  could  not  get 
bail  for  so  frightful  an  amount;  so  he  committed  an  act 
of  bankruptcy,  by  remaining  in  prison  for  three  weeks. 
Down,  then,  came  all  his  creditors  upon  him  in  a  heap, 
especially  the  Jew;  a  rattling  bankruptcy  ensued;  the 
upshot  of  the  whole  being,  to  anticipate,  however,  a  little, 
that  a  first  and  final  dividend  was  declared  of  three  far- 
things in  the  pound;  for  it  turned  out  that  he  had  been 
speculating  a  great  deal  more  than  any  one  had  had  the 
least  idea  of.  I  ought,  however,  to  have  mentioned 
that,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Tag-rag  had  become  bankrupt,  and 
his  assignees  had  been  appointed,  they  caused  an  indict- 
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ment  to  be  preferred  against  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  for  fraud  and  conspiracy  in 
obtaining  the  bond  from  Mr.  Tag-rag;  and,  on  the  same 
grounds,  made  an  application,  fortified  by  strong  affida- 
vits, to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  strike  them  all  off  the 
rolls.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  two  other  unfortunate 
mortgagees,  Mordecai  Gripe,  and  Mephibosheth  Mahar- 
shalal-hash-baz,  who  had  no  security  at  all  for  their  ad- 
vances except  the  title-deeds  of  the  estate,  and  the  per- 
sonal covenant  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  beset  the  office  in  Saffron 
Hill,  from  morning  to  night,  like  a  couple  of  frantic 
fiends,  and  nearly  drove  poor  old  Mr.  Quirk  out  of  his 
senses.  Mr.  Snap  was  peremptory  and  insolent;  while 
Gammon  seldom  made  his  appearance,  and  would  see 
no  one  at  his  private  residence,  pleading  serious  indispo- 
sition. 

After  anxious  reflection,  Mr.  Gammon  did  not  abso- 
lutely despair  of  extricating  himself  from  the  perils  with 
which  he  was  personally  environed.  As  for  certain  fond 
hopes  of  political  advancement,  after  which,  indeed,  his 
soul  pined,  he  did  not  despair  of  prevailing  on  his  friend 
at  head-quarters,  to  whom  he  had  undoubtedly  rendered 
considerable  political  services  at  no  little  personal  risk,  to 
overlook  the  accident  which  had  befallen  him,  in  the  ad- 
verse verdict  for  the  bribery  penalties,  even  should  he 
fail  in  his  motion  to  defeat  that  verdict  in  the  ensuing 
term.  He  had  had  a  distinct  intimation  that — that  one 
obstacle  removed — a  very  important  and  influential  situa- 
tion under  government  was  within  his  reach.  But,  alas! 
this  last  overwhelming  misfortune — how  could  he  possi- 
bly evade  or  surmount  it?  What  human  ingenuity  or 
intrepidity  could  avail  to  extricate  him  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  avowal  to  Miss  Aubrey,  and  his  counter- 
statements  to  the  Duke  of  Tantallan  and  Miss  Macspleu- 
chan;  to  say  nothing  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington?  He 
resolved  to  risk  it — to  rely  on  his  own  resources,  and 
the  chapter  of  accidents.  The  mere  presence  of  diffi- 
culty, strung  his  nerves  to  encounter  it.  He  resolved  to 
rely  on  the  impossibility  of  fixing  him  directly  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  rottenness  of  Titmouse's  pretensions — 
10* 
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at  all  events,  till  a  period  considerably  subsequent  to  the 
trial,  and  Titmouse's  marriage  with  the  Lady  Cecilia.  It 
occurred  to  him,  as  calculated,  moreover,  to  aid  his  con- 
templated movements,  if  he  could  find  a  fair  pretext  for 
throwing  overboard  his  partners,  especially  Mr.  Quirk — 
satisfied  that  his  own  uniform  caution  had  prevented  him 
from  committing  himself  to  them — or  at  least  had  de- 
prived them  of  means  of  proving  it.  He  very  soon  met 
with  an  opportunity,  of  which  he  promptly  availed  him- 
self. 

Some  week  or  ten  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  term,  Mr.  Quirk  was  walking  down  Parliament 
Street  on  his  way  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  hopiig 
amongst  other  things,  to  hear  the  court  say  whether  they 
would  grant  or  refuse  a  rule  nisi  for  a  new  trial,  in  a 
certain  cause  of  Wigley  v.  Gammon,  which  had  been 
moved  for  the  first  day  of  term  by  the  Attorney-General, 
and  which  Lord  Widdrington  had  said  the  court  would 
take  a  day  or  two's  time  to  consider.  Mr.  Quirk's  eye 
caught  the  figure  of  a  person,  a  few  steps  in  advance  of 
him,  which  he  fancied  he  had  seen  before.  In  a  few 
minutes'  time,  the  old  gentleman  was  covered  with  a  cold 
perspiration;  for  in  a  young  man,  about  thirty  years  old, 
decently  dressed — thin,  sallow,  and  wearing  a  very  de- 
pressed air — Mr.  Quirk  recognised  Mr.  Steggars — a 
gentleman  whom  he  had  imagined  to  be  at  that  moment 
comfortably  settled  at  Botany  Bay!  This  was  the  indi- 
vidual, it  may  be  recollected,  whose  execrable  breach  of 
trust,  when  a  clerk  of  Mr.  Parkinson's  at  Grilston,  had 
led  to  Quirk's  discovery  of  the  infirmity  in  Mr.  Aubrey's 
title.  The  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Steggars  had  quitted  Eng- 
land, horribly  disgusted  with  Mr.  Quirk's  conduct  towards 
him;  and  had  also  subsequently  experienced  some  little 
remorse  on  account  of  his  own  mean  and  cruel  conduct 
towards  a  gentleman  and  his  amiable  family,  who  had 
never  given  him  the  slightest  pretext  for  hostility  or  re- 
venge. He  had  contrived  to  make  his  feelings  upon  the 
subject  known  to  the  official  individual  at  Botany  Bay,  who 
had  given  him  an  opportunity  of  explaining  matters  fully  to 
the  authorities  at  home — the  principal  of  whom,  the  home 
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secretary,  had  been,  and,  indeed,  continued  to  be,  a 
warm  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Aubrey's.  This  minister 
caused  inquiries  to  be  made  concerning  Steggars's  be- 
haviour while  abroad,  which  were  so  satisfactorily 
answered  as  to  procure  a  remission  of  the  remainder  of 
his  sentence,  just  as  he  was  entering  upon  his  fourth 
year's  service  at  Botany  Bay.  Immediately  on  his  return 
—which  had  taken  place  only  a  few  days  before  the 
commencement  of  Michaelmas  term — he  sought  out  Mr. 
Aubrey's  attorneys,  Messrs.  Runnington,  and  put  them 
fully  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case  relating  to 
Mr.  Quirk's  grossly  dishonourable  conduct  in  obtaining 
and  acting  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  supposed  defect  in 
Mr.  Aubrey's  title.  Upon  Mr.  Quirk's  coming  along- 
side of  this  gentleman,  and  looking  at  him  with  a  most 
anxious  inquisitiveness,  he  encountered  a  fearfully  signifi- 
cant glance — and  then  Mr.  Steggars,  in  a  very  pointed 
and  abrupt  manner,  crossed  over  the  street  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  him.  He  was  so  dreadfully  disconcerted  by 
this  occurrence,  that  instead  of  going  on  to  court,  where 
he  would  have  heard  Mr.  Gammon's  rule  for  a  new  trial 
refused,  he  retraced  his  steps  homeward,  and  arrived  at 
the  office  just  as  the  clerk  was  inquiring  for  him;  and 
who,  on  seeing  him,  put  into  his  hands  the  following 
startling  document,  being  a  rule,  which  had  been  granted 
the  day  before,  by  the  court  of  King's  Bench: — 

"  On  reading  the  affidavit  of  Jonathan  Steggars,  the 
affidavits  of  James  Parkinson  and  Charles  Runnington, 
and  the  paper-writing  marked  A,  all  hereunto  annexed, 
and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Attorney-General,  it  is  ordered, 
that  Caleb  Quirk,  gentleman,  attorney  of  this  honourable 
court,  do,  on  Wednesday  next,  in  this  present  term,  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  forthwith  deliver  up  to  Charles 
Aubrey,  Esquire,  the  deeds  and  documents  specified  in 
the  paper-writing  hereto  annexed,  marked  A,  and  also, 
ivhy  he  should  not  ansiver  the  matters  contained  in  the 
said  affidavits." 

"0  Lord!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Quirk,  faintly,  and,  sinking 
into  his  chair,  inquired  for  Mr.  Gammon:  but  as  usual, 
he  had  not  been  at  the  office  that  day.     Giving  orders  to 
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Mr.  Aminadab  to  have  copies  taken  immediately  of  the 
affidavits  mentioned  in  the  rule,  Mr.  Quirk  set  off  for 
Mr.  Gammon's  chambers,  but  missed  that  gentleman, 
who,  he  learned,  was  down  at  court.  The  next  day- 
Mr.  Gammon  called  at  the  office,  but  Mr.  Quirk  was 
absent;  on  going,  however,  into  the  old  gentleman's  room, 
Mr.  Gammon's  eye  lit  upon  the  above-mentioned  "  rule," 
and  also  on  the  affidavits  upon  which  it  had  been  granted; 
then,  hastily  replacing  them  on  the  desk  as  he  had  found 
them,  he  repaired  to  his  own  room  greatly  flustered — 
resolved  to  wait  for  Mr.  Quirk's  arrival,  and  appear  to  be 
informed  by  him,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  existence  of 
the  aforesaid  rule  and  affidavits.  While  he  was  really 
buried  in  a  revery,  with  his  head  resting  on  one  hand 
and  a  pen  in  the  other,  his  countenance  miserably  pale 
and  harassed,  Mr.  Quirk  burst  hastily  into  his  room  with 
the  rule  and  affidavits  in  his  hand. 

"  O  Lord,  Gammon!  How  are  you,  Gammon?"  he 
stuttered,  "  Haven't  seen  you  this  age!— Where  have 
you  been?  How  are  you,  eh?"  and  he  grasped  very 
cordially  the  cold  hand  of  Mr.  Gammon,  which  did  not 
return  the  pressure. 

"  I  am  not  very  well,  Mr.  Quirk:  but — you  seem 
agitated! — Has  anything  fresh  hap" 

"  Fresh? — Ecod,  my  dear  Gammon!     Fresh,  indeed! 

Here's  a  new  enemy  come  into  the  field! — D d  if  I 

don't  feel  going  mad! — Look,  Gammon,  look!" — and 
he  placed  the  rule  and  affidavits  in  Mr.  Gammon's 
hands,  and  sat  down  beside  him. 

"  What! — answer  the  matters  of  the  affidavit?"  quoth 
Gammon,  amazedly — "  Why,  what  have  you  been  doing, 
Mr.  Quirk?  And  who  upon  earth  is  Jonathan  Steg- 
gars?" 

"  Who's  Steggars!"  echoed  Mr.Quirk,  stupidly. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Quirk,  Steggars.  Who  is  he?"  repeated 
Gammon  intrepidly. 

"  Steggars,  you  know,  Gammon!  You  recollect  Steg- 
gars, of  course — eh?"  inquired  Mr.  Quirk,  with  an  appre- 
hensive stare — "  Steggars;  Steggars — you  know!  eh?" 
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You  don't  recollect!  O,  botheration!  Come,  come, 
Gammon!" 

"  Who  is  he?"  again  inquired  Gammon. 

"O  Lud!  O  Lud!  0  Lud!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Quirk, 
despairingly — "  What  are  you  after,  Gammon?  You  don't 
intend — it  can't  be  that  you're  going  to — eh? — It's  S teg- 
gars,  you  know — we  defended  him,  you  know;  and  he 
got  transported  for  robbing  Parkinson.  You  recollect 
how  we  got  hold  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  story  from  him?" 
While  Mr.  Quirk  was  saying  all  this  with  feverish  im- 
petuosity, Mr.  Gammon  appeared  to  be,  for  the  first  time, 
glancing  eagerly  over  the  affidavits. 

"  Why— good  heavens,  Mr.  Quirk!"  said  he,  presently, 
with  a  start — "  is  it  possible  that  these  statements  can 
have  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact?" 

"  Ay,  drat  it,  that  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Gam- 
mon," replied  Mr.  Quirk,  with  not  a  little  eagerness  and 
trepidation.  "  Come,  come,  it's  rather  late  in  the  day 
to  sham  Abraham  just  now." 

"  Do  you  venture,  Mr.  Quirk,  to  stand  there  and  de- 
liberately charge  me  with  being  a  party  to  the  grossly 
dishonourable  conduct  of  which  you  are  here  accused 
upon  oath;  which,  indeed,  you  admit  yourself  to  have 
been  guilty  oft" 

"  D — d"  if  I  don't,  Master  Gammon!"  replied  Mr. 
Quirk,  slapping  his  hand  on  the  table  after  a  long  pause, 
in  which  he  looked  completely  confounded.  "  Why, 
you'll  want,  by-and-by,  to  persuade  me  that  my  name 
isn't  Caleb  Quirk — why,  zounds!  you'll  drive  me  mad! 
You're  gone  mad  yourself — you  must  be!" 

"  How  dare  you  insult  me,  sir,  by  charging  me  with 
conniving  at  your  infamous  and  most  unprofessional  con- 
duct?" 

"  Why — come!  Do  you  know  how  we  first  got  scent 
of  the  whole  thing?  It  dropped  down  from  the  clouds, 
I  suppose,  into  our  office;  O  lud,  lud,  Gammon!  it  isn't 
kind  to  leave  an  old  friend  in  the  lurch  at  such  a  horrid 
pinch  as  this." 

"  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Quirk,  that  I  never  had  the  least  idea 
in  the  world  that  this  wretch,  Steggars — I  should  have 
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scouted  the  whole  thing!  I  would  rather  have  retired 
from  the  firm." 

"  That's  it,  Gammon!  Go  on,  Gammon!  This  is 
uncommonly  funny!     It  is,  indeed,  ah,  ha!" 

"  This  is  no  time  for  trifling,  sir,  believe  me.  Let 
me  tell  you  thus  much,  in  all  candour,  that  I  certainly 
had,  from  the  first,  misgivings  as  to  the  means  by  which 
you  became  possessed  of  this  information;  but,  consider- 
ing our  relative  situations,  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty 
to  press  you  on  the  point.  O,  Mr.  Quirk,  I  am  really 
shocked  beyond  all  bounds!  What  will  the  profession 
think  of" 

"  D —  the  profession!  What  d'ye  think  I  must  be  just 
now  thinking  of  you?  Why,  you'd  make  a  dog  srike 
its  father!" 

"  I  may  have  been  unfortunate,  Mr.  Quirk,  I  may  have 
been  imprudent;  but  I  never  have  been  dishonourable, 
and  I  would  not  for  the  whole  creation  have  my  name 
associated  with  this  infernal  transac" 

"Who  wanted  me  to  forge  a  tombstone,  Gammon?" 
inquired  Mr.  Quirk,  glancing  very  keenly  at  his  friend. 

"  Wanted  you  to  forge  a  tombstone,  sir!"  echoed 
Gammon. 

"  Ay!  ay!  Forge  a  tombstone!"  repeated  Mr.  Quirk, 
dropping  his  voice. 

"  Upon  my  word  and  honour,  Mr.  Quirk,  I  pity  you! 
You  have  lost  your  senses!" 

"  You  wanted  me  to  forge  a  tombstone!  D — d  if  you 
didn't!" 

"  You  had  better  go  home,  Mr.  Quirk,  and  take  some 
physic  to  clear  your  head,  for  I  am  sure  you're  going 
wrong  altogether!"  said  Gammon. 

"  O,  Gammon!  Ar'nt  you  ashamed  of  yourself? 
Come — honour  among  thieves!    Be  honest  for  once" 

"  Your  conduct  is  so  extraordinary,  Mr.  Quirk,  that  I 
must  request  you  to  leave  my  room,  sir" 

"  I  sha'n't,  it's  mine  too;"  quoth  Quirk  snapping  his 
fingers  with  a  desperate  air. 

**  Then  I  will,  sir,"  replied  Gammon  with  a  low  bow; 
and,  taking  up  his  hat,  moved  towards  the  door 
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"  You  shaVt,  Gammon,  you  mus'n't!"  cried  Quirk, 
but  in  vain.  Mr.  Gammon  had  taken  his  final  departure, 
leaving  Mr.  Quirk  on  the  very  verge  of  madness.  By- 
and-by  he  went  into  Snap's  room,  who  sat  there  the  pic- 
ture of  misery  and  terror;  for  whereas  it  had  always 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never  been  fairly  admitted  into 
the  confidence  of  his  senior  partners  in  the  very  import- 
ant matters  which  have  been  going  on  for  the  last  two 
years — now,  that  everything  was  going  wrong,  he  was 
candidly  given  credit  by  Mr.  Quirk  and  Mr.  Gammon 
for  having  lent  a  helping  hand  to  everything  from  the 
very  beginning!  In  fact,  he  was  frightened  out  of  his 
wits  at  the  terrible  turn  things  were  taking.  'Twas  he 
that  had  to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  horrid  badgering  of  the 
three  Jews;  he  was  included  in  half-a-dozen  indictments 
for  fraud  and  conspiracy,  at  the  instance  of  these  three 
accursed  Jews,  and  of  the  assignees  of  Mr.  Tag-rag;  and 
Heaven  only  could  form  a  notion  of  what  other  things 
were  in  store  for  him!  He  wondered  vastly  that  they 
had  not  contrived  to  stick  his  name  into  the  affidavits 
which  had  that  day  come  in,  and  which  seemed  to  have 
turned  Mr.  Quirk's  head  upside  down.  But,  conscious  of 
his  own  innocence,  he  resolved  to  hold  on  to  the  last, 
with  a  view,  in  the  event  of  the  partnership  blowing  up, 
of  scraping  together  a  nice  little  practice  out  of  the  rem- 
nants. 

Half  recklessly,  and  half  in  furtherance  of  some  designs 
which  he  was  forming,  Gammon  followed  up,  on  the  en- 
suing morning,  his  move  with  Mr.  Quirk,  by  sending  to 
him  and  to  Mr.  Snap  a  formal  written  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  retire  from  the  partnership  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  their  articles,  at  the  end  of  a  calendar 
month  from  the  date;  and  he  resolved  to  take  no  part  at 
all  in  the  matter  to  which  Mr.  Quirk's  attention  had  been 
so  sternly  challenged  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  leav- 
ing Mr.  Quirk  to  struggle  through  it  as  best  he  might. 
But  what  was  Mr.  Gammon  to  do?  He  could  not  stir 
a  step  in  any  direction  for  want  of  money,  getting  every 
hour  more  and  more  involved  and  harassed  on  this  score. 
The  ecclesiastical  suit  he  had  given  up,  and  Mr.  Quod 
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had  instantly  sent  in  his  heavy  bill,  requiring  immediate 
payment,  remindimg  Mr.  Gammon  that  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  see  him  paid,  whatever  might  be  the  issue. 
Here  was  an  action  of  ejectment,  on  a  tremendous  scale, 
actually  commenced;  and  being  vigorously  carried  on  for 
the  recovery  of  every  acre  of  the  Yatton  property.  Was 
it  to  be  resisted?  Where  were  the  funds?  Here  he  was 
again,  already  a  defendant  in  four  indictments,  charging 
fraud  and  conspiracy,  proceedings  entailing  most  de- 
structive expense;  and  his  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the 
action  for  the  bribery  penalty  having  failed  he  was  now 
liable  to  pay,  almost  instantly,  some  .£2500  to  the  plain- 
tiff, for  debt  and  costs.  As  for  the  balance  of  their  bill 
against  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  was  melting  away  hourly  in 
the  taxing-office;  and  the  undoubted  result  would  be  an 
action  against  them,  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  for  a  ma- 
licious arrest.  Was  it  possible,  thought  Gammon,  to 
make  the  two  promissory  notes  of  Mr.  Aubrey  available, 
by  discontinuing  the  actions,  and  endorsing  over  the  notes 
at  a  heavy  discount?  He  took  an  opinion  upon  the  point, 
which  was  to  effect  that  such  a  step  could  not  be  taken, 
so  as  to  give  any  third  party  a  better  right  against  Mr. 
Aubrey  than  Mr.  Titmouse  had.  But  even  had  this  been 
otherwise,  an  unexpected  obstacle  arose  in  Mr.  Spitfire, 
who  now  held  Mr.  Gammon  at  arms'  length,  and  insisted 
on  going  forward  with  the  actions,  when  he,  in  his  turn, 
was,  as  it  were,  checkmated  by  a  move  of  Mr.  Running- 
ton's  in  the  court  of  chancery;  where  he  obtained  an  in- 
junction against  proceeding  with  the  actions,  till  the  result 
of  the  pending  action  of  ejectment  should  have  been  as- 
certained; and  in  the  event  of  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff 
recovering,  an  account  taken  of  the  mesne  profits  which 
had  been  received  by  Mr.  Titmouse.  No  one,  of  course, 
would  now  advance  a  farthing  on  mortgage  of  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse's interest  in  the  Yatton  property;  and  Mr.  Gam- 
mon's dearly-earned  rent-charge  of  £2000  a  year,  had 
become  mere  waste  parchment,  and  as  such  he  des- 
troyed it.  The  advertisements  concerning  Lord  de  la 
Zouch's  bonds,  had  effectually  restrained  Mr.  Gammon 
from  raising  anything  upon  it;  since  any  one  advancing 
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money  upon  the  security  of  its  assignment,  must  have  put 
it  in  suit  against  his  lordship,  when  due,  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Titmouse,  and  any  answer  to  an  action  by  him, 
would  of  course  operate  against  the  party  using  his  name. 
Mr.  Gammon  then  bethought  himself  of  felling  the 
timber  at  Yatton:  but,  as  if  that  step  on  his  part  had  been 
anticipated,  before  they  had  got  down  more  than  a  couple 
of  trees  at  the  extremity  of  the  estate,  down  came  an  in- 
junction from  the  lord  chancellor,  and  so  there  was  an 
end  of  all  resources  from  that  quarter.  Should  he  try  the 
experiment  of  offering  to  surrender  Yatton  without  the 
delay  and  expense  of  defending  the  ejectment?  He  knew 
he  should  be  laughed  at;  they  must  quickly  see  that  he 
had  no  funds  to  fight  with,  even  had  he  the  slightest  case 
to  support.  Mr.  Gammon  saw  that  Mr.  Aubrey's  po- 
sition was  already  impregnable,  and  the  notion  of  a  com- 
promise utterly  ridiculous.  As  for  resources  of  his  own, 
he  had  none,  for  he  had  been  exceedingly  unfortunate  in 
his  dealings  in  the  British  and  foreign  funds,  and  had 
suffered  severely  and  unexpectedly  through  his  connection 
with  one  or  two  of  the  bubble  companies  of  the  day.  In 
fact,  he  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  moment  for 
no  less  a  sum  than  £3000,  and  interest,  which  had  been 
advanced  to  him  on  security  of  a  joint  and  several  bond 
given  by  himself,  and  Mr.  Titmouse;  and  he  lived  in  daily 
dread  lest  the  increasing  frequency  of  the  rumours  to 
his  discredit,  should  get  to  the  ears  of  this  particular  cre- 
ditor, and  precipitate  his  demand  of  repayment.  To  the 
vexation  occasioned  by  this  direct  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment, and  by  the  impossibility  of  retrieving  himself  by  a 
move  in  any  direction,  being,  in  short,  in  a  complete  dead- 
lock, were  to  be  added  other  sources  of  exquisite  anxiety 
and  mortification.  To  say  nothing  of  the  perilous  legal 
and  criminal  liabilities  which  he  had  incurred,  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  appearing  an  atrocious  liar,  and,  indeed, 
an  impostor,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Duke  of  Tantallan,  of  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington,  of  Miss  Macspleuchan,  of  the  Au- 
breys, of  Miss  Aubrey,  in  fact,  of  every  one  who  saw 
or  heard  of  what  he  had  done,  stung  him  almost  to  mad- 
ness: considerations  of  this  kind  were  infinitely  more  in- 
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supportable  than  all  the  others  by  which  he  was  oppressed, 
put  together.  And  when  he  reflected  that  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, to  whose  favourable  notice  he  had  ever  fondly 
aspired,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  successfully,  had 
been  put  in  possession  of  all  the  heavy  charges  made 
against  him,  on  the  score  of  fraud  and  conspiracy,  by 
means  of  the  various  motions  made  before  his  lordship, 
and  the  affidavits  by  which  they  were  supported,  he  felt 
his  soul  withered  within  him.  In  short,  it  must  surely 
appear,  by  this  time,  that  the  devil  had,  in  his  dismal  sport, 
got  his  friend  Mr.  Gammon  up  into  a  corner. 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Titmouse  had  his  lesser  troubles, 
for  he  was  all  of  a  sudden  reduced  very  nearly  to  the 
verge  of  literal  starvation.  His  creditors  of  every  kind 
and  degree  seemed  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  which,  when  a  debtor  was  insolvent, 
permitted  his  creditors  to  cut  him,  bodily,  physically, 
into  pieces,  in  proportion  to  the  respective  magnitudes 
of  their  claims  against  him.  Actions  were  commenced 
against  him  by  the  three  Jews,  on  his  covenants  to  repay 
the  principal  and  interest  due  on  the  mortgages;  half-a- 
dozen  actions  were  pending  against  him  on  bills  of  ex- 
change and  promissory  notes,  which  he  had  given  for 
various  sums  of  money,  which  had  been  lent  him  on  terms 
of  the  most  monstrous  usury.  Scarcely  was  there  a 
single  tradesman  in  town  or  country  with  whom  he  had 
ever  dealt,  that  had  not  sued  or  was  not  about  to  sue  him. 
Every  article  of  furniture  both  at  Yatton  and  at  his  lodg- 
ings, great  or  small,  cabs,  harness,  horses,  all  had  disap- 
peared, and,  but  for  the  protection  afforded  to  his  person 
by  Parliament,  he  would  have  been  pounced  upon  by  at 
least  a  hundred  ravenous  and  infuriate  creditors  in  an 
instant,  and  never  been  seen  or  heard  of  any  more,  except 
on  the  occasion  of  some  feeble  and  vain  cry  for  relief  under 
the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Act.  He  had  been  obliged,  on 
coming  up  from  Yatton,  to  borrow  five  pounds  from  poor 
Dr.  Tatham!  who  though  infinitely  surprised  at  the  appli- 
cation, and  greatly  inconvenienced  by  compliance  with  it, 
lent  him  cheerfully  the  sum  he  asked  for;  Titmouse,  the 
little  scamp,  pledging  himself  to  enclose  the  Doctor  a  five- 
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pound  note  by  the  first  post  after  his  reaching  town. 
That,  however,  even  had  he  ever  intended  giving  the 
matter  a  thought,  he  could  no  more  have  done  than  he 
could  have  sent  Dr.  Tatham  the  mitre  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  in  consequence  of  which  the  worthy  little 
doctor  was  obliged  to  postpone  his  long-meditated  pur- 
chase of  a  black  coat  and  breeches  indefinitely.  The 
morning  after  his  return,  he  betook  himself  to  Saffron 
Hill,  which  he  reached  just  as  Mr.  Quirk  and  Mr.  Snap, 
deserted  by  Mr.  Gammon,  were  endeavouring,  in  great 
tribulation  and  terror,  to  concoct  affidavits  in  answer  to 
those  on  which  the  rule  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
had  been  obtained.  Mr.  Aminadab,  with  a  little  hesita- 
tion, yielded  to  his  importunities,  and  allowed  him  to 
go  into  Mr.  Quirk's  room. 

O,  Lud!  O,  Lud!  you — you — you — infernal  little 
villain!"  cried  out  Mr.  Quirk,  hastily  approaching  him, 
pale  and  stuttering  with  fury;  and,  taking  him  by  the 
collar,  turned  him  by  main  force  out  of  the  room. 

"I  say! — I  say! — Come,  sir!  I'm  a  member  of — 

"I'll  member  you,  you  impostor!  Get  out  with  you! 
— get  out!" 

"  So  help  me !  I'll  go  to  some  other  attor" 

gasped  Titmouse,  ineffectually  struggling  against  Mr. 
Quirk. 

"  Eugh!  Beast!"  exclaimed  Snap,  who  kept  by  the 
side  of  Mr.  Quirk,  ready  to  give  any  assistance  that  might 
be  requisite. 

"  What  have  I eh? — What  have  I  done — demme! 

Come,  come — hollo!  hands  off" — 

"  If  ever — if  ever — if  ever  you  dare  show  your  cursed 
little  face  here— again" — sputtered  Mr.  Quirk,  trembling 
with  rage. 

"  This  is  breach  of  privilege! — On  my  life  I'll — I 
really  will — I'll  complain  to  the  House  to-night."  By 
this  time  he  had  been  forced  through  the  outer  door  into 
the  street,  and  the  door  closed  furiously  behind  him.  A 
little  crowd  was  instantly  collected  around  him,  and  he 
might  possibly  have  thought  of  addressing  them,  in  terms 
of  indignant  eloquence,  but  he  was  deterred  by  the  ap- 
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proach  of  a  policeman  with  a  very  threatening  counte- 
nance, and  slunk  down  Saffron  Hill  in  a  shocking  state  of 
mind.  Then  he  hurried  to  Thavies'  Inn,  pale  as  death, 
and  with  a  tremulous  voice  inquired  for  Mr.  Gammon; 
but  that  gentleman  had  given  special  orders  to  be  invaria- 
bly denied  to  him.  Again  and  again  he  called,  and  was 
again  and  again  repulsed;  and  though  he  lingered  on  one 
or  two  occasions  for  an  hour  at  least,  in  order  to  way-lay 
Mr.  Gammon,  it  was  in  vain.  Letter  after  letter  he  sent, 
but  with  no  better  effect;  and  at  length  the  laundress  re- 
fused to  take  them  in. 

Gammon  dared  not  see  Titmouse;  not  because  he 
feared  Titmouse,  but  himself. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  sitting,  unusual  as  was 
such  an  occurrence  at  that  time  of  the  year;  but  Parliament 
had  been  called  together  on  a  special  urgency,  and  a  very 
fierce  and  desperate  contest  was  carrying  on  between  the 
opposition  and  the  ministers,  whose  very  existence  was 
at  stake,  and  almost  nightly  divisions  were  melting  down 
their  majority  till  they  were  within  an  ace  of  being  in  a 
positive  minority.  Under  these  circumstances,  although 
Mr.  Titmouse's  position  had  become  a  matter  of  notoriety, 
and  he  could  no  longer  exhibit  in  public  even  the  outside 
show  and  trappings  of  a  man  of  fashion,  beyond  his  mere 
personal  finery,  (which  had  become  very  precious, 
because  he  saw  no  means  of  replacing  it,)  and  though  he 
was  cut,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  every  one  out  of  doors, 
yet  he  found  he  had  one  friend,  at  least,  in  his  extremity, 
who  scorned  to  imitate  the  fickle  and  perfidious  conduct 
of  all  around  him.  That  frank  and  manly  individual 
was  no  less  a  person,  to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  than 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — and  whipper-in — Mr. 
Flummery;  who  always  spoke  to  him  in  the  most  cordial 
and  confiding  manner,  and  once  or  twice  even  asked  him 
to  join  his  dinner-table  at  Bellamy's.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  Mr.  Titmouse  resolved  to  put  Mr.  Flummery's 
friendship  to  the  test,  and  boldly  asked  for  "a  place" 
His  distinguished  friend  appeared  certainly  startled  for  a 
moment,  and  then  evidently  felt  inwardly  tickled,  as  was 
evinced  by  a  faint  twitching  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
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He  proceeded,  however,  in  a  very  confidential  manner,  to 
ask  Mr.  Titmouse  as  to  his    familiarity  with  financial 
matters;    for  (in  the  most  sacred  confidence)  it  did   so 
happen    that,    although   no   one   knew    it  but    himself 
and  one  other  person,  there  was  sure  to  be  a  vacancy 
in    a  certain   office  within  a  fortnight  at  furthest,  and, 
without  saying  anything  further,  Mr.  Flummery  laid  his 
finger  on  his  lip,  and   looked  steadfastly  at  Titmouse, 
who  did  similarly;  and  within  half  an  hour's  time  made 
one  of  a  glorious  majority  of  four,  obtained  by  the  trium- 
phant ministry.      Titmouse  was  now  in  excellent  spirits 
concerning  his  future  prospects;  and  if  he  could  but  con- 
trive to  hold  on  during  the  fortnight  intervening  between 
him  and  his  accession  to  office,  all  would  be  well.     He 
therefore  conceived  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  apply  to 
some  one  or  two  friends,  whom  he  had  accommodated 
with   loans,  for  repayment.     But,    alas!  Mr.  O'Doodle 
acknowledged  that  his  exchequer  was  empty  just  then; 
and  Mr.  M'Squash  said  he  really  fancied  he  had  repaid 
Mr.  Titmouse  the  hundred  pounds  which  he  had  lent 
him,  but  he  would  look  and  see.     Then  Mr.  Titmouse 
ventured  to  apply  to  Mr.  O' Gibbet — that  gentleman  being 
Titmouse's    debtor   to   the   tune  of  some   five  hundred 
pounds.     He  called  Mr.  Titmouse  aside,  and  in  the  most 
delicate  and  feeling  manner  intimated  the  delight  it  would 
have  afforded  him  to  respond  to  the  call  of  Mr.  Titmouse 
under  ordinary  circumstances;  but  the  fact  was,  he  felt 
placed   in   a   most  painfully  embarrassing  position,  on 
account  of  the  grave  doubts  which  had  occurred  to  him, 
as  to  the  right  of  Mr.  Titmouse  either  to  have  lent  the 
money  at  all,  or,  consequently,  to  receive  repayment  of  it. 
In  short, t  he  lawyers  would  call  this  setting  up  the  jus 
tertii;  Mr.  O'Gibbet  protesting  that  he  looked  upon  him- 
self, in  point  of  conscience,  as  a  trustee  of  the  money 
for  the  real  owner;  and,  till  he  should  have  been  dis- 
covered, bound  to  retain  it — so  pleasant  is  sometimes  the 
performance  of  one's  duty!     Titmouse  could  not  in  the 
least  appreciate   these  exquisite  scruples;  but  knowing 
Mr.  0' Gibbet's  influence  over  Mr.  Flummery,  he  feigned 
11* 
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to  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  what  was  advanced  by 
Mr.  Gibbet,  who,  on  being  pressed,  lent  him  five  pounds. 
Finding  that  those  whom  he  had  till  then  imagined 
bound  to  consider  his  interests,  had,  in  so  unprincipled 
and  ungrateful  a  manner,  deserted  him,  he  resolved  to  be 
true  to  himself,  and  bent  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  the 
contemplation  of  his  present  circumstances,  and  how  he 
should  act  with  advantage.     After  due  and  deep  reflec- 
tion, a  very  felicitous   stroke  occurred   to  him.     He  did 
not  know  the  exact  state  of  the   question  with  reference 
to  the  right  to  the  possession  of  Yatton — little  dreaming 
that,  in   point  of  fact,  Mr.  Aubrey  was   at  that  moment 
virtually  reinstated  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  fine  estate. 
Now,  it  occurred  to  Mr.   Titmouse   as  very   probable, 
that  his  opponent  would  catch  at  any  fair  offer  of  a  com- 
promise, since  he,  Titmouse,  had  unquestionably  the  ad- 
vantage over  him   at  present,  having  nine-tenths  of  the 
law  on  his  side,  viz.,  possession;  and  if  he  was  to  pro- 
pose to  split  their  differences  by  making  an  offer  of  his 
hand  and  heart  to  Miss  Aubrey,  it  could  do  no  harm,  and 
might  be  attended  with  the  happiest  results.     How  was 
she  to  know  the  desperate  shifts  to  which  he  was  driven 
at  present?     And  if  he  could  but  contrive,  consistently 
with  his  pledge  to  Mr.  Flummery,  to  give  her  an  inkling 
of  the  brilliant  prospects  that  awaited  him!     In  short,  I 
am   able  to  give  the  reader  an  exact  copy  of  a  letter 
which,  after  infinite  pains,  two  days  being  spent  over  it, 
he  sent  to  Miss  Aubrey;  and  which  was  duly  forwarded 
to  her,  and  deposited  in  her  hands,  as  she  alighted  from 
her  horse,  on  returning  from  a  ride  with  Mr.  Delamere 
and  Lord   de  la  Zouch.     Here  follows  that  skilful  and 
touching  performance: — 

"  House  of  Comones, 
"  Wednesday,  Nov.  — ,  18 — . 
"  (Private) 

"  Madam, — hoping  That  this  Will  not  Disapoint  you 
Through  Strangeness  (which  I  own  Looks  Somewhat 
So)  at  First  sight  of  my  adressing  This  Epistle  to  You, 
to  Say  Ever  since  I  Have  had  The  unhapiness  to  Be  a 
Widdower  Since  the  Death  of  Lady  Cecilia  Titmouse  of 
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which  There  Is  Many  False  accounts  Every  Thing 
Goes  Entirely  Wrong  (For  the  present)  with  me,  all  For 
Want  of  a  Lady  Which  wd  feel  That  Conubial  Interest 
in  me  That  is  So  delightful  In  The  Married  State.  I 
was  Honoured  With  writing  To  You  soon  After  I  was  so 
Happy  as  to  Get  the  Property  But  Supose  you  could  not 
Have  Got  It  Seeing  I  got  No  Ans1*'  And  Natrally  suposed 
There  Was  obstacles  In  The  Way  For  it  Was  Settled 
Soon  as  You  might  have  Heard  That  I  was  to  Mary  my 
Cousin  (The  Lady  Cecilia)  whom  I  Loved  Truly  till 
Death  cut  Her  Short  On  her  Way  To  an  Erly  Grave, 
Alas.  I  know  It  is  In  Dispute  whr#  yr>  respectable 
Brother  or  I  are  Owners  of  Yatton  You  See  The  Law 
which  Gave  It  me  Once  may  Give  it  Me  Again  who 
knows  (in  this  uncertain  Life)  whatever  Turns  Up  I  can 
(Betwixt  Ourselves)  assure  You  There  Is  Something  In 
The  Wind  For  me  wh-  dare  Not  say  More  Of  at  this 
Present.  But  Suposing  You  &  I  shall  Hit  it  what  Say 
You  if  I  should  Propose  dividing  The  Estate  betwixt 
Him  &  Me  &  Settling  All  my  Half  on  You  And  as  To 
the  Title  (wb>  at  present  I  Am  Next  to)  what  say  You 
To  Tossing  up  for  it  When  It  comes  for  I  am  Sorry  to 
hear  His  Lordship  is  breaking,  and  I  know  Who  I $hd' 
Like  To  see  Lady  Drelincourt,  oh  what  a  hapiness 
Only  To  think  Of,  As  They  are  dividing  very  soon  (And 
they  Bo  Run  It  Uncommon  Fine,  But  Ministers  Must 
Be  Suported  or  The  Country  Will  Go  to  the  Dogs) 
Must  Close  Begging  the  Answer?  directed  to  Me  Here, 
And  Subscribe  Myself, 

"  Hnd-  and  dear  Madam, 

(i  yrs.  ]yjost  Obediently, 

"  T.  Titmouse. 
11  Miss  Aubrey, 

"  Vivian  Street." 

"  I  hope,  Kate,  you  have  not  been  giving  this  gentle- 
man encouragement!"  quoth  Delamere,  when  he  had  read 
the  above.  It  formed  a  topic  of  pleasant  merriment 
when  they  all  met  at  dinner,  a  right  cheerful  party,  con- 
sisting solely  of  the  Aubreys  and  Lord  and  Lady  de  la 
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Zouch,  and  Delamere.     Mr.  Aubrey  had  returned  from 
town  with  important  intelligence. 

"  Mr.  Runnington  is  steadily  and  patiently  unravel- 
ling," said  he,  as  they  sat  in  unrestrained  converse  after 
dinner,  (I  must  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  Miss 
Aubrey  looked  as  beautiful  as  ever,  and  in  brilliant  spirits,) 
"  one  of  the  most  monstrous  tissues  of  fraud  that  ever 
was  woven  by  man!  We  sometimes  imagine  that  Mr. 
Gammon  must  have  had  in  view  the  securing  Yatton  for 
himself!  The  firm  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap, 
are  completely  overwhelmed  with  the  consequences  of 
their  conduct!  I  understand  they  have  terribly  taken  in 
the  Jews,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  seventy  or  eighty 
thousand  pounds  of  hard  cash;  and  one  of  them,  it  seems, 
on  discovering  that  he  has  no  security,  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  hanging  himself  the  other  day!" 

"  What's  this  1  see  in  the  paper  about  a  Mr.  Tag-rag?" 
inquired  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  and  Mr.  Aubrey  told  him  the 
miserable  condition  to  which  Tag-rag  had  been  reduced 
by  the  alleged  chicanery  of  the  firm  of  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap. 

"  Mr.  Runnington  seems  to  be  managing  matters  with 
great  vigour  and  skill,"  said  his  lordship. 

"Admirably!  Admirably!  I  never  in  my  life  saw  or 
heard  of  such  complete  success  as  attends  every  step  he 
takes  against  the  enemy;  he  is  hourly  pressing  them 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  and  cutting 
off  all  retreat.  They  would  fight,  but  they  have  no  funds! 
Look  at  the  administration  suit!"  Mr.  Aubrey  then  pro- 
ceeded to  mention  two  very  important  circumstances 
which  had  transpired  since  his  former  visit  to  town. 
First,  an  offer  was  understood  to  come  direct  from  Mr. 
Gammon,  to  abandon  the  defence  to  the  ejectment,  on 
condition  of  his  receiving,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Titmouse, 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  but  Mr.  Runnington 
had  peremptorily  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposal  of  the 
kind,  and  the  actions  were,  at  that  moment,  in  full  pro- 
gress, with  every  prospect  of  there  being  no  real  defence 
even  attempted.  The  next  piece  of  intelligence  was, 
that  Messrs.  Screw  and  Son,  the  solicitors  to  the  Vul- 
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ture  Insurance  Company,  had  called  on  Messrs.  Run- 
nington, on  learning  that  they  were  the  solicitors  of  the 
party  to  whom  letters  of  administration  had  been  granted, 
and  intimated  that  the  directors,  "  taking  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  into  their  consideration,"  had  deter- 
mined to  offer  no  further  opposition  to  the  payment  of 
the  policy  on  the  life  of  the  late  Lady  Stratton.  Mr.  Screw 
talked  very  finely  about  the  high  principle  and  good 
feeling  which  ever  actuated  that  distinguished  company; 
but  he  did  not  tell  Mr.  Runnington  what  was  the  real 
cause  of  their  abandoning  their  opposition,  which  was 
this — before  their  **  commission"  to  examine  their  sole 
witness,  Dr.  Podagra,  had  reached  China,  they  accident- 
ally received  authentic  intelligence  of  his  death,  having 
been  killed  for  vaccinating  the  infant  of  one  of  the 
Chinese!  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Runnington 
agreed  to  the  terms  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  company, 
viz.  that  the  action  be  discontinued  forthwith,  each  party 
to  pay  their  own  costs,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the 
policy,  minus  the  £2000  which  had  been  advanced  to 
Lady  Stratton,  be  paid  to  Mr.  Aubrey  within  a  month 
from  the  day  of  discontinuing  the  action.  Though  Kate 
very  vehemently  protested  against  it,  she  was  at  length 
persuaded  to  allow  her  brother  to  act  according  to  the 
manifest  intentions  of  the  venerable  deceased;  and  he,  in 
his  turn,  received  a  very  gratifying  assurance  that  she 
would  have  given  him,  under  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  case,  no  anxiety  respecting  his  bond  for  £2000 
given  to  Lady  Stratton,  even  had  the  grant  of  adminis- 
tration to  the  debtor  interposed  no  technical  objection! 
Thus  was  Kate  no  longer  a  dowerless  maiden;  having  at 
her  absolute  disposal  a  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  pounds, 
in  addition  to  which,  in  the  event  of  their  being  restored 
to  the  possession  of  Yatton,  she  would  be  in  the  receipt 
of  the  income  left  her  as  a  charge  upon  the  estate  by  her 
father;  viz.,  five  hundred  a-year. 

While  the  cheering  sunshine  of  returning  prosperity 
was  thus  beaming  with  daily  increasing  warmth  and 
brightness  upon  theAubreys, 
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"  And  all  the  clouds  that  lowcr'd  upon  their  house," 
were,  indeed, 

"  In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried," 

the  sun  of  that  proud  and  weak  old  man,  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
dlington,  was,  indeed,  going  down  in  darkness.  The 
proceedings  which  have  been  laid  at  length  before  the 
reader,  arising  out  of  the  extraordinary  termination  of  the 
inquiry  set  on  foot  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  quick- 
ly ending  in  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  immediate 
recovery  of  Yatton,  had  attracted  far  too  much  of  the  pub- 
lic attention  to  admit  of  their  being  concealed  from  the 
earl,  comparatively  secluded  from  the  wrorld  as  he  was. 
But  the  frightful  confirmation  of  his  assertion  concerning 
what  had  occurred  between  himself  and  Mr.  Gammon, 
respecting  Titmouse,  appeared  to  make  no  commensu- 
rate impression  upon  a  mind  no  longer  capable  of  appre- 
ciating it.  He  had  been  seized  by  a  partial  paralysis 
shortly  after  the  last  interview  between  himself,  Mr.  Gam- 
mon, and  the  Duke  of  Tantallan,  with  which  the  present 
part  of  this  history  opens,  and  it  was  evident  that  his 
reason  was  failing  rapidly.  And  it  was,  perhaps,  a  merci- 
ful dispensation,  for  it  appeared  that  the  cup  of  his  misery 
and  mortification  was  not  even  yet  full.  The  other  mon- 
strous fabric  of  absurdity  and  fraud,  built  upon  public 
credulity — the  Gunpowder  and  Fresh  Water  Company 
—suddenly  dropped  to  pieces,  principally  on  account  of 
its  chief  architect,  Mr.  Gammon,  being  unable  to  con- 
tinue that  attention  and  skill  by  which  it  had  been  kept 
so  long  in  existence.  It  suddenly  exploded,  involving 
everybody  concerned  in  it  in  ruin.  The  infatuated,  and 
now  dismayed  shareholders,  and  the  numerous  and  de- 
signing creditors,  came  crowding  round  the  more  promi- 
nent of  the  parties  concerned,  clamorous  and  desperate. 
Meetings  were  called  from  time  to  time — producing, 
however,  no  other  results  than  extending  the  view  of 
liability  incurred.  The  shareholders  had  fondly  ima- 
gined that  they  could  repose  with  confidence  on  the  pro- 
vision inserted  in  the  prospectus,  and  in  the  deed  of 
settlement,  viz.  that  no  one  was  to  be  liable  beyond  the 
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amount  of  their  shares  actually  subscribed  for;  alas!  how 
dreadful  the  delusion,  and  how  quickly  was  it  dissipated! 
The  houses  of  Lord  Dreddlington,  the  Duke  of  Tantallan 
and  others,  were  besieged  by  importunate  creditors;  and 
at  length  a  general  meeting  was  called,  at  which  resolu- 
tions were  passed,  strongly  reflecting  upon  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington  and  Mr.  Gammon;  and  directing  the  soli- 
citor concerned  for  the  rest  of  the  shareholders  to  file  a  bill 
against  the  earl  and  Mr.  Gammon,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling them  to  pay  all  the  debts  incurred  by  the  company. 
More  than  this,  it  was  threatened  that  unless  satisfactory 
proposals  were  promptly  received  from,  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  he  would  be  proceeded  against 
as  a  trader  liable  to  the  bankrupt  laws,  and  a  docket 
forthwith  struck  against  him!  Of  this  crowning  indignity 
impending  over  his  head,  the  poor  old  peer  was  fortu- 
nately not  conscious,  being  at  the  moment  resident  at 
Poppleton  Hall,  in  a  state  not  far  removed  from  complete 
imbecility.  The  Duke  of  Tantallan  was  similarly  threat- 
ened; and  alarmed  and  enraged  almost  to  a  pitch  of  mad- 
ness resolved  to  take  measures  for  completely  exposing 
and  punishing  the  individual  to  whose  fraudulent  plausi- 
bility and  sophistries  he  justly  attributed  the  calamity 
which  had  befallen  him  and  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington. 

"  Out  of  this  nettle  danger,  I'll  yet  pluck  the  flower 
safety  "  said  Mr. Gammon,  to  himself,  as  he  sat  inside 
one  of  the  coaches  going  to  Brighton,  towards  the  close 
of  the  month  of  November,  being  on  the  morning  after  the 
explosion  of  the  Gunpowder  and  Fresh  Water  Company. 
Inextricably  involved  as  he  appeared,  yet  he  did  not  de- 
spair of  retrieving  himself,  and  defeating  the  vindictive 
measures  taken  against  him.  His  chambers  were  be- 
sieged by  applicants  for  admission — Titmouse  among 
them,  whose  senseless  pertinacity,  overheard  by  Gam- 
mon, as  he  s~t  within,  while  his  laundress  was  being 
daily  worried  by  Titmouse,  several  times  inflamed  him 
almost  up  to  the  point  of  darting  out  and  splitting  open 
the  head  of  the  intruder;  old  Mr.  Quirk  also  sent  daily 
letters,  in  a  piteous  strain,  and  called,  besides,  daily,  beg- 
ging to  be  reconciled  to  Gammon;  ,but  he  sternly  turned 
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a  deaf  ear  to  all  such  applications.  In  order  to  escape 
this  intolerable  persecution,  at  all  events  for  a  while,  and, 
in  change  of  scene  and  air,  unpropitious  as  was  the 
weather,  seek  to  recruit  his  health  and  spirits,  he  had 
determined  upon  spending  a  week  at  Brighton;  telling 
no  one,  however,  except  his  old  and  faithful  laundress, 
his  destination;  and  instructing  her  to  say  that  he  was 
gone,  she  believed,  into  Suffolk,  but  would  certainly  re- 
turn to  town  within  a  week.  His  pale  and  harassed 
features  showed  how  much  he  required  the  repose  and 
relief  he  sought  for,  but  which  he  sought  for  in  vain. 
He  felt  not  a  whit  the  better  after  a  two  day's  stay,  though 
the  weather  had  suddenly  cleared  up,  and  the  air  become 
brisk  and  bracing.  Whithersoever  he  went,  he  carried 
about  him  a  thick  gloom  which  no  sun  could  penetrate, 
no  breezes  dissipate.  He  could  find  rest  nowhere, 
neither  at  home  nor  abroad,  neither  alone  nor  in  com- 
pany, neither  sleeping  nor  waking.  His  brow  was  cloud- 
ed by  a  stern  melancholy,  his  heart  was  bursting  with  a 
sense  of  defeat  and  shame,  exposure  and  mortification; 
and  with  all  his  firmness  of  nerve,  he  could  not  contem- 
plate the  future  but  with  a  sickening  apprehension.  In 
fact,  he  was  in  a  state  of  intense  nervous  irritability  and 
excitement  from  morning  to  night.  On  the  evening  of 
the  third  day  after  his  arrival,  the  London  paper,  for- 
warded to  him  as  usual  from  the  neighbouring  library, 
contained  a  paragraph  which  excited  him  not  a  little;  and 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  a  named  solicitor  of  emi- 
nence had  been  the  day  before  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  a  specified  office;  being  no  other,  in  truth, 
than  that  which  Gammon  knew  his  lordship  had  all 
along  destined  for  him,  one  which  he  could  have  filled 
to  admiration,  which  would  have  given  him  permanent 
status  in  society;  and  the  salary  attached  to  it  was, 
moreover,  £1800  a-year!  Gammon  laid  down  the  paper, 
and  a  sense  of  desolation  came  into  his  soul.  After  a 
while  his  eye  lit  on  another  part  of  the  paper — Gracious 
Heavens! — there  were  three  or  four  lines  which  instantly 
roused  him  almost  into  madness.  It  was  an  advertise- 
ment, stating  that  he,  had  "  Absconded,"  and  offering  a 
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reward  of  £100  to  any  one  who  would  give  information 
by  which  he  might  be  discovered  and  apprehended! 

"Absconded!"  he  exclaimed  aloud,  starting  up  and  his 
eye  naming  with  fury — "  accursed  miscreants! — I  will 
quickly  undeceive  them."  Instantly  unlocking  his  paper- 
case,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  off  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  newspaper,  giving  his  full  name  and  address;  most 
indignantly  denying  his  having  attempted  or  dreamed  of 
absconding;  stating  that  he  should  be  in  London  within 
forty-eight  hours;  and  requiring  an  ample  apology  for  the 
gross  insult  and  libel  which  had  been  perpetrated,  to  be 
inserted  in  the  next  number  of  his  paper.  Then  he  wrote 
off  to  the  solicitor,  Mr.  Wilmington,  who  had  conducted 
all  the  town  proceedings  in  the  cause  of  Wigly  v.  Gam- 
mon, alluding  in  terms  of  indignation  and  astonishment 
to  the  offensive  advertisement,  and  assuring  him  that  he 
should,  within  forty-eight  hours,  be  found,  as  usual,  at 
his  chambers,  and  prepared  to  make  an  immediate  and 
satisfactory  arrangement  in  respect  of  the  damages  and 
costs  which  were  now  due  from  him.  In  a  similar  strain 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  llunnington,  (who  had  maintained 
throughout,  personally,  a  cautious  courtesy  towards  Mr. 
Gammon) — begging  him  to  postpone  signing  judgment 
in  the  action  of  Doe  on  the  demise  of  Aubrey  v.  Roe, 
till  the  last  day  of  term,  as  he  had  a  new  and  final  pro- 
posal to  make,  which  might  have  the  effect  of  saving  great 
delay  and  expense.  He  added,  that  he  had  also  a  propo- 
sition to  offer  upon  the  subject  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch's 
bond  and  Mr.  Aubrey's  promissory  notes,  and  begged  the 
favour  of  a  line  in  answer,  addressed  to  him  at  his  cham- 
bers in  Thavies'  Inn,  and  which  he  might  find  on  his 
arrival.  To  a  similar  effect,  he  also  wrote  to  the  soli- 
citor who  was  working  the  docket  which  had  been  struck 
against  Mr.  Tag-rag;  and  also  to  the  solicitor  who  was 
employed  on  behalf  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Gunpow- 
der and  Fresh  Water  Company: — in  all  of  them  repro- 
bating in  terms  of  the  keenest  indignation  the  unwarrant- 
able and  libellous  use  of  his  name  which  had  been  made, 
and  making  appointments  for  the  individuals  addressed 
to  call  at  his  chambers  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  town. 
vol.  vi. — 12 
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Having  thus  done  all  in  his  power  to  counteract  the  in- 
jurious  effects  which  were  calculated  to  arise  from  so  very- 
premature  and  cruel  a  measure  as  that  which  had  been 
taken,  in  offering  a  reward  for  his  apprehension  as  an 
absconded  felon,  he  folded  up,  sealed,  and  directed  the 
letters,  and  took  them  himself  to  the  post-office,  in  time 
for  that  night's  post;  and  very  greatly  excited  he  was,  as 
may  be  easily  believed.  He  did  not  touch  the  dinner 
which  he  found  laid  for  him  on  his  return,  but  sat  on  the 
sofa,  absorbed  in  thought,  for  nearly  an  hour:  when  he 
suddenly  rung  the  bell,  ordered  his  clothes  to  be  instantly 
got  rendy  for  travelling — his  bill  made  out — and  then  he 
went  and  secured  a  place  in  that  night's  mail,  which  was 
starting  for  town  at  half-past  eight  o'clock.  At  that  hour 
he  entered  the  mail,  and  as  the  only  passenger — a  cir- 
cumstance which  gave  him  ample  opportunity  for  reflec- 
tion, and  of  which,  doubtless,  he  availed  himself — at  all 
events,  certain  it  is,  that  he  closed  not  his  eyes  in  sleep 
during  the  whole  of  the  journey.  Greatly  to  the  sur- 
prise of  his  laundress,  he  made  his  appearance  at  his 
chambers  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
rousing  her  from  bed.  He  had  thus,  it  will  be  observed, 
reached  town  contemporaneously  with  his  own  letters; 
and  as  all  the  appointments  which  he  had  mad;1,  were 
for  the  day  after  that  of  his  arrival,  he  had  secured  a  full 
day's  freedom  from  interruption  of  any  sort,  and  resolved 
to  avail  himself  of  it,  by  keeping  within  doors  the  whole 
of  the  time,  his  laundress  denying  him,  as  usual,  to  any 
one  who  might  call.  He  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  or 
heard  of  the  atrocious  advertisement  which  had  appeared 
in  yesterday's  paper.  She  replied  that  she  had;  and 
added,  that  no  doubt  to  that  circumstance  were  to  be  at- 
tributed the  calls  made  yesterday  from  morning  to  night 
— an  announcement  which  seemed  to  heighten  the  excite- 
ment under  which  Mr. Gammon  was  evidently  labouring. 
As  soon  as  his  lamp  had  been  lit,  he  opened  his  paper- 
case,  and  wrote  the  following  letter: — 

"Thavies'  Inn,  Wednesday  Morning. 
"  Dear  Hartleys — As  I  have  not  missed  an  annual  meet- 
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ing  of  our  little  club  for  these  ten  years,  I  shall  be  found 
at  ray  place  to-night  at  nine  to  a  moment:  that  is,  by  the 
way,  if  I  shall  be  admitted,  after  the  execrable  advertise- 
ment concerning  me  which  appeared  in  yesterday's 
papers,  and  the  writer  of  which  I  will  give  cause,  if  I 
can  discover  him,  to  repent  to  the  latest  day  he  lives. 
I  came  up  this  morning  suddenly,  to  refute,  by  my  pre- 
sence, the  villanous  falsehoods  about  my  absconding. 
Entre  nous,  I  am  somewhat  puzzled,  just  now,  certainly 
— but  never  fear!  I  shall  find  a  way  out  of  the  wood 
yet.     Expect  me  at  nine,  to  a  minute. 

44  Yours  as  ever, 


O.  Gammon. 


Harry  Hartley,  Esq. 
"  Kensington  Square." 


This  he  sealed  and  directed;  and  requesting  his  laun- 
dress to  put  it  into  the  office  in  time  for  the  first  post, 
without  fail — he  got  into  bed,  and  slept  for  a  couple  of 
hours:  when  he  awoke  somewhat  refreshed,  made  his 
toilet  as  usual,  and  partook  of  a  slight  breakfast. 

"  You  did  not  suppose  I  had  absconded,  Mrs.  Brown, 
eh?"  he  inquired,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  as  she  re- 
moved his  breakfast  things. 

"  No,  sir;  indeed  I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it:  you've 
always  been  a  kind  and  just  master  to  me,  sir — and" — 
she  raised  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  sobbed. 

44  And  I  hope  long  to  continue  so,  Mrs.  Brown.  By 
the  way,  were  not  your  wages  due  a  day  or  two  ago?" 

"  O  yes,  sir — but  it  does  not  signify,  sir,  the  least; 
but  on  second  thoughts — it  does,  sir — for  my  little  niece 
is  to  be  taken  into  the  country — she's  dying,  I  fear,  and 
her  mother's  been  out  of  work,  for" 

"  Here's  a  ten-pound  note,  Mrs.  Brown,"  replied  Mr. 
Gammon,  taking  one  from  his  pocket-book — "  pay  your- 
self your  wages;  write  me  a  receipt  as  usual,  and  keep 
the  rest  on  account  of  the  next  quarter's  wages,  if  it  will 
assist  you  just  now."  She  took  the  bank-note  with 
many  expressions  of  thankfulness;  and  but  for  her  tears, 
which  flowed   plentifully,  she  might  have  noticed  that 
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there  was  something  deadly  in  the  eye  of  her  kind  and 
tranquil  master.  On  her  retiring-,  he  rose,  and  walked 
to  and  fro  for  a  long  time,  with  folded  arms,  wrapped  in 
profound  meditation — from  which  he  was  occasionally 
unpleasantly  startled  by  hearing  knocks  at  his  door,  and 
then  his  laundress  assuring  the  visitor  that  Mr.  Gammon 
was  out  of  town,  but  would  return  on  the  morrow.  It 
was  a  cheerless  November  day,  the  snow  fluttering 
lazily  through  the  foggy  air;  but  his  room  was  made 
snug  and  cheerful  enough,  by  the  large  fire  which  he 
kept  up.  Opening  his  desk,  he  sat  down,  about  noon, 
and  wrote  a  very  long  letter — in  the  course  of  which, 
however,  he  repeatedly  laid  down  his  pen,  got  up  and 
walked  to  and  fro,  heaving  deep  sighs,  and  occasionally 
exceedingly  agitated.  At  length,  he  concluded  it,  paused 
some  time,  and  then  folded  it  up,  and  sealed  it.  Then 
he  spent  at  least  two  hours  in  going  over  all  the  papers 
in  his  desk  and  cabinet;  a  considerable  number  he  burnt, 
and  replaced  and  arranged  the  remainder  carefully.  Then 
again  he  walked  to  and  fro.  The  cat,  a  very  fine  and 
fa  von  rite  cat,  one  which  had  been  several  years  an  in- 
mate of  the  chambers,  attracted  his  attention,  by  rubbing 
agaiiiat  his  legs.  "  Poor  puss!"  exclaimed  Gammon, 
stroking  her  fondly  on  the  back;  and,  after  a  while,  the 
glossy  creature  quitted  him,  and  lay  comfortably  coiled 
up  on  the  hearthi-rug,  as  before.  Again  he  walked  to 
and  fro,  absorbed  in  melancholy  reflection  for  some  time; 
from  which  he  was  roused,  about  five,  by  Mrs.  Brown 
bringing  in  the  spare  dinner — which,  having  barely  tasted, 
he  soon  dismissed,  telling  Mrs.  Brown  that  he  felt  a 
strange  shooting  pain  in  his  head,  but  doubted  not  his 
being  well  enough  to  keep  his  appointment  at  the  club — 
as  she  knew  had  been  his  habit  for  years.  He  requested 
her  to  have  his  dressing-room  ready  by  a  quarter  to 
eight,  and  to  have  a  coach  fetched  by  eight  o'clock  pre- 
cisely; and  as  soon  as  she  had  withdrawn,  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  an  old,  and  the  most 
devoted  personal  friend  in  the  world: — 

"  My  dear .     I  entreat  you,  by  our  long  unbro- 
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ken  friendship,  to  keep  the  enclosed  letter  by  you  for  a 
fortnight;  and  then,  with  your  own  hand,  and  alone,  de- 
liver it  to  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Burn 
this  note  to  you,  the  instant  you  shall  have  read  it — and 
take  care  that  no  eye  sees  the  enclosed  but  hers — or  all 
my  efforts  to  secure  a  little  provision  for  her  will  be 
frustrated.  Call  here  to-morrow — at  any  hour  you 
please — and  say  that  you  have  called  to  see  me,  accord- 
ing to  appointment.  Bear  this  in  mind,  by  the  value 
you  set  upon  my  friendship.  Whatever  you  may  then 
see  or  hear,  be  firm  and  prudent. 

"O.  G." 

"  Wednesday." 

In  this  letter  he  enclosed  the  long  letter  already  spoken 
of,  and  having  sealed  and  directed  the  whole  with  elabo- 
rate distinctness,  he  threw  his  cloak  round  him,  and  went 
with  his  packet  to  the  post-office,  and  with  his  own  hand, 
after  an  instant's  hesitation,  dropped  it  into  the  box,  and 
returned  to  his  chambers. 

Then  he  took  another  sheet  of  paper,  and  wrote  thus: 

"Dear  Viper, — I  doubt  whether,  after  all,  there  will 
be  a  dissolution;  but  at  any  rate,  I  will  perform  my  promise, 
and  be  ready  with  what  you  wish  for  Sunday  week. — 
Yours  ever,  "O.  G." 

"P.  S. — I  shall  call  on  you  on  Saturday." 

This  he  folded  up  and  directed,  and  proceeded  to  com- 
mence the  following: — 

"  Thavies'  Inn,  Wednesday. 
"Dear  Sir, — I  have  finally  determined  to  make  every 
sacrifice  in  order  to  extricate  myself  from  my  present 
embarrassments.     You  will  therefore,  as  soon  as  you  get 

this,  please  to  sell  out  all  my, "here  he  laid  down  his 

pen;  and  Mrs.  Brown  presently  announcing  that  every 
thing  was  ready  in  his  dressing-room,  he  thanked  her,  and 
proceeded  to  shave  and  dress.  He  was  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  over  his  toilet.  He  had  put  on  his 
12* 
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usual  evening  dress,  his  blue  body-coat,  black  trousers, 
a  plain  shirt  and  black  stock,  and  a  white  waistcoat 
— scarcely  whiter,  however,  than  the  face  of  him  that 
wore  it. 

"I  am  going  for  the   coach,    now,  sir,"    said   Mrs. 
Brown,  knocking  at  the  door. 

"If  you  please,"  he  replied,  briskly  and  cheerfully — 
and  the  instant  that  he  had  heard  her  close  the  outer  door 
after  her,  he  opened  the  secret  spring  drawer  in  his  desk, 
and  calmly  took  out  a  very  small  glass  phial,  with  a  glass 
stopper,  over  which  was  tied  some  bladder.     His  face 
was  ghastly  pale;  his  knees  trembled;  his  hands  were 
cold  and  damp  as  those  of  the  dead.     He  took  a  strong 
peppermint  lozenge  from  the  mantelpiece,  and  chewed  it, 
while    he  removed  the  stopper  from  the  bottle,  which 
contained  about  half  a  drachm  of  the  most  subtile  and 
potent  poison  which  has  been  discovered  by  man — one 
extinguishing  life  almost  instantaneously,  and  leaving  no 
trace  of  its  presence  except  a  slight  odour,  which  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  masking  and  overpowering  with 
that   of  the  peppermint.      He  returned  to  get  his  hat, 
which  was  in  his  dressing-room;  he  put  in  on — and  in 
glancing  at  the  glass,  scarcely  recognised  the  ghastly  image 
it  reflected.     His  object  was,  to  complete  the  deception 
he  intended  practising  on  the  Insurance  Company,  with 
whom  he  had  effected  a  policy  on  his  life  for  s£2000 — 
and    also    to    deceive  everybody  into  the  notion  of  his 
having  died  suddenly,  but  naturally.     Having  stirred  up 
the  large  red  fire,  and  made  a  kind  of  a  hollow  in  it,  he 
took  out  the  stopper,  and  dropped  it  with  the  bladder  into 
the  fire;  took  his  pen  in  his  right  hand,  with  a  fresh  dip 
of  ink  in  it;  kneeled  down  with  his  feet  on  the  fender; 
uttered  aloud  the  word  "Emma;"  poured  the  whole  of 
the  deadly   contents  into  his  mouth,  and  succeeded  in 
dropping  the  phial  into  the  very  heart  of  the  fire — and 
the  next  instant  dropped  down  on  the  hearth-rug,  oblivious, 
insensible — dead.     However,  it  might  be  that  the  instant 
after  he  had  done  this  direful  deed,  he  would  have  given 
the  whole  universe,  had  it  been  his,  to  have  undone 
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what  he   had  done — he  had  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
object. 

Poor  Mrs.  Brown's  horror,  on  discovering  her  master 
stretched  senseless  on  the  floor,  may  be  imagined. 
Medical  assistance  was  called  in;  but  "the  vital  spark 
had  fled."  It  was  clearly  either  apoplexy,  said  the 
medical  man,  or  an  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  Of 
this  opinion  were  the  coroner  and  his  jury,  without 
hesitation.  He  had  evidently  been  seized  while  in  the 
very  act  of  writing  to  some  broker.  [Gammon  had  no 
more  stock  of  any  sort,  for  all  he  wrote  that  letter,  than 
the  cat  which  had  witnessed  his  death.]  Mr.  Hartley 
came,  and  produced  the  letter  he  had  received,  and  spoke 
of  the  disappointment  they  had  all  felt  on  account  of  his 
non-arrival:  the  other  letters — the  appointments  which 
he  had  made  for  the  morrow — all  these  things  were 
decisive — it  was  really  scarcely  a  case  requiring  an  in- 
quest; but  as  they  had  been  called,  they  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  "Died  by  the  Visitation  of  God."  He  was 
buried  a  few  days  afterwards  in  the  adjoining  church- 
yard, (St.  Andrew's,)  where  he  lies  mouldering  away 
quietly  enough,  certainly;  but  as  to  anything  further,  let 
us  not  presume  to  speculate. 

His  "friend"  was  faithful  and  discreet,  obeying  his 
injunctions  to  the  letter.  The  "  individual"  alluded  to 
in  Mr.  Gammon's  note  to  him,  was  a  very  lovely  girl 
whom  Mr.  Gammon  had  seduced  under  a  solemn  promise 
of  marriage,  who  was  passionately  attached  to  him,  whose 
name  he  had  uttered  when  on  the  eve  of  death;  and  who, 
though  Mr.  Gammon's  creditors  were  entitled  to  every 
farthing  of  the  £2000,  out  of  which  he  had  so  artfully 
swindled  the  Insurance  Company,  was  yet  generously 
allowed  by  them  to  receive  the  sum  of  £1000. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


With  its  architect,  fell  that  surprising  fabric  of  fraud 
and  wrong,  the  rise  and  fall  of  which  is  commemorated 
in  this  history — a  fabric  which,  if  it  "  rose  like  an  ex- 
halation," so  like  an  exhalation  disappeared,  and  with  it 
all  the  creatures  which  had  peopled  it.  Though  Mr. 
Runnington's  vigilance  and  ability  had  set  matters  into 
such  a  train,  that,  had  Mr.  Gammon  lived  to  continue  his 
most  skilful  opposition,  he  could  not  have  delayed  for  any 
length  of  time  Mr.  Aubrey's  restoration  to  Yatton,  yet 
the  sudden  and  most  unexpected  death  of  Mr.  Gammon 
greatly  accelerated  that  event.  Notwithstanding  the  ver- 
dict of  the  coroner's  inquest,  both  Mr.  Aubrey  and  Mr. 
Runnington — and  in  fact  very  many  others — strongly 
suspected  the  true  state  of  the  case;  viz.  that,  in  the  des- 
peration of  defeat  and  dreaded  exposure,  he  had  destroyed 
himself. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  term,  Mr.  Runnington  went 
to  the  proper  office  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Titmouse  had  taken  the 
requisite  steps  towards  defending  the  actions  of  eject- 
ment commenced  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  found  that,  though 
the  prescribed  period  had  elapsed,  he  had  not;  in  other 
words,  that  he  had  suffered  judgment  by  default.  De- 
lighted though  not  much  surprised  by  this  discovery,  Mr. 
Runnington  resolved  at  once  to  follow  up  his  victory. 
'Tvvas  only  a  short  and  simple  process  that  was  requisite 
to  effect  such  great  results.  He  took  a  single  sheet  of 
draft  paper,  on  which  he  wrote  some  half  dozen  lines 
called  an  "  Incipitur"  as  if  he  were  going  to  copy  out 
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the  "  declaration"  in  ejectment,  but  stopped  short  about 
the  fifth  line.  This  sheet  of  paper,  together  with  another 
containing  his  "  Rule  for  Judgment,"  he  took  to  the 
Master's  office,  in  order  that  that  functionary  might  "sign 
judgment" — which  he  did,  by  simply  writing  in  the 
margin  of  what  Mr.  Runnington  had  written,  the  words — 

"Judgment  signed,  23d  November  18 — " 
and  impressing  above  it  the  seal  of  the  court;  and  behold, 
at  that  instant,  the  property  in  the  whole  of  the  Yatton 
estates  had  become  vested  in  Mr.  Aubrey  again! 

The  next  step  requisite  was  to  secure  the  possession 
of  the  property;  for  which  purpose  Mr.  Runnington  in- 
stantly procured  a  writ  of  possession,  (i.  e.  a  writ  re- 
quiring the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  to  put  Mr.  Aubrey  into 
actual  possession,)  to  be  engrossed  on  a  slip  of  parch- 
ment. This  he  got  sealed;  and  then  obtained  a  warrant 
from  the  sheriff  to  his  officers,  to  execute  the  writ. 
Now  the  sheriff  might,  had  it  been  necessary,  have 
roused — nay,  was  bound  to  do  so — the  whole  posse 
comitatus,  in  order  to  compel  submission  to  his  autho- 
rity; and  I  can  assure  the  reader  that  the  wThole  posse 
comitatus  would  have  answered  his  summons  on  that 
occasion  very  eagerly — but  it  was  needless.  Who  was 
there  to  resist  him  at  Yatton?  The  transference  of  the 
possession  became,  under  these  circumstances,  a  very 
slight  matter-of-fact  affair.  The  under  sheriff  of  York- 
shire drove  up  in  his  gig  to  the  Hall,  where  he  found 
Mr.  Parkinson  waiting  his  arrival — (no  breaking  open 
of  doors  was  necessary!) — and  in  a  whispered  word  or 
two,  informed  Mr.  Parkinson  that  he  then  delivered  the 
possession  to  him  for  and  on  account  of  Charles  Aubrey, 
esquire,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  for  ever — and  after  re- 
marking, "what  a  fine  estate  it  was,  and  in  very  good 
order,  considering"  he  drove  oft*.  I  may  add,  that  to 
save  the  useless  expense  of  some  hundred  writs  of  pos- 
session, "  attornments"  were  taken  from  all  the  tenants 
— i.  e.  written  acknowledgments  that  they  held  under 
Charles  Aubrey,  esquire,  as  their  sole,  true  and  proper 
landlord. 

This  done,  that  gentleman  was  reinstated  in  all  that 
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he  had  been  dispossessed  of,  as  absolutely,  and  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  as  if  the  events  of  the  last  three 
years  had  been  but  a  dream — as  if  such  persons  as 
Tittlebat  Titmouse,  and  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  had 
never  existed;  and  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  steward,  and  Mr. 
Parkinson,  opened  a  couple  of  bottles  of  port  wine, 
which,  with  the  efficient  assistance  of  Mr.  Waters  and 
Mr.  Dickons,  the  upper  and  under  bailiffs,  Mr.  Tonson 
the  gamekeeper,  and  Mr.  Pumpkin  the  gardener,  were 
very  quickly  emptied  amidst — in  which  'tis  hoped  the 
good-natured  reader  will  join — shouts  of  "  Hip,  hip,  hip, 
hurrah! — Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah! — Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah! 
hurrah!  hurrah!"  Then  phlegmatic  Mr.  Dickons  step- 
ped out  into  the  courtyard,  and  by  way  of  further  reliev- 
ing his  excited  feelings,  flung  his  heavy  ashen  walking- 
stick  up  a  surprising  height  into  the  air;  and  when  he  had 
caught  it  on  its  descent,  as  he  grasped  it  in  his  huge 
horny  hand  in  silence,  he  shook  it  above  his  head  with 
a  feeling  that  he  could  have  smashed  a  million  of  Tit- 
mice in  a  minute  if  he  could  have  got  among  them. 
Then  he  thought  of  Miss  Aubrey  and  Kate,  and  up  it 
went  again,  higher  even  than  before — by  which  time 
they  had  all  come  out  into  the  yard,  and  snouted  again, 
and  again,  and  again,  till  their  voices  rung,  and  echoed 
in  the  air,  and  excited  an  uproar  in  the  rookery  behind 
them. 

While  this  result  of  his  triumphant  exertions  was 
being  thus  celebrated  at  Yatton,  Mr.  Runnington  was 
exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  in  London,  in  the  extri- 
cation of  Mr.  Aubrey  from  all  his  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments— the  chief  of  which  were,  his  two  promissory 
notes  for  ,£5000  each,  with  interest,  and  the  actions  de- 
pending upon  them — the  joint  bond  of  himself  and  Lord 
de  la  Zouch  for  £  10,000  and  interest — and  the  action 
pending  for  the  balance  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon  and 
Snap's  bill — viz.  £U4G:  14s.  5cl.  Undoubtedly  these 
matters  occasioned  him  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  and  anx- 
iety; but  his  experienced  tact,  and  vigilance,  and  deter- 
mination, overcame  all  obstacles.  The  balance  of  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's  abominable  bill  of  costs, 
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melted  away  and  totally  disappeared  in  the  heat  of  the 
taxing  office;  and  with  the  aid  of  certain  summary  ap 
plications,  both  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  to  the  com- 
mon law  judges,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  diplomacy,  Mr. 
Runnington  succeeded  in  getting  into  his  hands,  cancel- 
led, the  above  mentioned  two  notes,  on  payment  to  Mr. 
Spitfire,  for,  and  on  account  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  of  .£250, 
(of  which  Mr.  Titmouse  by  the  way  got  £15,)  and  the 
bond  for  ten  thousand  pounds,  which  was  found  in  the 
strong  box  of  the  late  Mr.  Gammon,  was  delivered  up 
by  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Snap  on  certain  hints  being  given 
them  by  Mr.  Runnington  of  the  serious  consequences  of 
refusal. 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  Mr.  Runnington  obtained  from 
Mr.  Titmouse  a  formal  and  solemn  release  to  Mr.  Aubrey 
of  all  claims,  debts,  damages,  and  demands  whatsoever, 
both  at  law  and  in  equity.  But  how  stood  the  matter  of 
Mr.  Titmouse's  liabilities  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  respect  of 
the  mesne  profits  during  the  last  two  years  and  more? 
Why,  he  owed  Mr.  Aubrey  a  sum  of  some  twenty-Sve 
thousand  pounds — not  one  farthing  of  which  would  ever 
see  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  him  who  had  been  so 
cruelly  defrauded  of  it!  The  greatest  trouble  of  Mr. 
Runnington,  however,  was  the  extorting  the  title-deads 
fiom  the  three  Jews.  Mordecai  Gripe,  Israel  Fang, 
and  Mephibosheth  Mahar-Shalal  hash-baz.  Unhappy 
wretches!  they  writhed  and  gasped  as  though  their  very 
hearts  were  being  torn  out;  but  they  had  no  help  for  it, 
as  their  own  attorneys  and  solicitors  told  them;  since  the 
right  of  Mr.  Aubrey  to  his  title-deeds  was  clear  and  in- 
disputable, and  their  resistance  of  his  claim  would  only 
entail  on  them  additional  and  fruitless  expense.  They 
grinned,  chattered,  stuttered,  and  stamped  about  in  im- 
potent but  horrible  fury;  and,  if  they  could,  would  have 
torn  Mr.  Gammon  out  of  his  grave,  and  placed  his  body, 
and  those  of  Messrs  Quirk  and  Snap,  over  a  slow  fire! 
These  gentlemen  were  not,  however,  the  only  persons 
who  had  been  astounded,  dismayed,  and  defeated,  by 
Mr.  Gammon's  leap  into  the  dark.  To  say  nothing  of 
Mr.  Wigley,  who   might  now  whistle  for  his  debt  and 
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costs,  and  many  other  persons  who  had  rested  all  their 
hopes  upon  Mr.  Gammon's  powers,  and  his  responsi- 
bility, his  sudden  death  precipitated  total  ruin  upon  his 
weak  aristocratical  dupe  and  victim,  the  poor  old  Earl  of 
Dreddlinglon.  In  addition  to  the  formidable  movement 
against  his  lordship  and  Mr.  Gammon  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  on  the  part  of  their  co  shareholders  and  ad- 
venturers, for  the  purpose  of  procuring  them  to  be  declared 
alone  liable  for  all  the  debts  contracted  by  the  Gunpowder 
and  Fresh  Water  Company,  the  creditors,  rendered  im- 
patient and  desperate  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Gam- 
mon, began  to  attempt  daily  to  harass  the  unfortunate  earl 
with  their  personal  importunity  for  payment  of  their  de- 
mands, and  that  at  his  residence  in  Grosvenor  Square  and 
at  Poppleton  Hall.  At  the  former  they  were,  of  course, 
uniformly  encountered  by  the  answer  that  his  lordship  was 
both  ill  and  out  of  town.  Upon  that,  down  to  his  lordship's 
nearest  country  residence — viz.  Poppleton — went  the 
chief  of  his  infuriate  creditors,  not  believing  the  answer 
they  had  received  at  his  lordship's  town-house;  but  which 
was  there  repeated  to  them,  and  with  a  peremptoriness 
of  manner,  which,  excited  as  they  were,  they  converted 
into  insolence  and  defiance,  and  a  determined  denial  to 
his  lordship's  creditors. 

Upon  this,  they  took  the  opinion  of  counsel  upon 
three  points.  First,  whether  a  peer  of  the  realm  could 
be  made  a  bankrupt  if  he  became  a  trader;  Secondly, 
whether  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington's  active  connection 
with  the  Gunpowder  and  Fresh  Water  Company  con- 
stituted him  a  trader  within  the  meaning  of  the  bankrupt 
laws;  and  Lastly,  whether  the  facts  stated  amounted  to 
an  act  of  bankruptcy.  To  this  it  was  answered — First, 
that  a  peer  could  clearly  be  made  a  bankrupt  if  he  traded, 
as  an  Earl  of  Suffolk  had  been  declared  a  bankrupt  by 
reason  of  an  act  of  bankruptcy  committed  by  him  in 
buying  and  selling  of  wines,  (per  Lord  Chancellor  Hard- 
wicke,  in  Ex  parte  Meymot,  1  Atkyn's  Reports,  page 
201.)  Secondly,  that  the  Gunpowder  and  Fresh  Water 
Company  was  one  of  such  a  nature  as  constituted  its 
members  "  traders"  within  the  meaning  of  the  bankrupt 
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laws.  Thirdly,  that  the  facts  stated  showed  the  com- 
mitting of  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  on  the  part  of  the  Earl 
of  Dreddlington.  by  "beginning  to  keep  his  house." 
Upon  this,  the  more  eager  and  reckless  of  his  lordship's 
creditors  instantly  struck  a  docket  against  him;  and  there- 
upon, down  came  the  messenger  of  the  court  to  take 
possession  of  his  lordship's  houses  and  effects,  both  at 
Grosvenor  Square,  Poppleton  Hall,  and  in  Cornwall, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland — that  is,  as  to  the  last  four, 
if  he  could  discover  them.  At  Poppleton  he  was  sternly 
refused  an  entrance;  on  which  he  produced  his  authority, 
and  protested  that,  if  further  denied,  he  would  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  effect  an  entrance  by  main  force,  come 
what  might,  and  those  within  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. 

After  a  brief  affrighted  pause,  he  was  admitted — and 
immediately  declared  himself  to  be  in  possession,  under 
the  bankruptcy,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, of  the  premises,  and  everything  upon  them;  at 
the  same  time  announcing  to  the  dismayed  inmates,  that 
he  would  do  nothing  to  give  the  slightest  annoyance,  or 
occasion  apprehensions  to  the  noble  bankrupt.  This 
very  unusual  occurrence  found  its  way  into  the  news- 
papers of  the  next  day,  which  brought,  accidentallv, 
under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Aubrey  the  lamentable  condition 
of  his  haughty,,  yet  fallen  kinsman.  He  hurried  off  in 
alarm  and  agitation  to  Mr.  Runnington,  and  requested 
him  immediately  to  put  himself  into  communication  with 
the  earl's  solicitor,  whoever  he  might  be,  with  a  view  to 
saving  him,  if  possible,  from  the  indignity  and  ruin  with 
which  he  was  threatened;  and  then  drove  down  himself 
to  Poppleton,  to  tender  his  personal  services  in  any  way 
that  might  appear  most  desirable.  He  was  shocked  in- 
deed at  finding  the  house,  and  everything  in  it,  in  formal 
possession  of  the  bankruptcy  messenger;  but  much  more 
so  on  learning  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  earl  per- 
sonally. It  appeared  that  he  had  most  unfortunately 
witnessed,  during  a  brief  lucid  interval,  and  while  he 
was  being  assisted  out  of  his  carriage  on  his  return  from 
an  airing,  the  arrival  of  the  messenger,  and  his  alterca- 
vol.  vi. — 13 
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tion  with  the  servants  at  the  door;  and  that,  on  being" 
made  acquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  the  proceeding, 
he  staggered  back  into  the  arms  of  Miss  Macspleuchan, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  seized  with  another  fit  of  para- 
lysis. All  this  Mr.  Aubrey,  on  his  arrival,  learned  from 
Miss  Macspleuchan — whom  he  knew  only  by  name — 
and  who  communicated  the  dismal  tidings  in  an  agony 
of  grief  and  agitation.  The  physician  and  apothecary 
were  with  the  earl  when  Mr.  Aubrey  arrived;  and,  find- 
ing that  he  could  render  no  personal  service  to  his  suffer- 
ing kinsman,  he  returned  to  town,  assuring  Miss  Mac- 
spleuchan that  she  would  see  him  again  on  the  morrow 
— and  that  he  would,  in  the  meanwhile,  do  everything  in 
his  power,  in  town,  to  avert  from  the  earl  the  immediate 
effects  of  his  fearful  imprudence.  Faithful  to  his  pro- 
mise, he  instructed  Mr.  Runnington  to  do  everything  in 
reason  to  rescue  the  earl,  and,  in  his  person,  the  honour 
of  the  family,  from  the  impending  misfortune.  'Twas, 
however,  all  in  vain. 

Two  days  afterwards,  and  before  Mr.  Runnington  had 
acted  upon  the  instructions  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Aubrey, 
the  latter  received  intelligence  by  express  from  Poppleton, 
that  the  earl  was  in  dying  circumstances:  that  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  rapidly  approaching  end;  and  was  under- 
stood lo  have  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Mr.  Aubrey  before 
he  died.  When  he  an  ve  I,  he  was  at  once  ushered  into 
the  earl's  bedchamber,  and  found  the  Duke  of  Tantallan 
sitting  on  one  side  of  the  bed,  and  Miss  Macspleuchan  on 
the  other;  she  was  weeping  in  silence,  and  her  left  hand 
was  grasped  between  the  thin  white  hands  of  the  earl, 
whose  face  was  turned  towards  her.  His  snow-white 
hair  and  wasted  features,  and  the  expression  of  mingled 
misery,  feebleness,  and  affection  that  were  in  his  eyes, 
fixed  heavily  upon  Miss  Macspleucha  >,  filled  Mr.  Au- 
brey with  deep  emotion.  The  eail  seemed  a  mere  ske'e- 
ton!  Shortly  after  Mr.  Aubrey  had  entered  the  room, 
Miss  Macspleuchan  leaned  down  to  the  earl's  ear,  and, 
in  a  whisper,  informed  him  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  arrival.  He 
did  not  seem  at  first  to  have  heard,  or  at  least  compre- 
hended, what  she  had  said,  but,  a  few  moments  after- 
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wards,  opened  his  eyes  a  little  wider  than  they  had  been 
before,  and  his  lips  quivered  as  if  with  an  effort  at  speak- 
ing1. 7'hen  he  very  feebly  extended  both  his  thin  arms 
towards  Miss  Macspleuchan,  who  was  still  leaning  over 
him,  and  placed  them  trembling  round  her  neck,  from 
which,  however,  in  a  moment  or  two,  they  suddenly  fell; 
the  lower  jaw  also  fell:  the  poor  earl  was  dead- — and  Miss 
Macspleuchan,  with  a  faint  shriek,  sunk  back  in  a  swoon 
into  the  arms  of  the  nurse  who  stood  beside  her,  and  who, 
assisted  by  a  female  attendant,  immediately  removed  her 
from  the  room.  The  Duke  of  Tantallan  remained  sitting 
where  he  was,  but  with  his  face  averted,  and  his  right 
hand  clasping  one  of  the  hands  of  his  deceased  kinsman:  s 
and  Mr.  Aubrey  continued  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
his  eyes  covered  by  his  hand.  Neither  of  them  spoke  for 
some  time.  At  length  the  duke,  very  deeply  affected, 
slowly  rose,  and  quitted  the  chamber  in  silence,  followed 
by  Mr.  Aubrey,  as  those  entered  who  were  to  commence 
the  last  sad  offices  for  the  dead. 

The  duke  undertook  all  the  arrangements  for  the  fune- 
ral; and  after  much  melancholy  conversaiion  with  his 
grace  concerning  the  shocking  state  in  which  the  earl  had 
left  his  affairs,  and  having  offered  to  provide,  should  it 
be  necessary,  for  Miss  Macspleuchan,  Mr.  Aubrey  took 
his  departure. 

*'  Is  the  carriage  at  the  door?"  he  inquired  of  the  ser- 
vant who  stood  in  the  hall  expecting  his  approach. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  he  replied;  and  his  words  caused 
Lord  Drelincourt  almost  to  start  back  a  step  or  two; 
and  he  changed  colour.  Then  he  entered  his  carriage, 
and  continued  in  a  very  melancholy  and  subdued  mood 
during  the  whole  of  the  drive  up  to  town.  He  had, 
indeed,  now  become  Lord  Drelincourt — an  event  thus 
announced  the  next  morning  to  the  great  world,  in  the 
columns  of  the  obsequious  Aurora. 

M  Yesterday,  at  his  residence,  Popeleton  Hall,  Hert- 
fordshire, in  his  seventieth  year,  died  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  G.  C.  B.,  &c.  &c.  His  lord- 
ship was  Fifth  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  and  Twentieth 
Baron  Drelincourt.     The  earldom  (created  in  1667) 
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is  now  extinct;  but  his  lordship  is  succeeded  in  the  ancieni 
barony  of  Drelincourt  (created  by  writ,  12th  Henry  II,) 
by  Charlks  Aubrky,  Esq.  of  Yatton,  in  Yorkshire,  who 
is  now  21st  Lord  Drelincourt,  and  has  just  succeeded  in 
recovering  back  the  whole  of  the  Yatton  property,  which 
about  two  years  ago,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  re- 
coveied  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  (which  is  now, 
we  believe,  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry)  by  Tittlebat 
Titmouse,  Esq.,  at  present  M.  P.  for  Yatton.  His  lord- 
ship (who  is  now  in  his  thirty-sixth  year)  took  a  double 
first-class  at  Oxford,  and  sat  for  several  years  as  member 
for  Yatton.  He  married  in  18 — ,  Agnes,  sole  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  late  Colonel  St.  Clair,  who  fell  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  and  has  issue  by  her  ladyship  two  chil- 
dren; Charles,  born  in  18 — ,  and  Agnes,  born  in  18 — . 
His  lordship  has  no  brothers,  and  only  one  sister,  Miss 
Catherine  Aubrey,  who  is  understood  to  be  affianced  to  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Delamere,  the  only  son  and  heir  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  de  la  Zouch.  The  late  earl  was  a  staunch 
Whig;  but  the  present  Lord  Drelincourt  is  a  Tory." 

Till  Yatton  could  be  got  ready  for  their  reception,  they 
had  taken,  as  a  temporary  residence,  a  furnished  Jhouse 
in  Dover  street,  only  a  few  doors  distance  from  that  of 
Lord  de  la  Zouch,  and  on  his  arrival  from  Poppleton 
Hall,  Lord  Drelincourt  found  Lady  Drelincourt  and  his 
sister  had  not  yet  returned  from  their  afternoon's  drive. 
When  they  drew  up  to  the  door,  however,  the  closed 
shutters  and  drawn  blinds  apprized  them  of  the  melan- 
choly event  which  had  taken  place.  On  hearing  that 
Lord  Drelincourt  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  where 
he  had  been  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  they  rushed  hastily 
up  stairs,  and  in  a  few  moments  Lord  and  Lady  Drelin- 
court had  fondly  embraced  each  other,  and  Miss  Aubrey, 
full  of  eager  affection,  had  embraced  both  of  them;  and 
then,  quitting  the  room,  quickly  returned  with  Charles 
and  Agnes,  now — little  unconscious  creatures! — the  Ho- 
nourable Charles  and  the  Honourable  Agnes  Aubrey. 
Surely  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  of  them  should 
entertain  very  poignant  feelings  of  sorrow  for  the  death  of 
an  individual  who  had  ever  totally  estranged  himself  from 
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them,  and  treated  every  member  of  their  family  with  the 
moot  offensive  and  presumptuous  insolence — the  bitterest 
contempt;  who,  when  he  knew  that  they  were  destitute 
and  all  but  perishing,  had  kept  cruelly  aloof  as  ever,  with- 
out once  extending  towards  them  a  helping  hand.  Still, 
they  had  regarded  the  afflicting  circumstances  which 
attended,  and  hastened,  their  lofty  kinsman's  death,  with, 
sincere  commiseration  for  one  so  weak  and  misguided, 
and  whose  pride  had  had,  indeed,  so  signal  and  fearful 
a  fall.  These  were  topics  which  afforded  scope  for  sad 
but  instructive  conversation  and  reflection;  and  before 
Lord  and  Lady  Drelincourt  laid  their  heads  on  their  pil- 
lows that  night,  they  again  devoutly  returned  thanks  to 
Heaven  for  the  happy  restoration  which  had  been  vouch- 
safed to  them,  and  offering  sincere  and  fervent  prayers 
for  its  guidance  in  every  stage  of  their  future  career. 

This  event,  of  course,  threw  them  again,  for  a  time, 
into  mourning.  Lord  Drelincourt  attended  the  funeral 
of  the  late  earl,  which  took  place  at  Poppleton,  and  was 
plain  and  private;  and  a  (e\v  days  afterwards,  yearning 
to  see  Yatton  once  again,  and  anxious  to  give  his  per- 
sonal directions  concerning  very  many  matters  which 
required  them,  he  accepted  an  offer  of  a  seat  in  the  car- 
riage of  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  who  was  going  down  for 
a  few  days  to  Fotheringham  on  business  of  import- 
ance. Lord  Drelincourt  agreed  to  take  up  his  abode  at 
Fotheringham  during  his  brief  stay  in  Yorkshire,  and  to 
give  no  one  at  Yatton  the  least  intimation  of  his  inten- 
tion to  pay  a  visit  to  them — purposing,  the  morning  after 
his  arrival  at  Fotheringham,  to  ride  over  quietly,  alone 
and  unexpectedly,  to  the  dear  place  of  his  birih,  and 
scene  of  such  signal  trials  and  expected  joy  and  triumphs. 

'Tvvas  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  frosty 
day  in  the  early  part  of  December;  and  Dr.  Tatham  was 
silting  alone  in  his  plainly  furnished  and  old-fashioned 
little  study,  beside  the  table  on  which  Betty,  his  old 
housekeeper,  had  just  laid  his  scanty  show  of  tea  things 
— the  small,  quaintly  figured  round  silver  tea-pot  having 
been  the  precious  gift,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  of 
old  Madam  Aubrey.  On  his  knee  lay  open  a  well  worn 
13» 
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parchment-covered  Elzevir  copy  of  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
a  constant  companion  of  the  doctor's,  which  he  had  hud 
down  a  few  moments  before,  in  a  fit  of  musing — and  he 
was  gazing  in  the  direction  of  the  old  yew  tree,  a  por- 
tion of  which,  with  a  gray  crumbling  corner  of  his 
church,  at  only  some  two  dozen  yards'  distance,  was 
visible  through  the  window. 

On  one  side  of  his  book  shelves  hung  his  surplice,  on 
a  peg;  and  on  the  other  his  rusty  shovel-hat  and  walking 
stick.  Over  the  mantelpiece  hung  two  small  black  pro- 
file likenesses  of  old  Squire  Aubrey  and  Madam  Aubrey, 
which  they  had  themselves  presented  to  the  doctor  nearly 
thirty  years  before.  Though  it  was  very  cold,  there  was 
but  a  handful  of  fire  in  the  little  grate;  and  this,  together 
with  the  modicum  of  coarse  brown  sugar  in  the  sugar- 
basin,  and  about  two  teaspoonfuls  of  tea,  which  he  had 
just  before  measured  out  of  his  little  tea-caddy  into  his 
tea-cup,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  put  it  into  his  tea-pot, 
when  Betty  should  have  brought  in  the  kettle — and  four 
thin  slices  of  scantily  buttered  brown  bread — all  this,  1 
say,  seemed  touching  evidence  of  the  straitened  circum- 
stances in  which  the  poor  doctor  was  placed.  His 
clothes,  too,  very  clean,  very  thread-bare,  and  of  a  very 
rusty  hue, — down  even  to  his  gaiters—suggested  the 
same  reflection  to  the  beholder.  The  five  pounds  which 
he  had  scraped  together  for  purchasing  a  new  suit,  Mr. 
Titmouse,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  succeeded  in 
cheating  him  out  of.  His  hair  was  of  a  silvery  white; 
and  though  he  was  evidently  a  little  cast  down  in  spirits, 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  as  full  of  benevo- 
lence and  piety  as  ever.  He  was,  moreover,  consider- 
ably thinner  than  when  he  was  last  presented  to  the 
reader;  and  well  he  might  be,  for  he  had  since  under- 
gone great  privation  and  anxiety.  He — he,  peaceful 
unoffending  old  soul! — had  long  been  followed  with  per- 
tinacious bitterness  and  persecution  by  two  new  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village,  viz.,  the  Rev.  Smirk  Mudflint  and 
Mr.  Bloodsuck,  junior.  The  former  had  obtained  a 
lease  from  Mr.  Titmouse  of  the  little  building  which  had 
formerly  been  Miss  Aubrey's  school,  and  had  turned  it 
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into  a  Unitarian  chapel — himself  and  family  residing  in 
part  of  the  building.  He  preached  every  Sunday  at 
Doctor  Tatham,  turning  his  person,  his  habits,  his  office, 
and  his  creed  into  bitter  ridicule;  and  repeatedly  chal- 
lenging him,  from  his  pulpit,  to  an  open  discussion  of 
the  points  in  difference  between  them!  By  means  of 
his  "moral"  discourses  every  Sunday  morning,  and  his 
"political"  discourses  every  Sunday  evening — and  which 
he  used  all  his  powers  to  render  palatable  to  those  who 
heard  him — he  was  actually  seducing  away  many  of  the 
parishioners  from  the  parish  church;  a  matter  which  be- 
gan visibly  to  prey  upon  the  doctor's  spirits.  Then  Mr. 
Bloodsuck,  too,  was  carrying  on  the  campaign  briskly 
against  the  parson — against  whom  he  had  got  a  couple 
of  actions  pending  at  the  suit  of  parishioners  in  respect 
of  his  right  to  certain  tithes  which  had  never  before  been 
questioned  by  any  one.  Only  that  very  day  the  impu- 
dent jackanapes — for  that,  I  am  sure,  you  would  have 
pronounced  Mr.  Barnabas  Bloodsuck  at  first  sight — had 
sent  a  very  peremptory  and  offensive  letter  to  the  doctor, 
which  had  been  designed  by  its  writer  to  have  the  effect 
of  drawing  the  doctor  into  a  sudden  compromise;  whereas, 
the  doctor,  with  a  just  sense  and  spirit,  had  resolved  never 
in  any  way  to  suffer  his  rights,  and  those  of  his  successors, 
to  be  infringed.  Many  and  many  a  weary  walk  to  Mr. 
Parkinson's  at  Grilston  had  these  persecuting  proceed- 
ings of  Bloodsuck's  cost  the  doctor,  and  also  considera- 
ble and  unavoidable  expense,  which,  had  he  be«=n  in  any 
other  hands  than  those  of  good  Mr.  Parkinson,  must  by 
this  time  have  involved  the  doctor  in  utter  ruin,  and 
broken  his  heart. 

Still  generous  according  to  his  means,  the  good  soul 
had,  on  his  last  visit  to  Grilston,  purchased  and  brought 
home  with  him  a  couple  of  bottles  of  port  wine,  which 
he  intended  to  take  on  Christmas  day  to  a  poor  brother 
parson  in  an  adjoining  parish,  whose  wife  had  been  bed- 
ridden for  ten  years.  All  these  matters  might  well  occa- 
sion Dr.  Tatham  anxiety,  and  frequent  fits  of  despon- 
dency, such  as  that  under  which  he  was  suffering,  when 
he  heard  a  gentle  tapping  at  his  door,  while  sitting  in  his 
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study  as  I  have  described  him.  "  Come  in,  Betty," 
quoth  the  doctor  in  his  usual  kind  and  quiet  way,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  his  old  housekeeper  with  his  tea-kettle; 
for  she  had  gone  with  it  a  few  minutes  before  across  the 
yard  to  the  well,  leaving  the  front  door  ajar  till  her  return. 
As  he  uttered  the  words  above  mentioned,  the  door 
opened.  He  sat  with  his  back  towards  it;  and  finding, 
after  a  pause,  that  no  one  entered  or  spoke,  he  turned 
round  in  his  chair  to  see  the  reason  why,  and  beheld  a 
gentleman  standing  there,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and 
gazing  at  him  with  an  expression  of  infinite  tenderness 
and  benignity.  The  doctor  was  a  little  of  a  believer  in 
the  reality  of  spiritual  appearances,  and,  taken  quite  off 
his  guard,  jumped  out  of  his  chair,  and  stared  for  a 
second  or  two  in  mute  amazement,  if  not  even  apprehen- 
sion, at  the  figure  standing  silently  in  the  doorway. 

"  Why!  Bless — bless  my  soul — can  it  be" — he  stam- 
mered, and  the  next  instant  perceived  that  it  was  indeed, 
as  1  may  say,  the  desire  of  his  eyes — Mr.  Aubrey,  now 
become,  as  the  doctor  had  a  few  days  before  heard  from 
Mr.  Parkinson,  Lord  Drelincourt. 

"  Oh  my  dear,  old,  revered,  beloved  friend!  Do  I  see 
you  oncevagainP'  he  exclaimed  in  a  tremulous  voice,  as 
he  stepped  hastily  up  to  the  doctor,  with  his  arms  ex- 
tended towards  him,  and,  grasping  the  hand  of  the  doctor 
with  vehement  pressure,  they  both  gazed  at  each  other 
for  some  moments  in  silence,  and  with  the  tears  in  their 
eyes,  Lord  Drelincourt's  soul  touched  within  him  by  the 
evident  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  Dr.  Tatham's 
appearance. 

"And  is  it  indeed  true,  my  dear  friend?"  at  length 
faltered  the  doctor,  still  gazing  fondly  at  Lord  Drelin- 
court. 

"  It  is  your  old  friend,  Chaies  Aubrey!  dearest  doctor! 
God  bless  you,  my  revered  friend  and  instructor  of  my 
youth!"  said  Lord  Drelincourt,  with  a  full  heart  and  a 
quivering  lip;  "  I  am  come,  you  see,  once  more  to 
Yatton,  and  first  of  all  to  you;  and  in  your  presence  to 
acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God,  for  he  has  been  very 
good  to  me!" 
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44  The  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  bless  thee!"  exclaimed 
Dr.  Tatham  solemnly;  and  Lord  Drelincourt  reverently 
received  the  benison.  A  few  moments  afterwards  lie  sat 
down,  opposite  the  doctor,  in  the  only  spare  chair  there 
was  in  the  room,  and  they  were  instantly  engaged  in 
eager  and  affectionate  converse. 

44  Why,  Mr.  Aubrey,"  quoth  the  doctor  with  a  smile, 
but  also  a  slight  embarrassment,  44 1  had  forgotten — 
Lord  Drelincourt,  how  strangely  it  sounds!" 

44  Yes,  it  is  true,  such  is  now  my  name;  but,  believe 
me,  I  am  not  yet  reconciled  to  it,  especially  dearest  doc- 
tor, in  your  presence!  Shall  I  ever  be  as  happy  as  Lord 
Drelincourt  as  I  have  been  as  Charles  Aubrey?" 

44Ay,  ay,  dear  friend,  to  be  sure  you  will!  'Tis  in  the 
course  of  God's  providence  that  you  are  raised  to  dis- 
tinction, as  well  as  restored  to  your  own!  Long  may 
you  live  to  enjoy  both!  and  I  hope  at  Yatton,"  he  added 
earnestly. 

44  Oh,  can  you  doubt  it,  dearest  doctor?  My  heart  is 
only  now  recovering  the  wounds  it  received  in  being 
torn  from  this  dear  spot." 

44  And  Mrs.  Au — I  mean  Lady  Drelincourt.  God 
Almighty  bless  her!  and  Kate,  sweet,  dear  Kate!  Well! 
She  has  not  changed  her  name  yet,  I  suppose?" 

44  Not  yet"  replied  Lord  Drelincourt  with  a  cheerful 
smile. 

44 And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  all  coming  to 
old  Yatton  again?" 

44  Coming  to  Yatton  again?  'Tis  a  little  paradise  to 
all  of  us!  Here  we  wish  to  live;  and,  when  we  follow 
those  who  have  gone  before  us,  there  we  wish  to  rest!" 
said  Lord  Drelincourt  solemnly,  and  he  pointed  towards 
the  churchyard,  with  a  look  that  suddenly  filled  the  doc- 
tor's eyes  with  tears,  for  it  brought  full  before  them  the 
funeral  of  Mrs.  Aubrey. 

"  I  have  two  letters  for  you,"  said  Lord  Drelincourt 
after  a  pause,  taking  out  his  pocket-book,  4'  from  my 
wife  and  sister,  who  charged  me  to  give  them  into  your 
own  hands,  with  their  fervent  love;"  and  he  gave  two 
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letters  into  the  doctor's  hands,  which  trembled  with  emo- 
tion as  he  received  them. 

"  I  shall  read  them  by-and-by,  when  I  am  alone,"  said 
he,  as,  gazing  fondly  at  the  superscriptions,  he  placed 
the  two  letters  on  the  mantelpiece. 

"  Come  in!  come  in!"  quoth  the  doctor  quickly,  hear- 
ing a  knocking  at  the  door — "  that's  Betty.  You  have 
not  forgotten  old  Betty,  have  you?"  said  he  to  Lord 
Drelincourt,  as  the  good  old  woman  opened  the  door  in 
a  flustered  manner,  with  the  kettle  in  her  hands,  and 
dropped  an  awful  courtesy  on  seeing  Lord  Drelincourt, 
whom  she  instantly  recognised. 

H  Well,  Betty,"  said  he  with  infinite  cordiality,  "I'm 
glad  to  see  you  again,  and  to  hear  that  you  are  well!" 

"Yes,  sir! — if  you  please,  sir! — thank  you,  sir!" 
stammered  Betty,  courtesying  repeatedly,  and  standing, 
with  the  kettle  in  her  hand,  as  if  she  did  not  intend  to 
come  in  with  it. 

"  That  will  do,  Betty,"  quoth  the  doctor,  and  looked 
so  delighted  at  Lord  Drelincourt's  good-natured  greeting 
of  his  faithful  old  servant;  "bring  it  in!  And  Thomas 
is  quite  well,  too,"  he  added,  turning  to  Lord  Drelin- 
court— Thomas  being  Betty's  husband — and  both  of 
whom  had  lived  with  the  doctor  for  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  years — Thomas's  business  being  to  look  after 
the  doctor's  nag  while  he  kept  one,  and  now  to  do  odd 
jobs  about  the  little  garden  and  paddock.  After  one  or 
two  kind  inquirres  about  him,  "  I  must  join  you,  doctor 
— if  you  please,"  said  Lord  Drelincourt,  as  Betty  put 
the  kettle  on  the  fire;  "  you'll  give  me  a  cup  of  tea" 

"  A  cup  of  tea?  Ay,  to  be  sure!  Betty! — here,"  said 
he,  beckoning  her  to  him,  and  whispering  to  her  to  bring 
out  the  best  tea-things,  and  to  run  out  into  the  village  for 
a  couple  of  tea-cakes,  and  a  little  more  tea,  and  some 
eggs  and  butter,  and  half  a  pound  of  lump  sugar — for 
the  doctor  was  bent  upon  doing  the  thing  splendidly  on 
so  great  an  occasion;  but  Lord  Drelincourt,  who  over- 
heard him,  and  who  had  asked  to  take  tea  with  him  only 
that  he  might  not  delay  the  doctor's  doing  so — (for  Lord 
Drelincourt  had   not  yet   dined) — interposed,  declaring 
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that  if  anything  of  the  sort  were  done  he  would  leave 
immediately;  adding,  that  he  expected  his  horses  at  the 
door  every  moment,  and  also  that  Lord  de  la  Zonch 
(who  had  come  over  with  him  from  Fotheringham,  and 
was  at  that  moment  at  the  Hall)  would  presently  call  lo 
join  him  on  his  way  home.  This  secured  Lord  Drelin- 
court's  wishes — and  you  might,  within  a  few  minutes' 
time,  have  seen  him  partaking  of  the  doctor's  humble 
beverage,  whde  they  continued  in  eager  and  earnest  con- 
versation. Lord  Drelincourt  had  that  morning  had  a 
very  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Parkinson,  from  whom 
he  had  learned  the  life  of  persecution  which  the  poor 
doctor  had  led  for  the  last  two  years — and  learned  it, 
too,  with  the  keenest  indignation.  The  doctor  himself 
softened  down  matters  a  good  deal  in  the  account  which 
he  gave  Lord  Drelincourt — but  his  lordship  saw  at  once 
that  the  case  had  not  been  in  the  least  overstated  by  Mr. 
Parkinson;  and,  without  intimating  anything  of  his  in- 
tentions to  the  doctor,  resolved  upon  forthwith  taking 
certain  steps  which,  had  they  known  them,  would  have 
made  two  persons  in  the  village  shake  in  their  shoes. 

"  What's  that,  doctor?"  suddenly  inquired  Lord  Dre- 
lincourt, hearing  a  noise  as  of  shouting  outside.  Now 
the  fact  was,  that  the  appearance  of  Lord  Drelincourt  and 
Lord  de  la  Zouch,  and  their  two  grooms,  as  they  gal- 
loped down  the  village  on  their  way  to  the  Hall,  (from 
which  Lord  Drelincourt,  as  I  have  stated,  had  walked  to 
the  vicarage,  whither  he  was  to  be  followed  by  Lord  de 
la  Zouch,)  had  created  a  pretty  sensation  in  the  village; 
for  Lord  Drelincourt,  rapidly  as  he  rode  in,  was  soon 
recognised  by  those  who  were  about,  and  the  news 
spread  like  wildfire  that  the  lord  "  squire"  had  come  back, 
and  was  then  at  Yatton — a  fact  which  seemed  to  be  any 
thing  but  gratifying  to  Messrs.  Bloodsuck  and  Mud  flint, 
who  were  talking  together,  at  the  moment  when  Lord 
Drelincourt  asked  the  question  of  Dr.  Tatham,  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Mudflint,  whose  face  seemed  to  have  got 
several  degrees  sallower  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
while  Mr.  Bloodsuck  looked  quite  white.  There  was  a 
continually  increasing  crowd  about  the  front  of  the  vicar- 
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age;  and  as  they  got  more  and  more  assured  of  the  fact 
that  Lord  Drelincourt  was  at  that  moment  in  the  vicar- 
age, they  began  to  shout  "  hurrah!"     So • 

"  What's  that?"  inquired  Lord  Drelincourt. 

"Ah! — I  know!"  cried  the  doctor,  with  not  a  little 
excitement;  "  they've  found  you  out,  bless  them! — hark! 
— I  have  not  heard  such  a  thing  I  don't  know  how  long 
— I  wonder  they  don't  set  the  bells  a-ringing! — Why, 
bless  me!  there's  a  couple  of  hundred  people  before  the 
door!"  exclaimed  he,  after  having  stepped  into  the  front 
room,  and  reconnoitred  through  the  window.  Though 
the  gloom  of  evening  was  rapidly  deepening,  Lord  Dre- 
lincourt also  perceived  the  great  number  that  had  col- 
lected together,  and  his  eye  having  caught  the  approach- 
ing figure  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  for  whom,  and  the  grooms, 
the  crowd  made  way,  he  prepared  to  leave.  Lord  de  la 
Zouch  dismounted,  and,  entering  the  vicarage,  shook 
hands  with  the  utmost  cordiality  with  the  little  doctor, 
whom  he  invited  to  dine  and  sleep  at  Fotheringham  on 
the  morrow,  promising  to  send  the  carriage  for  him. 
The  little  doctor  scarce  knew  whether  he  stood  on  his 
head  or  his  heels  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment;  and 
when  he  and  Lord  Drelincourt  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
a  great  shout  burst  from  those  present,  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  could  resist  his  inclination  to  join  in  it. 
It  was  growing  late,  however,  and  they  had  a  long  ride 
before  them:  so  Lord  Drelincourt,  having  stood  for  some 
moments  bareheaded  and  bowing  to  all  around,  and  shak- 
ing hands  with  those  who  pressed  nearest,  following  the 
example  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
waving  his  hand  affectionately  to  Dr.  Tatham,  rode  off 
amidst  the  renewed  cheers  of  the  crowd.  From  that 
moment  Dr.  Tatham  had  regained  almost  all  his  former 
ascendancy  at  Yatton. 

As  the  two  peers  sat  together  over  their  wine  that 
evening,  the  fate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mudflint  and  Barnabas 
Bloodsuck,  junior,  gentleman,  was  sealed.  The  more 
that  they  talked  together  about  the  wanton  and  bitter  in- 
sults and  persecutions  which  those  worthies  had  so  long 
inflicted  upon  surely  one  of  the  most  inoffensive,  peace- 
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able,  and  benevolent  beings  upon  the  earth,  Dr.  Tatham, 
the  higher  rose  their  indignation,  the  sterner  their  deter- 
mination to  punish  and  remove  his  enemies.  The  next 
morning,  Lord  de  la  Zonch  wrote  up  to  town,  directing 
instructions  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Runnington,  who  had 
conducted  the  proceedings  in  the  actions  of  Wigley  v. 
Mudflint,  3nd  Wigley  v.  Bloodsuck,  to  issue  execution 
forthwith.  Lord  Drelincourt  also  did  his  part.  Almost 
every  house  in  the  village  was  his  property;  and  he  in- 
structed Mr.  Parkinson  immediately  to  take  steps  towards 
summarily  ejecting  them  from  the  premises  they  were 
respectively  occupying — convinced  that  by  so  doing  he 
was  removing  two  principal  sources  of  filth  and  mischief 
from  the  village  and  neighbourhood;  for  they  were  the 
founders  and  most  active  members  of  a  sort  of  spouting- 
club  for  radical  and  infidel  speechifying,  and  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  liberal  cause  at  Yatton,  and  which 
club  their  presence  and  influence  alone  kept  together. 

Early  the  next  morning  Lord  Drelincourt  returned  to 
the  Hall,  having  appointed  several  persons  to  meet  him 
there,  on  business  principally  relating  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Hall  to  its  former  state,  as  far  as  practicable;  at 
all  events,  to  render  it  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  family 
within  as  short  a  period  as  possible.  According  to  an 
arrangement  he  had  made  before  quitting  town,  he  found, 
on  reaching  the  Hall,  a  gentleman  from  London,  of  great 
taste  and  experience,  to  whose  hands  was  to  be  entrusted 
the  entire  superintendence  of  the  contemplated  repara- 
tions and  restorations,  both  internal  and  external,  regard 
being  had  to  the  antique  and  peculiar  character  of  the 
mansion — it  being  his  lordship's  anxious  wish  that  Lady 
Drelincourt  and  Miss  Aubrey,  on  their  return,  should  see 
it,  as  nearly  as  was  practicable,  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  had  left  it.  Fortunately  the  little  Vandal  who  had 
just  been  expelled  from  it,  had  done  little  or  no  perma- 
nent or  substantial  injury.  There  was  the  same  great 
irregular  mass  of  old  brickwork,  with  its  huge  stacks  of 
chimneys,  just  as  they  had  ever  known  it,  only  requiring 
a  little  pointing.  That  fine  old  relic,  the  castellated 
gateway,  clad  in  ivy,  with  its  gray,  crumbling,  stone- 
vol.  vi. — 14 
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capped  battlements,  and  escutcheon  over  the  point  of  the 
arch,  had  suffered  no  change;  even  the  quaint,  weather- 
beaten  sundial  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  grass-plot,  within 
the  court-yard,  as  they  had  left  it.  The  yew-trees  slill 
lined  the  high  walls  which  surrounded  the  court-yard; 
and  the  fine  old  clump  of  cedars  of  Lebanon  was  there 
— green,  stately,  and  solemn,  as  in  days  of  yore.  The 
moment,  however,  that  you  passed  the  threshold  of  the 
Hall,  you  sighed  at  the  change  that  had  taken  place. 
Where  were  now  the  armed  figures,  the  pikes,  bows, 
guns,  and  spears,  and  the  quaint  old  pictures  of  the  early 
ancestors  of  the  family  of  the  Aubreys?  Not  a  trace 
now  to  be  seen  of  them,  and  it  gave  Lord  Drelincourt  a 
pang  as  his  eye  travelled  round  the  bare  walls.  But  the 
case  was  not  "desperate.  All  the  aforesaid  pictures  still 
lay  rolled  up  in  the  lumber-room,  where  they  had  con- 
tinued as  articles  utterly  valueless  ever  since  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse had  ordered  them  to  be  taken  down.  They  had 
been  brought  down,  and  now  lay  on  the  floor,  having 
been  carefully  unrolled  and  examined  by  the  man  of  taste, 
who  undertook  quickly  to  remove  the  incipient  ravage  of 
mould  and  dirt  at  present  visible,  and  to  have  them  sus- 
pended in  their  former  position,  in  such  a  state  as  that 
only  the  closest  scrutiny  could  detect  any  difference  be- 
tween their  present  and  former  condition.  The  other 
relics  of  antiquity — viz.  the  armour — had  been  purchased 
by  the  late  Lady  Stratton  at  one  of  the  sales  of  Tit- 
mouse's effects,  occasioned  by  an  execution  against  him, 
and  they  still  were  at  her  late  residence,  and  of  course 
at  Lord  Drelincourt's  disposal,  as  her  ladyship's  admin- 
istrator. These,  on  his  seeing  them,  the  man  of  taste 
pronounced  to  be  very  fine  and  valuable  specimens  of 
old  English  armour,  and  undertook  to  have  them  also  in 
their  old  places,  and  in  a  far  better  condition  even  than 
before. 

Lord  Drelincourt  sighed  repeatedly  as  he  went  over 
every  one  of  the  bare  and  deserted  room^  in  the  mansion 
— nothing  being  left  except  the  beautiful  antique  mantel- 
pieces of  inlaid  oak,  and  the  oak-panelling  of  the  different 
rooms,  which,  as  a  part  of  the  freehold,  could  not  be 
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seized  as  the  personal  property  of  Mr.  Titmouse.  His 
creditors  had  swept  off,  from  time  to  time,  anything  that 
had  belonged  to  him — the  hall,  the  dining-room,  break- 
fast-room, drawing-rooms,  the  library,  the  bed-rooms, 
dressing-rooms,  boudoirs  of  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  his  sister, 
the  long  galleries,  the  rooms  in  which  Charles  and  Agnes 
used  to  romp  and  play  about — all  was  now  bare  and 
desolate,  and  the  echoes  of  their  footfalls  and  voices,  in 
passing  through  them,  struck  Lord  Drelincourt's  heart 
with  sadness.  But  all  this  was  to  be  easily  and  quickly 
remedied;  for  a  carte  blanche  was  given  to  the  man  of 
taste  at  his  elbow,  who  undertook  within  two,  or  at  most 
three  months'  time,  to  leave  nothing  for  the  eye  or  the 
heart  to  sigh  for — guided,  moreover,  as  all  his  movements 
would  be,  by  those  who  were  so  deeply  interested  in 
their  success.  On  reaching  the  two  rooms  in  the  north- 
eastern extremities  of  the  building,  the  windows  of  which 
commanded  a  view  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  estate, 
he  gazed  around  him  in  silence  which  those  beside  him 
thoroughly  appreciated.  There  was  nothing  to  shock 
the  eye  or  pain  the  heart;  for,  as  Mr.  Titmouse  had  been 
restrained  from  cutting  timber,  behold!  what  a  sight 
would  be  seen  when,  in  the  approaching  spring,  the 
groves  and  forests,  stretching  far  and  wide  before  him, 
should  have  put  on  all  their  bravery.  And  he  found, 
on  inquiry,  and  going  over  a  portion  of  the  grounds, 
that  Mr  Waters  and  Dickons  had  kept  pretty  sharp  eyes 
about  them,  and  maintained  everything  in  infinitely  better 
condition  than  could  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Tonson 
had,  moreover,  looked  very  keenly  after  the  game;  and 
Pumpkin  undertook,  by  spring-time,  to  make  his  gardens 
and  greenhouses  a  sight  delightful  to  behold.  In  a  word, 
Lord  Drelincourt  left  everything  under  the  management 
of  the  London  man  of  taste,  and  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  the 
former  being  guided,  of  course,  in  the  purchase  of  the 
leading  articles  of  furniture  in  town,  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  tastes  of  Lord  and  Lady  Drelincourt,  and  Miss 
Aubrey.  The  latter  was  desired  to  re-engage  as  many 
of  the  former  servants  of  Mr.  Aubrey  as  he  could,  and 
informed  Lord  Drelincourt  of  two,  in  particular,  who 
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had  signified  their  anxious  wish  to  him  on  the  subject, 
viz.,  Mrs.  Jackson,  the  housekeeper,  who  had  lived  in 
that  capacity  with  a  brother  of  hers  at  York,  on  quitting 
the  service  of  Mrs.  Aubrey.  She  was,  of  course,  to  be 
immediately  reinstated  in  her  old  place.  The  other  was 
Harriet,  Miss  Aubrey's  maid,  who,  it  may  be  remember- 
ed, was  so  disconsolate  at  being  left  behind  by  Miss 
Aubrey,  who  had  secured  her  a  place  at  the  late  Lady 
Stratton's,  at  whose  house  she  still  lived,  with  several  of 
the  other  servants,  the  establishment  not  having  been 
yet  finally  broken  up.  The  poor  girl  very  nearly  went 
distracted  with  joy  on  receiving,  a  short  time  afterwards, 
an  intimation,  that  as  soon  as  she  had  got  her  clothes  in 
readiness,  she  might  set  off  for  town,  and  enter  at  once 
upon  her  duties  as  lady's  maid  to  Miss  Aubrey.  Find- 
ing, on  inquiry,  that  there  was  not  one  single  tenant 
upon  the  estate,  whose  rent  had  not  been  raised  above 
that  which  had  been  paid  in  Mr.  Aubrey's  time,  he 
ordered  the  rent  of  all  to  be  reduced  to  that  amount,  and 
inquiries  to  be  made  after  several  respectable  tenants, 
whom  the  extortion  of  Mr.  Titmouse  and  his  agents  had 
driven  from  their  farms,  with  a  view  of  restoring  them 
in  lieu  of  their  very  questionable  successors.  Having 
thus  set  everything  in  train  for  a  restoration  to  the  former 
happy  and  contented  state  of  things  which  prevailed  at 
Yatton  before  the  usurpation  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  Lord 
Drelincourt  returned  to  town,  but  first  left  a  hundred 
pounds  in  Dr.  Tatham's  hands,  to  be  distributed  as  he 
thought  proper  amongst  the  poorer  villagers  and  neigh- 
bours on  Christmas-eve;  and  also  insisted  on  the  doctor's 
acceptance,  himself  of  fifty  pounds  in  advance,  on  account 
of  his  salary,  a  hundred  a-year,  as  chaplain  to  Lord  Dre- 
lincourt, which  appointment  the  doctor  received  from 
his  lordship's  own  hands,  and  with  not  a  little  delight 
and  pride.  His  lordship,  moreover,  desired  Mr.  Parkin- 
son to  hold  him  responsible  for  any  little  demand  which 
might  be  due  from  the  poor  doctor,  in  respect  of  the  liti- 
gation in  which  he  had  been  involved;  and  thus  Dr. 
Tatham  was  made  a  free  man  of  again,  with  no  further 
question  about  his  right  to  tithes,  or  anymore  of  the 
interruption  of  any  of  the  sources  of  his  little  income,  to 
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which  he  had  lately  been  subjected;  and  with  fifty  pounds, 
moreover,  at  his  absolute  disposal.  The  doctor  made 
his  appearance  on  Christmas-day  in  a  very  fine  suit  of 
black,  new  hat  and  all,  and  had  a  very  full  attendance  at 
church,  and,  moreover,  a  very  cheerful  and  attentive  one. 

A  day  or  two  after  Lord  Drelincourt's  return  to  town, 
Messrs.  Mudflint  and  Bloodsuck  received  a  very  pressing 
invitation  to  York  Castle,  whose  hospitable  owners  would 
receive  no  denial.  In  plain  English,  they  were  both 
taken  in  execution  on  the  same  day,  by  virtue  of  two 
writs  of  capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  for  the  damages  and 
costs  due  Mr.  Wigley;  viz.,  £2960:  16:  4,  from  Smirk 
Mudflint,  and  £2760,  19s.  from  Barnabas  Bloodsuck, 
junior.  Poor  Mr.  Mudflint!  In  vain — in  vain  had  been 
his  Sunday  evening's  lectures  for  the  last  three  months, 
on  the  errors  which  pervaded  all  systems  of  jurispru  Jence 
which  annexed  any  pecuniary  liabilities  to  political  of- 
fences, instead  of  leaving  the  evil  to  be  redressed  by  the 
spontaneous  good  sense  of  society.  A  single  tap  of  the 
sheriff-officer  on  the  eloquent  lecturer's  shoulder,  upset 
all  his  fine  speculations,  just  as  Corporal  Trim  said,  that 
one  shove  of  the  bayonet  was  worth  all  Dr.  Slop's  me- 
taphysical discourses  upon  the  art  of  war! 

In  the  next  Yorkshire  Stingo,  (which,  alas!  between 
ourselves,  was  very  nearly  on  its  last  legs,)  there  appear- 
ed one,  I  must  own,  of  the  most  magnificient  articles  I 
ever  read  upon  the  subject  of  the  atrocious  and  unparal- 
leled outrage  on  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  which  had 
been  committed  in  the  incarceration  of  the  two  patriots — 
the  martyr-patriots — Mudflint  and  Bloodsuck.  On  that 
day,  it  said,  the  sun  of  liberty  had  set  on  England  for 
ever — in  fact,  it  had  gone  down  in  blood.  The  enlight- 
ened patriot,  Mudflint,  had  at  length  fallen  before  the 
combined  forces  of  bigotry  and  tyranny,  which  were 
now,  in  the  shape  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
aristocracy,  riding  rough-shod  over  the  necks  of  English- 
men. In  his  person  lay  prostrate  the  sacred  rights  of 
conscience,  and  the  inalienable  liberty  of  Englishmen. 
He  had  stood  forth,  nobly  foremost,  in  the  fray  between 
the  people  and  their  oppressors;  and  he  had  fallen! — but 
14* 
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he  felt  how  dulce  et  decorum  it  was,  pro  patrid  mori! 
He  felt  prouder  and  happier  in  his  bonds  than  could  ever 

feel  the  splendid  fiend  at  F m,  in  all  his  blood-stained 

magnificience!  It  then  called  upon  the  people,  in  vivid 
and  spirit-stirring  language,  to  rise  against  their  tyrants 
like  one  man,  and  the  days  of  tyranny  were  numbered; 
and  stated  that  the  first  blow  was  already  struck  against  the 
black  and  monstrous  fabric  of  priestcraft  and  tyranny,  for 
that  a  subscription  had  been  already  opened  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Mudflint  and  Mr.  Bloodsuck,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging the  amount  of  debt  and  costs  for  which  they  had 
been  so  infamously  deprived  of  their  liberty.  An  unpre- 
cedented sensation  had  been  already  excited;  and  a  refer- 
ence to  the  advertising  columns  of  their  paper  would 
show  that  the  work  went  bravely  on.  The  friends  of  reli- 
gious and  civil  liberty  all  over  the  country  were  roused; 
they  had  but  to  continue  their  exertions,  and  the  majesty 
of  the  people  would  be  heard  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  This 
article  produced  an  immense  sensation  in  that  part  of 
York  Castle  where  the  patriots  were  confined,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  office  of  the  Yorkshire 
Stingo,  (in  fact,  it  was  the  production  of  the  masterly  pen 
of  Mudflint  himself.  Sure  enough,  on  referring  to  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  the  Stingo,  the  following  did 
appear  fully  to  warrant  the  tone  of  indignant  exultation 
indulged  in  by  the  editor: — 

"  Subscriptions  slready  received  (through  C.  Woodlouse) 
towards  raising  a  fund  for  the  liberation  of  the  Re- 
verend Smirk  Mudflint  and  Barnabas  Bloodsuck, 
junior,  Esq.,  at  present  confined  in  York  Castle. 

"  An  ardent  admirer  of  the  talents  and 

character  of  the  Reverend  Smirk  £      s.    d. 

Mudflint,  -         -         - 

Several  friends  of  the  Rev.  S.  M. 

Anonymous,  - 

John  Brown,  Esq.,         - 

James  Smith,  Esq.,         - 

John  Jones,  Esq.,  - 

Sir  Harkaway  Rotgut  Wildfire,  Bart., 
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Now,  to  conceal  nothing  from  the  reader,  whose  con- 
fidence my  candour  has,  I  feel  sure,  gained  me  long  ao-o, 
I  regret  to  inform  him  that,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  H. 
R.  Wildfire,  Bart.,  the  above  noble  spirited  individuals, 
whom  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  in  or  near  to  Grilston, 
or  anywhere  else,  had  their  local  habitation  and  their 
name  only  in  the  fertile  brain  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mudflint, 
who  had  hit  upon  this  device  as  an  effectual  one  for 
getting  up  the  steam,  (to  use  a  modern  and  significant 
expression,)  and  giving  the  mighty  impulse  which  was 
requisite  to  burst  the  bonds  of  the  two  imprisoned  patriots. 

Sir  Harkaway's  name  was  in  the  list,  to  be  sure,  but 
that  was  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  was  not  to 
be  called  on  to  pay  one  farthing;  the  bargain  being,  that, 
if  he  would  give  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  Messrs. 
Mudflint  and  Bloodsuck,  they  would  allow  him  to  have 
the  credit,  gratis,  of  so  liberally  supporting  the  liberal 
cause. 

The  following,  however,  were  real  and  bona  fide  names 
and  subscriptions  collected  during  the  ensuing  three 
weeks;  and  though,  when  annexed  to  the  foregoing  flour- 
ishing commencement  of  the  list,  they  give  it,  I  must 
own,  a  somewhat  tadpole  appearance,  yet  here  they  fol- 
low:— 

Subscriptions  already  received, 
Cephas  Woodlouse,  Esq., 
Barnabas  Bloodsuck,  Esq.,  senior, 
Gargle  Glister,  Esq,, 
Going  Gone,  Esq., 
Simon  Snooks,  Esq., 

*  Tyrants,  beware!' 

*  One  who  is  ready  to  ascend  the  scaf- 

fold if  required,' 

*  Behemoth,' 
4  A  foe  to  priestcraft,' 
4  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves!' 
'Down  with  the  aristocracy!" 

*  Free  inquiry,'  - 
'  Brutus  and  Cassius,'  (each,) 
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Virtue  in  prison,  better  than  vice  in  a 
castle,' 
"  '  Defiance!'         - 
" *  Small  sums,'  - 

Making  a  grand  total  of  sums  actually  received  by  the 
editor  of  the  Yorkshire  Stingo,  of  ^3   13  5f . 

Certainly  this  was  "not  as  good  a?  could  have  been  ex- 
pected"— as  the  editor  subsequently  owned  in  his  leading 
article — and  asked,  with  sorrowful  indignation,  how  the 
people  could  expect  any  one  to  be  true  to  them  if  they  were 
not  true  to  themselves.  He  said,  our  cheeks  tingle  with 
shame  on  looking  at  the  paltry  list  of  additional  contri- 
butions— "  Oh,  lame  and  impotent  conclusion"  to  so  aus- 
picious a  commencement! — This  was  very  fine  indeed. 
It  came  very  well  from  Mr.  Woodlouse  in  his  editorial 
capacity;  but  Mr.  Woodlouse,  in  his  capacity  as  a  man 
of  business,  was  a  very  different  person.  Alas!  that  it 
should  fall  to  my  lot  to  inquire,  in  my  turn,  with  sorrow- 
ful indignation — was  there  no  honour  among  thieves? 
But  to  come  to  the  point,  it  fell  out  in  this  wise.  Patriots 
must  live,  even  in  prison;  and  Mr.  Mudflint,  being  sorely 
pressed,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  "  Dear  Woodlouse,"  asking 
for  the  amount  of  subscriptions  received  up  to  that  date. 
He  received,  in  return,  a  most  friendly  note,  addressed 
"  My  Dear  Mudflint" — hoping'the  air  of  the  castle  agreed 
with  him — saying  how  he  was  missed  from  the  Liberal 
circle,  and  would  be  received  with  open  arms  if  ever  he 
got  out — and  enclosing  a  nicely-drawn  out  debtor  and 
creditor  account  headed — 
"The  Rev.  Smirk   Mudflint  and  Barnabas  Bloodsuck, 

Esq.,  in  account  with  Cephas  Woodlouse,"  in  which 

every  farthing  of  the  above  sum  of  £3:   13:   5f.  was 

faithfully  set  down  to  the   credit  side;  but,  alas! — on 

the  debit  side  stood  the  following: — 

"  To  advertising  lists  of  subscriptions  in  £     s.     d. 
Y.  S.  (three  weeks,)  -         -         3     15     6 

"  To  Circulars,  Hand-bills,  &c,  (as  per 

order,)  -  2     13     9 
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"  Postage  and  Sundries,      -         -         -    0       4     3 


£Q     13     6 
**  By  cash,  amount  of  Subscriptions 

"'received,         -         -         -         -  3     13     5| 


"Balance  due  to  C.  W.,         -         -       £3       0     Ok 

On  perusing  the  above  document,  so  pregnant  with 
perfidy  and  extortion,  Mr.  Mudnint  put  it  into  his  pocket, 
and,  slipping  off  to  his  sleeping-room,  closed  the  door, 
took  off  his  garters,  and,  with  very  deadly  intentions 
towards  himself,  was  tying  them  together — casting  a 
ghastly  glance,  occasionally,  to  a  great  hook  in  the  wall, 
which  he  could  just  reach  by  standing  on  a  stool — when 
he  was  discovered,  and  removed,  with  his  hands  tied  be- 
hind him,  "  to  the  strong  room,"  where  he  was  fastened 
to  a  heavy  wooden  bench,  and  left  to  his  meditations. 
Solitude  and  reflection  restored  the  afflicted  patient  to 
something  like  composure  and  resignation;  and  after  re- 
flecting deeply  on  the  selfishness  and  worthlessness  of 
worldly  friendship,  his  thoughts  gradually  turned  towards 
a  better  place — a  haven  of  rest — viz.  the  Insolvent 
Debtor's  Court. 

The  effect  of  this  infamous  treatment  upon  his  fellow 
captive,  Bloodsuck,  was  quite  different.  Having  sworn 
one  single  prodigious  oath,  he  enclosed  the  above  ac- 
count and  sent  it  off  to  his  father,  in  the  following  pithy 
letter: — 

"  York  Castle,  29th  Dec.  18—. 
"  Dear  Father, 

"Read  the  enclosed,  and  then  sell  up  Woodlouse. 
"  Your  affectionate  Son, 

"  B.  Bloodsuck,  (Jun.)" 

The  old  gentleman,  on  reading  the  above  and  its  en- 
closure, immediately  issued  execution  against  Woodlouse, 
on  a  cognovit  of  his  for  £150,  which  had  been  given  to 
the  firm  of  Bloodsuck  and  Son  for  the  balance  of  a  bill 
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of  theirs  for  defending  him  unsuccessfully  against  an 
action  for  an  infamous  libel.  Nobody  would  bid  anything 
for  his  moribund  paper;  he  had  no  other  effects;  and  was 
immediately  taken  in  execution,  and  sent  to  York  Castle, 
where  he,  Bloodsuck,  and  Mudflint,  whenever  they  met, 
could  hardly  be  restrained  from  tearing  one  another's 
eyes  out. 

Thus  it  is  that  reptiles  of  this  sort  prey  upon  each 
other.  To  "begin  nothing  of  which  you  have  not  well 
considered  the  end,"  is  a  saying  the  propriety  of  which 
every  one  recognises  when  he  hears  it  enunciated,  but 
no  one  thinks  of  it  in  the  conduct  of  actual  life;  and  what 
follows  will  illustrate  the  truth  of  my  reflection.  'Twas 
a  capital  notion  of  Mudflint' s  to  send  forth  such  a  splen- 
did list  of  sham  subscribers,  and  it  was  natural  enough 
for  Mr.  Bloodsuck  to  assent  to  it,  and  Mr.  Woodlouse  to 
become  the  party  to  it  which  he  did — but  who  could  have 
foreseen  the  consequences? 

A  quarrel  among  rogues  is  always  attended  with  ugly 
and  unexpected  consequences  to  themselves.  Now,  here 
was  a  mortal  feud  between  Mr.  Woodlouse  on  the  one 
side,  and  Messrs.  Mudflint  and  Bloodsuck  on  the  other; 
and  in  due  course  of  time  they  all  applied,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  for  relief  under  the  Insolvent  Debtor's  Act.  Be- 
fore they  got  to  the  question  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
debt — viz.  the  penalties  in  an  action  for  the  odious  offence 
of  bribery — in  the  case  of  Mr.  Mudflint,  he  had  to  en- 
counter a  very  serious  and  truly  unexpected  obstacle — viz. 
he  had  given  in,  with  the  minutest  accuracy,  the  items  of 
the  subscription,  amounting  to  £3.  13s.  5?^,  but  had 
observed  the  most  mysterious  and  (as  he  might  suppose) 
politic  silence  concerning  the  greater  sum  of  .£650,  which 
had  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  creditors  of 
Messrs.  Mudflint  and  Bloodsuck  by  Mr.  Woodlouse. 
On  the  newspaper  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  that  large 
sum  being  produced  in  court,  Mr.  Mudflint  made  very 
light  of  the  matter,  simply  smiling  and  shrugging  his 
shoulders;  but  when  Mr.  Woodlouse  was  called  as  a 
witness,  you  may  guess  the  consternation  of  Mr.  Mud- 
flint, on   hearing  him  swear  that  he  had  certainly  never 
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himself  received  the  money,  but  had  no  doubt  of  Mr. 
Mudflint  having  done  so — which,  in  fact,  had  ahvavs 
been  his  impression;  for  when  Mr.  Mudflint  had  furnished 
him  with  the  list,  which  he  produced  in  court,  in  Mud- 
flint's  handwriting,  he  inserted  it  in  his  paper  as  a  matter 
of  course — taking  it  to  be  a  bona  fide  and  matter-of-fact 
transaction.     The  evident  consternation  of  Mudflint  sa- 
tisfied all  who   heard    him  of  his  villany,  and  the  truth 
and  honesty  of  Woodlouse,  who  stuck  to  his  new  version 
of  the  affair  manfully.    But  this  opened  quite  a  n'ftw  view 
of  his  position  to  Mr.  Bloodsuck,  who,  on  finding  that  he 
must  needs  adopt  either  Mudflint's  or  Woodlouse's  ver- 
sion of  the  affair,  began  to  reflect  upon  the  disagreeable 
effect  it  would  have  upon  the  connection  and  character  of 
the    respectable  firm  of  Bloodsuck  and  Son,  for  him  to 
appear  to  have  been  a    party  to  such  a  shocking  fraud 
upon  the  public,  as  a  sham  list  of  subscribers,  and  to  so 
large  an  amount.    He  therefore  swore  stoutly  that  he  had 
always  been  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Mudflint  had 
received  the  £650,  and  very  much  regretted  to  find  that 
that  gentleman  must  have  been  appropriating  so  large  a 
sum  to  himself.     This  tallied  with  Woodlouse's  account 
of  the  matter;  and  infinitely  disgusted  was  that  gentleman 
at  rinding  himself  so  cleverly  outwitted  by  Bloodsuck. 
On  this  Mudflint  turned  with  fury  upon  Bloodsuck,  and 
he  upon  Mudflint,  who  abused  Woodlouse;  and  eventually 
the  court,  unable  to  believe  any  of  them,  remanded  them 
all  till  the  next  court  day;   addressing  a  very  stern  warn- 
ing to  Mr.  Mudflint,  concerning  the  serious  consequences 
of  his  thus  fraudulently  concealing  his  property  from  his 
creditors.     By  the  time  of  his  being  next  brought  up, 
Mudflint  had  bethought  himself  of  a  mode  of  collaterally 
combating  the  truth  of  his  version  of  the  affair  of  that 
accursed  first  list  of  subscribers — viz.  summoning    Sir 
Harkaway  Rotgut  Wildfire;  whom  he  confidently  asked 
whether,  for  all  his  name  appeared  in  the  subscription 
list,  he  had  really  ever  given  one  farthing  of  the  £o0 
there  mentioned?     Had  Mr.  Mudflint  been  a  long-headed 
man,  he  would  never  have  taken  this  step;  for  Sir  Hark- 
away  could  never  be  supposed  capable  of  bringing  him- 
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self  to  admit  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  a  party  to 
such  a  deceit  upon  the  public.  On  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  circumstances,  therefore,  Sir  Harkaway,  having  an 
eye  solely  to  his  own  credit,  first  said  that  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  allowing  his  name  to  appear  in  such  lists 
without  his  having  actually  paid  the  sum  named;  then 
he  swore  that  he  thought  he  must  have  paid  it;  then,  that 
he  had  very  little  doubt  on  the  subject;  then,  that  he  had 
no  doubt  in  the  matter  at  all;  then,  that  he  knew  that  in 
point  of  fact  he  had  advanced  the  money;  and  finally, 
that  he  then  recollected  the  circumstance  distinctly.  On 
this  complete  confirmation  of  the  roguery  of  Mudflint, 
he  Was  instantly  reprimanded  severely,  and  remanded 
indefinitely;  the  whole  court  believing  that  he  had  appro- 
priated to  his  own  use  every  farthing  of  the  .£650,  de- 
frauding even  his  fellow-prisoner,  Mr.  Bloodsuck.  It 
was  a  good  while  before  Mr.  Mudflint  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  this  astounding  conduct  of  Sir  Harkaway. 
He  felt  certain  that,  somewhere  or  other,  he  had  a  letter 
from  him  which  would  satisfy  every  body  of  the  pe- 
culiarly unpleasant  position  in  which  the  worthy  baronet 
had  placed  himself.  And  sure  enough,  on  desiring  his 
wife  to  institute  a  rigorous  search  over  his  papers,  she 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  following,  which  she  at  once 
forwarded  to  her  disconsolate  husband. 

"  View-Hallo  Hall,  27th  Dec.  18—. 
"  Sir, 
"  I  have  a  considerable  regard  for  your  services  to 
liberty,  (civil  and  religious,)  and  am  willing  to  serve  you 
in  the  way  you  wish.  You  may  put  me  down  in  the  list 
for  anything  you  please,  as  my  name  carries  weight  in 
the  county — but,  of  course,  you  know  better  than  to  kill 
your  decoy-chick. 

"  Sir, 
"  Your  obedient  servn^t, 

"  H.  R.  Wildfire. 
"  The  Rev.  S.  Mudflint,  &c.  &c." 

This  unfortunate  letter,  in  the  first  frenzy  of  his  rage 
and  exultation,  Mudflint  instantly  forwarded,  with  a  state- 
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ment  of  facts,  to  the  editor  of  the  True,  Blue  newspaper, 
which  carried  it  into  every  corner  of  the  county  on  the 
very  next  morning;  and  undoubtedly  gave  thereby  a 
heavy  blow  and  a  great  discouragement  to  the  Liberal 
cause  all  over  Yorkshire,  for  Sir  Harkaway  had  been  till 
then  looked  upon  as  a  very  staunch  and  powerful  suppor- 
ter of  it. 

Very  shortly  after  Messrs.  Mudflint  and  Bloodsuck  had 
gone  to  pay  this,  their  long-expected  visit,  to  the  governor 
of  York  Castle,  Mr.  Parkinson  required  possession  of  the 
residence  of  each  of  them,  id  Yatton,  to  be  delivered  up 
to  him  on  behalf  of  Lord  Drelincourt,  allowing  a  week's 
time  for  the  removal  of  the  few  effects  of  each;  after 
which  period  had  elapsed,  the  premises  in  question  were 
completely  cleared  of  everything  belonging  to  their  late 
odious  occupants — who,  in  all  human  probability,  would 
never  again  have  an  opportunity  of  settling  themselves  in 
Yatton — infinitely  to  the  delight  of  Dr.  Tatham  and  all 
the  better  sort  of  the  inhabitants.  In  a  similar  manner 
another  crying  nuisance — viz.  the  public-house  known  by 
the  name  of  The  Toper's  Arms,  was  got  rid  of;  it  hav- 
ing been  resolved  upon  by  Lord  Drelincourt  that  there 
should  be  thenceforth  but  one  public-house  in  Yatton,  viz. 
— the  quiet,  old,  original  Aubrey  Arms,  and  which  was 
quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village.  Two  or  three  other  persons  who  had  crept  into 
the  village  during  the  Titmouse  dynasty  were  similarly 
dealt  with,  infinitely  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  left  behind; 
and  by  Christmas-day  the  village  was  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  a  return  to  its  former  condition.  The  works 
going  on  at  the  Hall  gave  an  air  of  cheerful  bustle  and 
animation  to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  afforded  ex- 
tensive employment  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  employ- 
ment was  most  wanted.  The  chapel  and  residence  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mudflint  underwent  a  rapid  and  remarkable  al- 
teration. The  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Delamere  had  conceived 
the  idea,  which,  with  Lord  Drelincourt's  consent,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  immediately  into  execution,  of  pulling 
down  the  existing  structure,  and  raising  in  its  stead  a  very 
beautiful  school,  and  filling  it  with  scholars,  and  providing 
vol.  vi. — 15 
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a  matron  for  it,  by  way  of  giving  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
Kate  on  her  return  to  Yatton.  He  engaged  a  well-known 
architect,  who  submitted  to  him  a  plan  of  a  very  beautiful 
little  Gothic  structure,  adapted  for  receiving  some  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  scholars,  and  also  affording  a  permanent 
residence  for  the  mistress;  and  whose  plan  being  heartily 
approved  of  by  Mr.  Delamere  and  Dr.  Tatham,  whom  he 
had  taken  into  his  counsel  in  the  affair,  they  received  a 
pledge  that  the  school  should  be  completed  and  fit  for 
occupation  within  three  months'  time.  There  was  to  be 
in  the  front  a  small  and  tasteful  tablet,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion— 

jFun&atrfp. 

18—. 
The  mistress  of  Kate's  former  school  gladly  relinquished 
a  similar  situation  which  she  held  in  another  part  of  the 
county,  in  order  to  return  to  her  old  one  at  Yatton,  and 
Dr.  Tatham  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  select  the  scho- 
lars, who  were  to  be  clothed,  at  Delamere's  expense,  in 
the  former  neat  and  simple  attire  which  had  been  adopted 
by  Miss  Aubrey.  How  he  delighted  to  think  of  the 
charming  surprise  he  was  thus  preparing  for  his  lovely 
mistress,  and  by  which,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  secur- 
ing for  her  a  permanent  and  interesting  memento  in  the 
neighbourhood ! 

About  this  time  there  came  a  general  election,  the 
nation  being  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  character  and 
conduct  of  a  great  many  of  those  who  had,  in  the  direful 
hubbub  of  the  last  election,  contrived  to  creep  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  All  I  have  to  do,  however,  at 
present,  with  that  most  important  election,  is  to  state  its 
effect  upon  the  representation  of  the  borough  of  Yatton. 
Its  late  member,  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  it  completely 
annihilated.  Of  course,  he  made  no  attempt  to  stand 
again;  nor,  in  fact,  did  any  one  in  the  same  interest.  The 
Yorkshire  Stingo,  tried  desperately  to  get  up  a  contest, 
but  in  vain.  Mr.  Going  Gone — and  even  Mr.  Glister- 
were  quite  willing  to  have  stood — but,  first,  neither  of 
them  could  afford  to  pay  his  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
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hustings:  and  secondly,  there  were  exceeding  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  either  of  them  procuring  a  qualifica- 
tion. Besides,  the  more  sensible  even  of  the  strong 
Liberal  electors,  had  become  alive  to  the  exquisite  ab- 
surdity of  returning  such  persons  as  Titmouse,  or  any 
one  of  his  class.  Then  the  Quaint  Club  had  ceased  to 
exist,  partly  through  the  change  of  political  feeling  which 
was  rapidly  gaining  ground  i:i  the  borough,  and  partly 
through  terror  of  the  consequences  of  bribery,  of  which 
the  miserable  fate  of  Mud  flint  and  Bloodsuck  was  a  fear- 
ful instance.  In  fact,  the  disasters  which  had  befallen 
those  gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Titmouse,  had  completely 
paralysed  and  crushed  the  Liberal  party  at  Yatton,  and 
disabled  it  from  ever  attempting  to  contend  against  the 
paramount  and  legitimate  influence  of  Lord  Drelincourt. 
The  result  of  all  this  was,  the  return,  without  a  contest, 
of  the  Honourable  Geoffry  Lovel  Delamere  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  borough  of  Yatton  in  the  new  Parliament; 
an  event,  which  he  penned  his  first  frank  in  communica- 
ting to  a  certain  young  lady  then  in  London.  Nothing, 
doubtless,  could  be  more  delightful  for  Mr.  r>!amere; 
but  in  what  a  direful  predicament  did  the  loss  of  his  seat 
place  the  late  member,  Mr.  Titmouse?  Just  consider  for 
a  moment.  Mr.  Flummery's  promise  to  him  of  a  "  place," 
had  vanished,  of  course,  into  thin  air — having  answered 
its  purpose  of  securing  Mr.  Titmouse's  vote  up  to  the  very 
moment  of  the  dissolution;  an  event  which  Mr.  Flummery 
feared  would  tend  to  deprive  himself  of  the  honour  of 
serving  his  country  in  any  official  capacity  for  some 
twenty  years  to  come — if  he  should  so  long  live,  and  the 
country  so  long  survive  his  exclusion  from  office.  Foiled 
thus  miserably  in  this  quarter,  Mr.  Titmouse  applied 
himself  with  redoubled  energy  to  render  available  his 
other  resources,  and  made  repeated  and  most  impassioned 
applications  to  Mr.  O'Gibbet — who  never  took,  however, 
the  slightest  notice  of  any  of  them:  considering  very  justly 
that  Mr.  Titmouse  was  no  more  entitled  to  receive  back, 
than  he  had  originally  been  to  lend,  the  £500  in  question. 
As  for  Mr.  O' Doodle  and  Mr.  M'Squash— they,  like 
himself,  were  thrown  out  of  Parliament;  and  no  one  upon 
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earth  seemed  able  to  tell  whither  they  had  gone,  or  what 
had  beeome  of  them,  though  there  were  a  good  many 
people  who  made  it  their  business  to  inquire  into  the 
matter  very  anxiously.  That  quarter,  therefore,  seemed 
at  present  quite  hopeless.  Then  there  was  the  Honour- 
ble  Empty  Belly,  who  owed  him  a  hundred  pounds; — 
but  he,  the  moment  that  he  lost  his  election,  caused  it  to 
be  given  out  to  any  one  interested  in  his  welfare — and 
there  suddenly  appeared  to  be  a  great  many  such — that 
he  was  gone  on  a  scientific  expedition  to  the  South  Pole, 
from  which  he  trusted,  though  he  was  not  very  sanguine, 
that  he  should  one  day  come  back.  All  these  things 
drove  Mr.  Titmouse  very  neatly  beside  himself — and 
certainly  his  position  was  a  little  precarious.  When 
Parliament  was  dissolved  he  had  in  his  pocket  a  couple 
of  sovereigns,  the  residue  of  a  five  pound  note,  out  of 
which,  mirabile  dictu,  he  had  actually  succeeded  in  teas- 
ing Mr.  Flummery  on  the  evening  of  the  last  division; 
and  these  two  sovereigns,  and  a  shirt  or  two,  and  the 
articles  actually  on  his  person,  and  a  copy  of  Boxiana, 
were  all  his  assets  to  meet  liabilities  of  about  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds;  and  the  panoply  of  Parliamentary 
"  privilege"  was  dropping  off,  as  it  were,  daily.  In  a 
very  few  days'  time,  in  fact,  he  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  a  terrific  host  of  creditors,  who  were  waiting  to  spring 
upon  him  like  so  many  famished  wolves.  Every  one  of 
them  had  given  in  his  action  up  to  judgment  for  both  debt 
and  costs — and  had  his  Ca.  Ca.  and  Fi.  Fa.  ready  for 
use  at  an  instant's  notice.  There  were  three  of  his 
creditors — the  three  Jews,  Israel  Fang,  Mordecai  Gripe, 
and  Mephibosheth  Mahar  Shalal-hash-baz — who  had  en- 
tered into  a  solemn  vow  with  one  another  that  they  would 
never  lose  sight  of  Titmouse  for  one  moment,  by  day  or 
by  night,  whatever  pains  or  expense  it  might  cost  them 
— until,  the  period  of  privilege  having  expired,  they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  plunge  their  talons  into  the  carcass 
of  their  little  debtor.  There  were,  in  fact,  at  least  a  hun- 
dred of  his  creditors  ready  to  pounce  upon  him  the  in- 
stant that  he  should  make  the  slightest_attempt  to  quit  the 
country. 
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His  lodgings  consisted,  at  this  time,  of  a  miserable 
little*  room  in  a  garret  at  the  back  of  a  small  house  in 
Westminster,  not  far  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
of  the  two,  inferior  to  the  room  in  Closet  Court,  Oxford 
street,  in  which  he  was  first  presented  to  the  reader. 
Here  he  would  often  lie  in  bed  half  the  day,  drinking 
weak — because  he  could  not  afford  strong — brandy  and 
water,  and  endeavouring  to  consider  "  what  the  devil" 
he  had  done  with  the  immense  sums  of  money  which  he 
had  had  at  his  disposal — how  he  would  act  if  by  some 
lucky  chance  he  should  again  become  wealthy — and,  in 
short,  "what  the  plague  was  now  to  become  of  him." 
What  was  he  to  do?  Whither  should  he  go? — To  sea? 
—Then  it  must  be  as  a  common  sailor — if  any  one  would 
now  take  him!  Or  suppose  he  were  to  enlist?  Glorious 
war,  and  all  that;  but  both  these  schemes  pre-supposed 
his  being  able  to  escape  from  his  creditors,  whom  he  had 
a  vehement  suspicion  were  on  the  look-out  for  him  in  all 
directions.  Every  review  that  he  thus  took  of  his  hope- 
less position  and  prospects,  ended  in  a  fiendish  degree  of 
abhorrence  of  his  parents,  whose  fault  alone  it  was  that 
he  was  thus  turned  out  of  a  splendid  estate  of  ten  thou- 
sand a-year,  and  made  worse  than  a  beggar  of.  He  would 
sometimes  spring  out  of  bed,  convulsively  clutching  his 
hands  together,  and  wishing  himself  beside  their  grave, 
to  tear  them  out  of  it.  He  thought  of  Mr.  Quirk,  Mr. 
Snap,  Mr.  Tagrag,  with  fury;  but  whenever  he  thought 
of  Mr.  Gammon,  he  shuddered  all  over,  as  if  in  the 
presence  of  a  baleful  spectre.  For  all  this,  he  preserved 
the  same  impudent  strut  and  swagger  in  the  street  which 
had  ever  distinguished  him.  Every  day  of  his  life  he 
walked  towards  the  scenes  of  his  recent  splendour,  which 
seemed  to  attract  him  irresistibly.  He  would  pass  the 
late  Earl  of  Dreddlington's  house  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
gazing  at  it,  and  at  the  hatchment  suspended  in  front  of 
it.  Then  he  would  wander  on  to  Park  Lane,  and  gaze 
with  unutterable  feelings — poor  little  wretch! — at  the 
house  which  once  had  been  his  and  Lady  Cecilia's,  but 
was  then  occupied  by  a  nobleman,  whose  tasteful  equip- 
age and  servants  were  often  standing  at  and  before  the 
15* 
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door.  He  would,  on  some  of  those  occasions,  feel  as 
though  he  should  like  to  drop  down  dead,  and  be  out  of 
all  his  misery.  If  ever  he  met  and  nodded,  or  spoke  to 
those  with  whom  he  had  till  recently  been  on  the  most 
familiar  terms,  he  was  encountered  by  a  steady  stare,  and 
sometimes  a  smile,  that  withered  his  very  heart  within 
him,  and  made  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  appear  to 
have  been  but  a  dream. 

The  little  dinner  that  he  ate — for  he  had  almost  entirely 
lost  his  appetite  through  long  addiction  to  drinking — was 
at  a  small  tavern,  at  only  a  few  doors'  distance  from  his 
lodgings,  and  where  he  generally  spent  his  evenings,  for 
want  of  any  other  place  to  go  to;  and  he  formed  at  length 
a  sort  of  intimacy  with  a  good-natured  and  very  respect- 
able gentleman,  who  came  nearly  as  often  thither  as  Tit- 
mouse himself,  and  would  sit  conversing  with  him  very 
pleasantly  over  his  cigar  and  a  glass  of  spirits  and  water. 
The  oftener  Titmouse  saw  him,  the  more  he  liked  him; 
and  at  length,  taking  him  entirely  into  his  confidence,  un- 
bosomed himself  concerning  his  unhappy  present  circum- 
stances, and  still  more  unhappy  prospects.  This  man 
was  a  brother  of  Mahar-Shalal-hash-baz  the  Jew,  and  a 
sheriff's  officer,  keeping  watch  upon  his  movements,  night 
and  day,  alternately  with  another  who  did  not  attract  Tit- 
mouse's notice.  After  having  canvassed  several  modes  of 
disposing  of  himself,  none  of  which  were  satisfactory  to 
either  Titmouse  or  his  friend,  he  hinted  that  he  was  aware 
that  there  were  lots  of  the  enemy  on  the  look-out  for  him, 
and  who  would  be  glad  to  get  at  him;  but  he  knew,  he 
said,  that  he  was  as  safe  as  in  a  castle  for  some  time  yet 
to  come;  and  he  also  mentioned  a  scheme  which  had  oc- 
curred to  him — but  this  was  all  in  the  strictest  confidence 
— viz.  to  write  to  Lord  Drelincourt,  (who  was,  after  all, 
his  relation  of  some  sort  or  other,  and  ought  to  be  devil- 
ish glad  to  get  into  all  his,  Titmouse's,  property  so 
easily,)  and  ask  him  for  some  situation  under  government, 
either  in  France,  India,  or  America,  and  give  him  a  trifle 
to  set  him  up  at  starting,  and  help  him  to  "  nick  the 
bums!"  His  friend  listened  attentively,  and  then  protested 
that  he  thought  it  an  excellent  idea,  and  Mr.  Titmouse 
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had  belter  write  the  letter  and  take  it  at  once.  Upon  this 
Titmouse  sent  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper;  and  while  his 
friend  leaned  back  calmly  smoking  his  cigar,  and  sipping 
his  gin  and  water,  poor  Titmouse  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Lord  Drelincourt,  which  is  the  last  letter  of  his 
id  my  possession: — 

44  To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Drelincourt,  My  Lud — 
44  Natrally  situated  In  The  Way  which  I  Am  With 
yr  lordship  Most  Unpleasantly  Addressing  you  On  A 
Matter  of  that  Nature  most  Painful  To  My  feelings 
Considering  My  surprising  Forlorn  Condition,  And  So 
Sudden  Which  Who  cd  Have  A  Little  While  Ago  sup- 
pos'd.  Yr  Lordship  (of  Course)  Is  Aware  That  There 
Is  No  fault  of  Mine,  But  rather  My  Cursed  Parents 
wh  Ought  To  Be  Ashamed  of  Themselves  For  Their 
Improper  Conduct  wb  Was  never  made  Acquainted  with 
till  Lately  with  Great  Grief.  Alas.  I  Only  Wish  I 
Had  Never  Been  Born,  or  Was  Dead  and  Cumfutable 
in  An  Erly  Grave.  I  Humbly,  My  Lud,  Endevoured 
To  Do  My  Duty  when  In  the  Upper  Circles  And  Never 
Injured  Any  One,  Much  less  you,  My  Lord,  if  You 
Will  Believe  Me,  for  I  surely  wd.  Not  Have  Come 
Upon  You  In  the  Way  I  did  My  Lord  But  Was  obliged, 
And  Regret,  &c.  I  Am  Most  Truly  Miserable,  Being 
(Betwixt  You  and  Me,  my  Lord)  over  Head  and  Years 
in  debt,  And  Have  Nothing  To  pay  With  and  out  of 
The  House  So  Have  No  Protection  and  Fear  am  Going 
Very  Fast  to  ye.  Dogs,  my  Lord,  Swindle  O'Gibbet, 
Esq.  M.  P.  Owes  me  £500  (borrowed  Money)  and  Will 
not  Pay,  and  is  a  Shocking  Scamp,  but  (depend  upon  it) 
I  will  stick  To  Him  Like  a  Leach.  Of  Course  Now 
your  Lordship  is  Got  into  ye  Estate  &c.  you  Will  Have 
ye  Rents  &c,  but  Is  Not  Half  The  Last  Quarter  Mine 
Seeing  I  Was  in  possession  wh  is  iMOths  of  ye  law. 
But  give  it  All  up  To  you  willingly  Now  For  what 
can't  be  cur'd,  Must  Be  Endured  can  yr  lordship  Get 
me  Some  Foreign  Appointment  Abroad  wh  shd  be  much 
obliged  for  and  Would  Get  Me  out  of  the  Way  of  Trou- 
bling yr  lordship  about  the  Rents  wh  freely  give  Up. 
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You  Being  Got  To  that  High  Bank  wh  was  to  Have 
Been  mine  can  do  What  You  please  Doubtless.  Am 
Sorry  To  Say  I  am  Most  Uncommon  Hard  Up  Since  I 
Have  Broke  up.  And  am  nearly  Run  Out.  Consider 
my  Lord  How  Easy  I  Let  You  Win  ye  Property.  When 
might  Have  Given  Your  Lordship  Trouble.  If  you  will 
Remember  this  And  Be  So  obliging  to  Lend  me  a  £10 
Note  (for  ye  Present)  Will  much  oblige 
"  Your  Lordship's  to  Command, 

"  Most  obed' 

"  Tittlebat  Titmouse. 

"  P.  S.  I  Leave  This  with  my  Own  Hand  That  you 
May  be  Sure  and  get  it.  Remember  me  to  Miss  A.  and 
Lady  D." 

Mr.  Titmouse  contented  himself  with  telling  his  new 
friend  merely  the  substance  of  the  above  epistle,  and, 
having  sealed  it  up,  he  asked  his  friend  if  he  were  dis- 
posed for  a  walk  to  the  West  End;  and  on  being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  they  both  set  off  for  Lord 
Drelincourt's  house  in  Dover  street.  When  they  had 
reached  it,  his  friend  stepped  to  a  little  distance;  while 
Titmouse,  endeavouring  to  assume  a  confident  air,  hem- 
med, twitched  up  his  shirt  collar,  and  knocked  and 
rung  with  all  the  boldness  of  a  gentleman  coming  to 
dinner.     Open  flew  the  door  in  a  moment;  and — 

"  My  Lord  Drelincourt's — isn't  it?"  inquired  Tit- 
mouse, holding  his  letter  in  his  hand,  and  tapping  his 
ebony  cane  pretty  loudly  against  his  legs. 

44  Of  course  it  is!  What  d'ye  want?"  quoth  the  por- 
ter sternly,  enraged  at  being  disturbed  at  such  an  hour 
by  such  a  puppy  of  a  fellow  as  then  stood  before  him — 
for  the  bloom  was  off  the  finery  of  Titmouse;  and  who 
that  knew  the  world  would  call  at  seven  o'clock  with  a 
letter?  Titmouse  would  have  answered  the  fellow 
pretty  sharply,  but  was  afraid  of  endangering  the  suc- 
cess of  his  application;  so,  with  considerable  calmness, 
he  replied— 
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M  Oh — it  is?  Then  have  the  goodness  to  deliver  this 
into  his  lordship's  own  hand — it's  of  great  importance." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  porter  stiffly,  not  dreaming 
who  the  speaker  was  whom  he  was  addressing,  and  the 
next  instant  shut  the  door  in  his  face. 

"  Dem  impudent  blackguard!"  said  he,  as  he  rejoined 
his  friend — his  heart  almost  bursting  with  mortification 
and  fury.  "  I've  a  great  mind  to  call  to-morrow,  'pon 
my  soul — and  get  him  discharged!" 

He  had  dated  his  letter  from  his  lodgings,  where  about 
ten  o'clock  on  the  ensuing  morning,  a  gentleman — in 
fact,  Lord  Drelincourt's  man  of  business — called,  and 
asking  to  'see  Mr.  Titmouse,  gave  into  his  hands  a  let- 
ter, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: — 

"  Dover  Street,  Wednesday  morning. 

44  Lord  Drelincourt  begs,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Titmouse's 
letter  to  request  his  acceptance  of  the  enclosed  Bank  of 
England  note  for  ten  pounds. 

44  Lord  D.  will  feel  obliged  if  Mr.  Titmouse  will  fur- 
nish him  with  an  address,  to  which  any  furtner  commu- 
cations  on  the  part  of  Lord  D.  may  be  addressed." 

On  repairing  to  the  adjoining  tavern,  soon  after  receiv- 
ing the  above  most  welcome  note,  Mr.  Titmouse  fortu- 
nately (!)  fell  in  with  his  friend,  and,  with  somewhat  of 
an  air  of  easy  triumph,  showed  him  Lord  Drelincourt's 
note,  and  its  enclosure.  Some  time  afterwards,  having 
smoked  each  a  couple  of  cigars  and  drunk  a  couple  of 
tumblers  of  brandy  and  water,  Mr.  Titmouse's  friend  got 
very  confidential;  and  in  a  low  whisper  said  that  he  had 
been  thinking  over  Mr.  Titmouse's  case  ever  since  they 
were  talking  together  the  night  before,  and  for  five  pounds 
would  put  him  in  the  way  of  escaping  all  danger  imme- 
diately, provided  no  questions  were  asked  by  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse; for  he,  the  speaker,  was  running  a  great  risk  in 
what  he  was  doing.  Titmouse  placed  his  hand  over  his 
heart,  exclaiming,  "  Honour — honour!"  and  having  called 
for  change  from  the  landlord,  gave  a  five-pound  note  into 
the  hand  of  his  companion,  who  thereupon,  in  a  myste- 
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rious  under  tone,  told  him  that  by  ten  o'clock  the  next 
morning  he  would  have_ a  hackney-coach  at  the  door  of 
his  lodgings,  and  would  at  once  convey  him  safely  to  a 
vessel  then  in  the  river,  and  bound  for  the  soulh  of 
France;  where  Mr.  Titmouse  might  remain  till  he  had  in 
some  measure  settled  his  affairs  with  his  creditors.  Sure 
enough,  at  the  appointed  time,  the  coach  drew  up  at  the 
door  of  the  house  where  Titmouse  lodged;  and  within  a 
few  moments'  time  he  came  down  stairs  with  a  small 
portmanteau,  and  entered  the  eoaeh,  where  sat  his  friend, 
evidently  not  wishing  to  he  recognised  or  seen  by  any 
body  passing.  They  talked  together  earnestly  and 
eagerly  a~s  they  journeyed  eastward;  and  just  as  they 
arrived  opposite  a  huge,  dismal-looking  building,  with  a 
large  door,  and  immensely  high  walls,  the  coach 
stopped.  Three  or  four  persons  were  standing  as  if 
they  had  been  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  coach; 
and,  requesting  Mr.  Titmouse  to  alight  for  a  moment,  his 
friend  opened  the  coach  door  from  within,  and  let  down 
the  steps.  The  moment  that  poor  Titmouse  had  got  out, 
he  was  instantly  surrounded,  and  seized  by  the  collar  by 
those  who  were  standing  by;  his  "  friend"  had  disap 
peared,  and,  almost  petrified  with  amazement  and  fright, 
and  taken  quite  off  his  guaid  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
movement,  he  was  hurried  through  the  doorway  of  the 
King's  Bench  Prison,  the  three  Jews  followed  close  at 
his  heels,  and  conducted  into  a  very  gloomy  room.  There 
he  seemed  first  to  awake  to  the  horrors  of  his  situation, 
and  went  into  a  paroxysm  of  despair  and  fury.  He 
sprang  madly  towards  the  door,  and  on  being  repulsed 
by  those  standing  beside  him,  stamped  violently  about 
the  room,  shouting,  "  murder,  murder!  thieves!" — 
Then  he  pulled  his  hair,  shook  his  head  with  frantic 
vehemence,  and  presently  sank  into  a  seat,  from  which, 
after  a  few  moments,  he  sprang  wildly,  and  broke  his 
cane  into  a  number  of  pieces,  scattering  them  about  the 
room  like  a  madman.  Then  he  cried  passionately;  more, 
in  fact,  like  a  frantic  school-girl  than  a  man;  and  struck 
his  head  violently  with  his  fists.  All  this  while  the  three 
Jews  were  looking  on  with  a  grin  of  devilish  gratification 
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tit  the  little  wretch's  agony,  His  frenzy  lasted  so  long 
that  he  was  removed  to  a  strong  room,  and  threatened 
with  being  put  into  a  strait  waistcoat  if  he  continued  to 
conduct  himself  so  outrageously.  The  fact  of  his  being 
thus  safely  housed,  soon  became  known,  and  within  a 
<lay  or  two's  time,  the  miserable  little  fellow  was  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  by  his  creditors;  who,  absurd  and 
unavailing  as  were  their  proceedings,  came  rushing  down 
upon  him,  one  after  another,  with  as  breathless  an  impe- 
tuosity as  if  they  thought  he  had  been  a  mass  of  solid 
gold,  which  was  to  become  the  spoil  of  him  that  could 
first  seize  it. 

The  next  dayliis  fate  was  announced  to  the  world  by 
paragraphs  in  all  the  morning  newspapers,  which  inform- 
•ed  their  readers  that  "yesterday  Mr.  Titmouse,  late  M. 
P.  for  Yatton,  was  secured  by  a  skilful  stratagem,  just  as 
he  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  this  country  for  America, 
and  lodged  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  at- the  suit  of 
three  creditors,  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds.  It  is  understood  that  his  debts  considerably 
exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,"  As  soon  as  he  had  become  calm  enough  to  do 
so — viz.  three  or  four  days  after  his  incarceration — he 
wrote  a  long,  dismal  epistle  to  Lord  Drelincourt,  and  also 
•one  to  Miss  Aubrey,  passionately  reminding  them  both 
that  he  was,  after  all,  of  the  same  blood  with  themselves, 
only  luck  had  gone  for  them,  and  against  him,  and  there- 
fore  he  hoped  they  would  "  remember  him,  and  do  some- 
thing to  get  him  out  of  his  trouble."  He  seemed  to 
tiling  to  them  as  though  he  had  a  claim  upon  them — in- 
stead of  being  himself  Lord  Drelincourfs  debtor  to  the 
amount  of,  at  least,  twenty  thousand  pounds,  had  his 
lordship,  instead  of  inclining  a  compassionate  ear  to  his 
entreaties,  chosen  to  fling  his  heavy  claim  into  the  scale 
against  him.  This,  however,  was  a  view  of  the  case 
which  never  occurred  to  poor  Titmouse.  Partly  of  their 
own  accord,  and  partly  of  Miss  Aubrey's  earnest  en- 
treaty, Lord  Drelincourt  and  Mr.  Delamere  went  to  the 
King's    Bench    prison,   and  had    a  long  interview   with 
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him — his  lordship  being  specially  anxious  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  whether  Titmouse  had  been  originally  privy  to 
the  monstrous  fraud,  by  means  of  which  he  had  succeeded 
in  possessing  himself  of  Yatton,  at  so  fearful  a  cost  of 
suffering  to  those  whom  he  had  deprived  of  it.  While 
he  was  chattering  away,  more  after  the  fashion  of  a 
newly-caged  ape  than  a  man,  with  eager  nnd  impassioned 
tone  and  gesticulation — with  a  profuse  usage  of  his  fa- 
vourite phraseology — "  Pon  my  soul!"  "Ton  my  life!" 
"  By  Jove!"  and  of  several  shocking  oaths,  for  which  ho 
was  repeatedly  and  sternly  rebuked  by  Lord  Drelincourt, 
with  what  profound  and  melancholy  interest  did  the  lat- 
ter regard  the  strange  being  before  him,  and  think  of  the 
innumerable  extraordinary  things  which  he  had  heard 
concerning  him! 

Here  was  the  widowed  husband  of  the  Lady  Cecilia, 
and  son-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington — that  broken 
pillar  of  pride!— broken,  alas!  in  the  very  moment  of 
his  imaginary  magnificence!  Here  was  the  late  member 
of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Yatton,  whose  consti- 
tuency had  deliberately  declared  him  possessed  of  their 
complete  confidence! — on  whose  individual  vote  in  Par- 
liament had  several  times  depended  the  existence  of  the 
king's  ministry;  and  the  passing  of  measures  of  the 
greatest  possible  magnitude!  This  was  he  whom  all  so- 
ciety— even  the  most  brilliant — had  courted  as  a  great 
lion!  This  was  the  some  time  owner  of  Yatton!  who 
had  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Miss  Aubrey!  who  had  for 
two  years  revelled  in  every  conceivable  species  of  luxury, 
splendour,  and  profligacy!  Here  was  the  individual  at 
whose  instance — at  whose  nod — Lord  Drelincourt  had 
been  deprived  of  his  liberty,  ruthlessly  torn  from  the 
bleeding  bosom  of  his  family,  and  for  many  many  weary 
months  subjected  to  the  most  harassing  and  heart-break- 
ing privations  and  distresses!  On  quitting  him  Lord 
Drelincourt  put  into  his  hand  a  ten  pound  note,  with 
which  Titmouse  seemed — though  he  dared  not  say  so — 
not  a  little  disappointed.  His  lordship  and  Mr.  Dela- 
mere  were  inclined,  upon  the  whole,  to  believe  that  Tit- 
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mouse  bad  not  been  aware  of  his  illegitimacy  till  the 
issue  of  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  was  known;  but 
from  many  remarks  he  let  fall,  they  were  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Gammon  must  have  been  aware  of  the  fact  from  a 
very  early  period — for  Titmouse  spoke  freely  of  the  con- 
stant mysterious  threats  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
from  Mr.  Gammon.  Lord  Drelincourt  had  promised 
Titmouse  to  consider  in  what  way  he  could  serve  him; 
and  during  the  course  of  the  day  instructed  Mr.  Run- 
nington  to  put  the  case  into  the  hands  of  some  attorney 
of  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court,  with  a  view  of  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  for  the  unfortunate  little  wretch  the 
"  benefit  of  the  Act."  As  soon  as  the  course  of  prac- 
tice would  admit  of  it,  Mr.  Titmouse  was  brought  up  in 
the  ordinary  way  before  the  court,  which  was  quite 
crowded  by  persons  either  interested  as  creditors,  or  cu- 
rious to  see  so  celebrated  a  person  as  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse. The  court  was  astounded  at  the  sight  of  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  his  liabilities — a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  at  least! — against  which  he  had  nothing 
to  set  except  the  following  items: — 

"  Cash  lent  Swindle  O'Gibbet,  Esq.  M.  P.  £500 

"Do.     do.     Phelin  O'Doodle,  200 

"  Do.     do.     Micah  M'Squash,  100 

"Do.     do.     Hon.  Empty  Belly,  100" 

— together  with  some  other  similar  but  lesser  sums;  but 
for  none  of  them  could  he  produce  any  vouchers,  except 
for  the  sum  lent  to  the  Hon.  Empty  Belly,  who  had  been 
ass  enough  to  give  him  his  I  O  U.  Poor  Titmouse's 
discharge  was  most  vehemently  opposed  on  the  part  of 
his  creditors — particularly  the  three  Jews — whose  frantic 
and  indecorous  conduct  in  open  court  occasioned  the 
chief  commissioner  to  order  them  to  be  twice  removed. 
They  would  have  had  Titmouse  remanded  to  the  day  of 
his  death!  After  several  adjourned  and  lengthened  hear- 
ings, the  court  pronounced  him  not  to  be  entitled  to  his 
discharge  till  he  should  have  remained  in  prison  for  the 
space  of  eighteen  calendar  months;  on  hearing  which  he 
vol.  vi. — 16 
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burst  into  a  fit  of  loud  and  bitter  weeping,  and  was  re- 
moved from  court,  wringing  his  hands  and  shaking  his 
head  in  perfect  despair.  As  soon  as  this  result  had  been 
communicated  to  Lord  Drelincourt,  (who  had  taken  spe- 
cial care  that  his  name  should  not  be  among  those  of  Mr. 
Titmouse's  creditors,)  he  came  to  the  humane  determi- 
nation of  allowing  him  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year 
for  his  life,  payable  weekly,  to  commence  from  the  date 
of  his  being  remanded  jo  prison.  For  the  first  month  or 
so  he  spent  all  his  weekly  allowance  in  brandy  and  water 
and  cigars,  within  three  days  after  receiving  it.  Then 
he  took  to  gambling  with  his  fellow  prisoners;  but  all  of 
a  sudden,  he  turned  over  quite  a  new  leaf.  The  fact 
was,  that  he  had  become  intimate  with  an  unfortunate 
literary  hack,  who  used  to  procure  small  sums  by  writ- 
ing articles  for  newspapers  and  magazines;  and  at  his 
suggestion  Titmouse  fell  to  work  upon  several  quires  of 
foolscap,  the  following  being  the  title  given  to  his  pro- 
jected work  by  his  new  friend: — 

"  Ups  and  Downs: 

Being 
Memoirs  of  My  Life, 

Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq. 
Late  M.  P.  for  Yatton." 

He  got  so  far  on  with  his  task  as  to  fill  three  quires  of 
paper;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  a  fashionable  publisher  got 
scent  of  the  undertaking,  came  to  the  prison,  and  offered 
him  five  hundred  pounds  for  his  manuscript,  provided  he 
would  only  undertake  that  it  should  fill  three  volumes. 
This  greatly  stimulated  Titmouse;  but  unfortunately  he 
fell  ill  before  he  had  completed  the  first  volume,  and 
never,  during  the  remainder  of  his  confinement,  reco- 
vered himself  sufficiently  to  proceed  further  with  his 
labours.  I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  glancing  over 
what  he  had  written,  which  was  really  very  curious.  I 
do  not  know  what  has  since  become  of  the  manuscript. 
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During  the  last  month  of  his  imprisonment  he  became 
intimate  with  a  villanous  young  Jew  attorney,  who,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  commencing  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Lords  (!)  for  the  recovering  of  the  Yatton  pro* 
perty  once  more  from  Lord  Drelincourt,  contrived  to  get 
into  his  own  pockets  more  than  one-half  of  the  weekly 
sum  allowed  by  that  nobleman  to  his  grateful  pensioner. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  discharge,  Titmouse  went  off 
straight  to  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Swindle  O'Gibbet  to  de- 
mand payment  of  the  five  hundred  pounds  due  to  him 
from  that  gentleman,  to  whom  he  became  a  source  of 
inconceivable  vexation  and  torment.  Following  him 
about  with  a  sort  of  insane  and  miserable  pertinacity,  he 
lay  in  wait  for  him  at  his  lodgings — at  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  dogged  him  from  the  one  point  to 
the  other;  assailed  him  with  passionate  entreaties  and 
reproaches  in  the  open  street;  went  to  the  public  meet- 
ings over  which  Mr.  O'Gibbet  presided,  or  where  he 
spoke,  (always  on  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,) 
and  would  call  out — "  Pay  me  my  five  hundred  pounds! 
I  want  my  money!  Where's  my  five  hundred  pounds?" 
on  which  Mr.  O'Gibbet  would  point  to  him,  call  him  an 
impostor!  a  liar!  that  he  was  only  hired  by  the  enemies 
of  the  people  to  come  and  disturb  their  proceedings:  on 
which  Titmouse  was  always  shuffled  about — his  hat 
knocked  over  his  eyes — and  he  was  finally  kicked  out, 
and  once  or  twice  pushed  down  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stairs.  The  last  time  that  this  happened, 
poor  Titmouse's  head  struck  with  dreadful  force  against 
the  banuisters;  and  he  lay  for  some  time  stunned  and 
bleeding.  On  being  carried  to  a  doctor's  shop,  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  seized  with  a  fit  of  epilepsy.  This 
seemed  to  have  given  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  shattered 
intellects;  for  he  sank  soon  afterwards  into  a  state  of 
idiocy.  Through  the  kindness  and  at  the  expense  of 
Lord  Drelincourt,  he  was  admitted  an  inmate  of  a  private 
lunatic  asylum  in  the  Curtain  Road,  near  Hoxton,  where 
he  still  continues.  He  is  very  harmless;  and  after  dress- 
ing himself  in  the  morning  with  extraordinary  pains,  he 
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generally  sits  down  with  a  glass  of  strong  toast  and 
water,  and  a  coloured  straw,  which  he  imagines  to  be 
brandy  and  water,  and  a  cigar.  He  complained,  at  first, 
that  the  brandy  and  water  was  very  weak;  but  he  is  now 
reconciled  to  it,  and  sips  his  two  tumblers  daily  with  an 
air  of  tranquil  enjoyment.  When  I  last  saw  him  he  was 
thus  occupied;  and  he  struck  me  as  looking  in  better 
health  than  I  had  ever  known  him  to  enjoy  before. 

1  should  have  been  very  glad,  if,  consistently  with  my 
duty  as  an  impartial  historian,  I  could  have  concealed 
some  discreditable  features — discreditable,  at  least,  in  my 
opinion — in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Tag-rag,  subsequently  to 
his  unfortunate  bankruptcy.  1  shall  not,  however,  dwell 
upon  them  at  greater  length  than  is  necessary.  His 
creditors  were  so  much  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct,  that 
not  one  of  them  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  sign  his  cer- 
tificate, by  which  means  he  was  prevented  from  re-estab- 
lishing himself  in  business,  even  had  he  been  able  to  find 
the  means  of  so  doing;  since,  in  the  eye  of  our  law,  any 
business  carried  on  by  an  uncertificated  bankrupt,  is  car- 
ried on  by  him  only  as  a  trustee  for  his  creditors.  His 
temper  getting  more  and  more  soured  he  became  at 
length  quite  intolerable  to  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married 
only  for  her  fortune  (£800,  and  the  good-will  of  her  late 
husband's  business,  as  a  retail  draper  and  hosier,  in  Little 
Turn-stile,  Holborn.)  When  he  found  that  Mrs.  Tag- 
rag  would  not  forsake  her  unhappy  daughter,  he  snapped 
his  fingers  at  her,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  fold  her  that  she 
and  her  daughter  and  her  respectable  husband  might  all 
go  to  the  devil  together — he  must  shift  for  himself;  and, 
in  fact,  he  took  himself  off.  Mr.  Dismal  Horror  found 
that  he  had  made  a  sad  business  of  it,  in  marrying  Miss 
Tag-rag,  who  brought  him  two  children  in  the  first  nine- 
teen months,  and  seemed  likely  to  go  on  at  that  rate  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  which  made  Mr.  Horror  think  very 
seriously  of  following  the  example  of  his  excellent  father- 
in-law — viz.  deserting  his  wife.  They  had  contrived  to 
scrape  together  a  bit  of  a  day-school  tor  young  children, 
in  Goswell  Street;  but  which  was  inadequate  to  the  sup- 
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port  of  themselves,  and  also  of  Mrs.  Tag-rag  senior,  who 
had  failed  in  obtaining  the  situation  of  a  pew-opener  to  a 
neighbouring  dissenting  chapel,  'i  he  scheme  he  had 
conceived,  he  soon  afterwards  carried  into  effect;  for, 
whereas  he  went  out  one  day  saying  he  should  return  in 
an  hour's  time,  he  nevertheless  did  not  return  at  all. 
Burning  with  zeal  to  display  his  pulpit  talents,  he  took  to 
street-preaching,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  getting 
around  him  a  crowd  of  hearers,  many  of  them  most  seri- 
ous and  attentive  pickpockets,  with  dexterous  fingers  and 
devout  faces,  wherever  he  held  forth,  which  was  princi- 
pally in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tower  and  Smithfield 
— till  he  was  driven  away  by  the  police,  who  never  inter- 
fered with  his  little  farce  till  he  sent  his  hat  round,  when 
they  would  rush  in,  disperse  the  crowd,  and  take  him 
into  custody  to  the  police-offices,  where,  in  spite  of  his 
eloquent  defences,  he  several  times  got  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment,  as  an  incorrigible  disturber  of  the 
peace,  and  in  league  with  the  questionable  characters, 
who — the  police  declared — were  invariably  members  of 
every  congregation  he  addressed.  One  occasion  of  his 
being  taken  into  custody  was  rather  a  singular  one: — Mr. 
Tag-rag  happened  to  be  passing  while  he  was  holding 
forth,  and,  unable  to  control  his  fury,  made  his  way  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  impassioned  preacher;  and, 
sticking  his  fists  in  his  side  a-kimbo,  exclaimed,  "Aren't 
you  a  nice  young  man  now?" — which  quite  disconcerted 
his  son-in-law,  who  threw  his  hymn-book  in  his  father- 
in-law's  face,  which  bred  such  a  disturbance  that  the 
police  rushed  in,  and  took  them  both  off  in  custody  to  the 
police-office,  where  such  a  scene  ensued  as  beggars  all 
description.  What  has  since  become  of  Mr.  Horror,  I 
do  not  know;  but  the  next  thing  I  heard  of  Mr.  Tag-rag 
was  his  entering  into  the  employ  of  no  other  a  person 
than  Mr.  Huckaback,  who  had  been  for  some  little  time 
settled  in  a  little  shop  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester 
Square.  Having,  however,  inadvertently  shown  in  to 
Mr.  Huckaback  one  of  the  creditors  to  whom  he  had 
given  special  orders  to  deny  himself,  that  gentleman 
16* 
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instantly  turned  him  out  of  the  shop,  in  a  fury,  without 
character  or  wages;  which  latter,  however,  Tag-rag  soon 
compelled  him,  by  the  process  of  the  Court  of  Requests, 
to  pny  him,  being  one  week's  entire  salary. 

In  passing  one  day  a  mock  auction,  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  Poultry,  I  could  not  help  pausing  to  admire 
the  cool  effrontery  with  which  the  Jew  in  the  box  was 
putting  up  articles  to  sale  to  four  patient  puffers — his 
entire  audience — and  who  bid  against  one  another  in  a 
very  business-like  way  for  everything  that  was  proposed 
for  their  consideration.  What  was  my  astonishment  and 
concern,  when  one  of  the  puffers,  who  stood  with  his 
back  towards  me,  happened  to  look  round  for  a  moment, 
to  discover  in  him  my  friend  Mr.  Tag-rag!!  His  hat  was 
nicely  brushed,  but  all  the  "  nap11  was  off;  his  coat  was 
clean,  threadbare,  and  evidently  had  been  made  for  some 
other  person;  under  his  arm  was  an  old  cotton  umbrella; 
and  in  his  hands,  which  were  clasped  behind  him,  were 
a  pair  of  antiquated  black  gloves,  doubled  up,  only  for 
show,  evidently  not  for  use.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
he  had  sunk  thus  low,  there  happened  to  him,  some  time 
afterwards,  one  or  two  surprising  strokes  of  good  fortune. 
First  of  all,  he  contrived  to  get  a  sum  of  three  hundred 
pounds  from  one  of  his  former  debtors,  who  imagined 
that  Tag-rag  was  authorized  by  his  assignees  to  receive 
it.  Nothing,  however,  of  the  kind;  and  Tag-rag  quietly 
opened  a  small  shop  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  George's 
in  the  East,  and  began  to  scrape  together  a  tolerable 
business. 

Reading  one  day  a  flourishing  speech  in  parliament, 
which  had  been  delivered  by  a  distinguished  dissenter,  on 
the  atrocious  enormity  of  calling  upon  Dissenters  to  pay 
Church-rates, — it  occurred  to  Mr.  Tag-rag  as  likely  to 
turn  out  a  good  speculation,  and  greatly  increase  his  busi- 
ness, if  he  were  to  become  a  martyr  for  conscience'  sake: 
and  after  turning  the  thing  about  a  good  deal  in  his  mind, 
he  determined  on  refusing  to  pay  the  sum  of  eightpence- 
halfpenny,  due  in  respect  of  a  rate  recently  made  for  the 
repair  of  the  church  steeple,  which  was  very  nearly 
falling  down.     In  a  very  civil  and  unctuous  manner,  he 
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announced  to  the  collector  his  determination  to  refuse  the 
payment  on  strictly  conscientious  grounds.  The  collector 
expostulated — but  in  vain.  Then  came  the  church- 
wardens— Tag-rag  was  inflexible.  The  thing  began  to 
get  wind,  and  the  Rector  of  the  parish,  an  amiable  and 
learned  man,  came  to  try  his  power  of  persuasion — but 
in  vain;  'twas  impossible  to  divert  Mr.  Tag-rag's  eye 
from  the  glorious  crown  of  martyrdom  he  had  resolved 
upon  earning.  Then  he  called  on  the  minister  of  the 
congregation  where  he  "  worshiped,"  and,  with  tears  and 
agitation,  unbosomed  himself  upon  the  subject,  and  be- 
sought his  counsel.  The  minister  got  excited;  so  did  his 
leading  people.  A  meeting  was  called  at  his  chapel,  the 
result  of  which  was,  a  declaration  that  Mr.  Tag-rag's 
conduct  was  most  praiseworthy  and  noble,  and  he  de- 
served to  be  supported.  Several  leading  members  of  the 
congregation,  who  had  never  dealt  with  him  before,  su3- 
denly  became  customers  of  his.  The  upshot  of  the  mat- 
ter was,  that  after  the  prodigious  stir,  Mr.  Tag-rag  be- 
came a  victim  in  right  earnest;  and  was  taken  into 
custody  by  virtue  of  a  writ  De  Contumace  Capiendo, 
amidst  the  indignant  sympathy  and  admiration  of  all 
those  who  shared  his  opinion.  In  a  twinkling  he  shot  up, 
as  it  were,  into  the  air  like  a  rocket,  and  became  popular, 
beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  name  of  the 
first  Church-rate  martyr  went  the  round  of  every  paper 
in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  at  length  a  lithographed 
likeness  of  him  came  out,  with  his  precious  autograph 
appended,  so — 

"  Thomas  Tag-rag,  Church- Rate  martyr." 
Subscriptions  were  entered  into  on  his  behalf;  and  as  they 
were  paid  into  his  hands  from  time  to  time,  he  kept  quiet- 
ly increasing  his  purchases  of  linen  drapery  and  enlarging 
his  business,  in  a  most  decisive  and  satisfactory  manner. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  accounts  brought  in  to  him  of 
the  extent  to  which  his  custom  was  increasing,  for  in  each 
window  of  his  shop  hung  a  copy  of  his  portrait,  attracting 
the  eye  of  every  passenger.  But  he  was  not  the  only 
person  who  rejoiced  in  this  state  of  things;  there  being 
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others  who  had  a  deep  stake  in  his  success,  and  whom  he 
had  not  at  first  adverted  to,  viz.  his  assignees — to  whom 
belonged,  in  point  of  law,  the  rattling  business  he  was 
carrying  on,  and  who  were  watching  his  movements  with 
lively  interest.  He  was  suddenly  struck  dumb  with  dis- 
may and  astonishment  when  he  heard  of  this  unexpected 
issue  of  the  affair;  and  began  to  fear  that  he  had  missed 
his  providential  way.  His  assignees,  however,  seemed 
to  think  that  they  had  got  into  theirs — and  enlarged  the 
premises,  and  greatly  increased  the  stock,  profiting  by  the 
augmenting  popularity  of  Tag-rag.  From  the  moment 
of  his  making  this  dismal  discovery,  his  ardour  in  the 
great  cause  wonderfully  declined;  and  he  would  have 
jumped  at  any  decent  excuse  for  getting  out  of  the  thing 
altogether.  And  indeed,  when  he  came  to  think  of  it — 
where  was  the  difficulty?  He  had  fought  a  good  fight — 
he  had  maintained  a  great  principle — he  had  borne  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  But  while  the  martyr  was 
thus  musing  within  himself,  powerful  forces  were  coming 
into  the  field  to  his  succour — viz.  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Civil  and  Religious  Discord;  who  having  caused 
all  the  proceedings  against  Tag-rag  to  be  laid  before  an 
ambitious  little  Radical  barrister,  he  discovered  a  fatal 
flaw  in  them — viz.  that  in  the  Signijicavit,  the  word 
"  Bishop"  was  spelled  "  Bisop"  (i.  e.  without  the  "  h.") 
The  point  was  argued  with  prodigious  pertinacity,  and 
incredible  ingenuity,  by  four  counsel  on  each  side;  but 
after  great  deliberation,  the  objection,  "  being  in  favour 
of  liberty,"  was  held  to  prevail;  all  the  proceedings  were 
quashed;  and  Mr.  Tag-rag  consequently  declared  entitled 
to  his  discharge.  On  this  he  was  invited  to  a  grand  tea- 
party  by  the  leading  friends  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
given  in  Hackney  Fields;  where  amidst  a  concourse  of 
at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  souls,  (including  women  and 
children,)  Tag-rag  avowed  himself  ready  to  go  again  to 
the  stake,  "  if  Providence  should  require  it."  That  seemed 
not,  however,  likely  to  be  the  case;  for  the  church-war- 
dens, having  already  had  to  pay  some  iB730  odd  in  the 
shape  of  costs,  resolved  never  to  meddle  with  him  any 
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more.  He  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  his  assignees  to 
take  him  into  the  shop,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  business 
upon  their  account,  and  as  their  servant — for  which  they 
allowed  him  two  pounds  a-vveek.  Out  of  this,  however, 
he  was  soon  after  compelled  by  the  parish  authorities  to 
allow  twelve  shillings  a  week  to  Mrs.  Tag-rag;  and  on 
making  her  the  first  payment,  he  spit  in  the  poor  woman's 
face.  Doctor  Johnson  used  to  say  that  patriotism  was 
the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.  Now-a-days,  however,  it 
is  Church-rate  Martyrdom;  and  Tag-rag  has  had  many 
imitators. 

I  must  not,  however,  conclude  this  part  of  my  long  his- 
tory, without  adverting  to  what  befell  the  surviving  part- 
ners of  Mr.  Gammon;  namely,  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Snap. 
The  former  had  horrible  misgivings  as  to  the  true  cause 
of  Mr.  Gammon's  death — having  a  strange  inward  per- 
suasion that  he  had  destroyed  hin  self.  When  he  heard 
very  suddenly,  from  the  laundress  of  Mr.  Gammon's  death, 
he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  trembling  that  lasted  for  sev- 
eral days.  He  dared  not  attend  the  funeral — or  go  to 
Mr.  Gammon's  chambers  while  bis  corpse  lay  there. 
Mr.  Snap,  however,  had  younger  and  firmer  nerves;  and 
resolved  to  gratify  his  natural  and  very  delicate  curiosity, 
by  seeing  how  Mr.  Gammon  looked  in  his  coffin.  The 
day  after  the  coroner's  inquest  had  been  held,  therefore, 
he  went  to  the  chambers  for  that  purpose,  and  was  shown 
by  the  sobbing  laundress  into  the  silent  and  gloomy  bed- 
room where  Mr.  Gammon  lay  awaiting  burial.  The 
coffin  lay  on  tressels  near  the  window,  which  of  course 
was  darkened;  and  Mr.  Snap,  having  taken  off  his  hat, 
removed  the  coffin-lid  and  the  face-cloth,  and  there  was 
the  cold  stern  countenance  of  Mr.  Gammon  before  him. 
In  spite  of  himself,  Mr.  Snap  trembled  as  he  looked,  and 
for  a  moment  doubted  whether,  in  gazing  at  the  yellow 
effigy  of  him  that  was,  he  was  really  looking  at  the  late 
Mr.  Gammon;  so  fixed,  so  rigid  were  the  features,  so 
contracted  of  their  proportions,  and  disfigured  by  the 
close-fitting  frilled  cap.  What  determination  was  yet 
visible  in  the  compressed  lips!  The  once  keen  and  flashing 
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eyes  of  Mr.  Gammon  were  now  hid  for  ever  beneath  the 
heavy  and  clammy  eyelids;  and  the  ample  brow  was  no 
longer  furrowed  by  the  workings  of  the  active  and  power- 
ful  spirit  which  had  "jumped  the  world  to  come!"  Mr. 
Snap  gazed  for  several  minutes  in  silence,  and  his  heart 
beat  a  little  quicker  than  usual. 

"  Oh,  sir!"  sobbed  the  laundress  at  length,  as  she  too 
advanced  to  look  again  at  the  countenance  of  her  deceased 
master,  and  from  which  she  seldom  took  her  eyes  long 
together  when  alone — "  he  was  the  kindest  and  best  of 
men!  He  was  indeed!"  Mr.  Snap  said  nothing,  but  pre- 
sently took  hold  of  the  cold,  thin,  stiff  fingers  of  Mr.  Gam- 
mon's right  hand,  squeezed  them  gently,  and  replaced  the 
hand  in  its  former  position. 

"  I  hope  he's  happy,  dear  soul!"  cried  the  laundress, 
gazing  at  him  through  her  tears. 

"Yes,  of  course  he  is — no  doubt,"  replied  Mr.  Snap, 
in  a  much  weaker  tone  of  voice  than  he  had  spoken  in 
before,  and  slowly  returned  to  the  sitting-room,  whither 
the  laundress  followed  him  as  soon  as  she  had  replaced 
the  face-cloth  and  coffin-lid. 

"  G  -t  a  drop  of  brandy  in  the  room,  Mrs.  Brown?"  he 
inquired,  and  passed  his  hand  across  his  face,  which  had 
grown  very  pale. 

She  gave  him  what  he  asked  for;  he  drank  it,  and 
sighed. 

"  Devilish  ugly  look  that  cap  gives  him — eh,  Mrs. 
Brown?     Hardly  knew  him." 

"  Ay,  poor  soul;  but  it  don't  much  signify  how  the  face 
looks  if  the  heart's  all  right.  He  was  always  so  kind  to 
me;  I  shall  never  get  another  master  like  him!" 

"  Died  very  suddenly,  Mrs.  Brown;  didn't  he?" 

11  Ay,  it  was,  sir!     His  troubles  broke  his  heart!" 

"  He'd  quite  enough  of  them  to  do  so!"  replied  Mr. 
Snap,  significantly,  and  took  his  departure.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  who  attended  the  funeral,  and  the  day  on  which 
it  took  place  was  the  gloomiest  he  had  ever  known. 

Mr.  Gammon  being  gone,  old  Mr.  Quirk  seemed  to 
have  quite  lost  the  use  of  his  head,  and  could  attend  to 
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nothing.  As  for  "  the  matters  in  the  affidavits,"  which 
he  had  been  ordered  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  an- 
swer, it  was  impossible  to  do  so  except  by  acknowledging 
the  facts  they  stated  to  be  trae;  and  he  was,  in  the  ensu- 
ing term,  struck  off  the  roll  of  attorneys,  and  ceased  to 
be  any  longer  a  "  gentleman,  one  of  the  attorneys  of  our 
lord  the  king,  before  the  king  himself."  In  short,  he  was 
completely  broken  up.  He  was  quickly  compelled  to 
part  with  Alibi  House — in  fact  with  all  his  property;  and 
very  nearly  escaped  being  thrown  into  a  prison,  there  to 
end  his  days.  During  the  last  week  of  his  stay  at  Alibi 
House,  while  all  his  effects  were  being  sold,  he  was  ob- 
served to  sit  down  for  hours  together  before  a  certain 
picture  covered  with  black  crape;  and  once  or  twice  he 
lifted  up  the  crape,  and  gazed  with  a  horrid  look  at  the 
object  before  him,  as  if  he  was  meditating  something 
very  mysterious  and  dismal.  Nothing,  however,  hap- 
pened. If  he  had  ever  wished  to  hang  himself,  he  never 
could  succeed  in  screwing  his  courage  up  to  the  sticking 
place.  He  prevailed  on  a  friend  to  buy  in  for  him  that 
particular  picture;  and  it  was  almost  the  only  article  that 
he  took  with  him  to  the  small  lodgings  to  which  he  re- 
moved with  his  daughter,  on  the  sale  of  Alibi  House.  As 
for  poor  Miss  Quirk,  I  pity  her  from  my  very  soul,  for, 
though  rather  a  weak  girl,  she  was  perfectly  good-natured; 
and  the  reader  will  probably  join  in  my  indignation  against 
Mr.  Toady  Hug,  when  he  hears  that  that  gentleman,  on 
seeing  the  unfortunate  turn  which  affairs  took  with  Miss 
Quirk,  owing  to  no  fault  of  hers,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  ought  to  have  clung  closest  to  the  poor  girl,  de- 
serted her,  after  having  been  engaged  to  be  married  to 
her  for  upwards  of  two  years.  It  was,  however,  the 
business  of  the  firm  of  Quirk,  Gammon  and  Snap,  that 
he  had  desired  to  marry;  and  finding  that  it  no  longer 
existed,  he  considered  himself  justified  in  rescinding  the 
contract,  on  the  ground  of  a  failure  of  consideration. 
Snap,  hearing  of  this,  instantly  tendered  his  own  "  heart" 
in  lieu  of  that  of  Mr.  Hug — and  was  accepted.  He  kept 
this  very  still,  however,  till  the  fate  of  the  action  for  a 
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breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  which  he  persuaded  Miss 
Quirk  to  allow  him  to  bring  in  her  name  against  Mr. 
Hug,  should  have   been  decided — as  it  soon  was;  for  I 
should  have  mentioned  that  no  attempt  had   been  made 
by  any  one  to  strike  Mm  off  the  rolls.     Snap  retained  a 
Mr.  Heartbreak,  a  most  eloquent  counsel  in  such  cases: 
and  as  Mr.  Toady  Hug  defended  himself  in  what  he  ima- 
gined to  be  a  very  splendid  speech,  the  jury  immediately 
found  a  verdict  against  him  of  five  hundred  pounds — a 
little  fortune  for  Miss  Quirk,  if  Hug  could  have  paid  it. 
But  the  fact  was,  that  he  could  not;  and  after  a  long  ne- 
gotiation between  Snap  and  him,  it  was  settled  that  there 
should  be  a  sort  of  secret  partnership  between  them;  and 
that  Hug  should  work  out  the  damages,  by  doing  Mr. 
Snap's  business  for  a  quarter  only  of  the   proper  fees — 
the  full  fee,  however,  for  appearance's  sake  among  his 
brethren,  was  to  be  marked  in   his  brief.     Shortly  after 
this  Snap  got  married,  and  took  a  little  house  in  Saffron- 
hill,  only  two  doors  from  the  old  office;  and,  as  he  had 
already  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  leading  thieves, 
he  soon  got  into  a  very  respectable  line  of  business.     A 
year  afterwards,  Mrs.  Snap  made  him  the  happy  father  of 
a  quaint-looking  little  child;  which,  being  a  boy,  his  fa- 
ther, out  of  reverence  for  his  deceased  friend  and  partner 
Mr.  Gammon,  caused  to  be  christened  by  the  name  of 
"  Oily  Snap."     Old  Mr.  Quirk  lingered  on  for  about  a 
couple  of  years  longer,  most  inconveniently  to  Snap,  when 
he  died  of  a  broken  heart;  and  as  Snap  assisted  in  depo- 
siting the    revered  remains  of  his  father-in-law  in  St. 
Andrew's  churchyard,  he  could  not  help  thinking  within 
himself  what  a  horrid  bore  it  would  be  were  the  old  gen- 
tleman to  get  up  again,  and  come  back  and  establish 
himself  for  another  couple  of  years  in  their  little  back 
parlour! 

Let  us  now  turn  to  characters  worthy  of  our  notice, 
of  our  sympathy,  and  our  congratulation. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  assembling  of  the  new  par- 
liament, Lord  Drelincourt  was  introduced  by  two  of  his 
brother  barons,  (one  of  whom  was  Lord  de  la  Zouch,) 
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with  the  usual  formalities,  into  the  House  of  Lords.  As 
he  stood  at  the  table  while  being  sworn  in,  tranquil  and 
dignified,  there  was  such  an  expression  of  noble  simpli- 
city and  goodness  in  his  features — which  had  not  even 
then  entirely  lost  the  traces  of  the  anxiety  and  suffering 
through  which  he  had  passed  during  the  last  three  years 
—as  touched  me  to  the  very  soul,  and  I  fervently  wished 
him  health  and  long  life  to  enjoy  his  new  honours.  He 
looked  quite  commanding  in  his  ample  ermine  and  scar- 
let robes;  and  having  taken  the  pen  which  was  tendered 
him,  and  inscribed  on  the  roll  the  name"  Drelincourt" 
—(that  of  very  nearly  the  most  ancient  barony  in  Eng- 
land)— and  formally  taken  his  seat  on  the  barons'  bench, 
and  received  the  congratulations  of  his  brother  peers 
who  came  crowding  around  him — he  stepped  up  to  the 
woolsack,  and  grasped  with  silent  energy  the  hand  of  the 
new  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Wolstenholme,  who,  digni- 
fied and  commanding  in  his  appearance  and  bearing,  and 
familiar  with  his  position  as  if  he  had  occupied  it  for 
more  years  than  he  had  days,  welcomed  the  newly-intro- 
duced peer  with  infinite  warmth  and  cordiality.  This  was 
the  Attorney-General  of  a  few  short  months  before,  and  he 
to  whose  masterly  ability  and  unwavering  friendship  Lord 
Drelincourt  was  indebted  for  the  position  which  he  then 
occupied.  They  sat  talking  together  for  some  time;  and 
the  Chancellor  happening  to  mention  the  ludicrous  and 
yet  intolerable  pressure  to  which  he  was  subject  for 
everything  he  had  to  give  away — particularly  in  the  liv- 
ings which  fell  to  his  disposal — he  instanced  a  small  one 
in  Devonshire,  of  five  hundred  a-year,  of  which  he  had  had 
notice  only  two  hours  before  coming  to  the  House,  since 
which  time  he  had  had  a  dozen  applications  for  it  from 
peers  present.  "  Now  as  a  small  memento  of  to-day, 
Drelincourt,"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  "  can  you  give  me 
the  name  of  any  man  that  in  your  judgment  wants,  and 
would  suit,  such  a  living?" 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Lord  Chancellor!"  replied    Lord   Dre- 
lincourt, with  eager  delight,  "  I  know  a   man — a  very 
vol.  vi. — 17 
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able,  exemplary,  starving  friend  of  mine — Mr.  Neville, 
the  Rev.  Ralph  Neville." 

"  'Tis  his!"  replied  the  Chancellor;  "  give  me  his  name 
and  address — he  shall  have  it  offered  him  this  very  even- 
ing!" 

Lord  Drelincourt,  overjoyed,  wrote  down  Mr.  Neville's 
name  and  address,  and  gave  it  to  the  Chancellor;  and 
having  reminded  him  that  their  dinner  hour  was  seven 
precisely  that  day,  (the  Chancellor  had  been  for  some 
days  engaged  to  dinner  with  him,)  Lord  Drelincourt 
somewhat  hastily  quitted  the  house,  resolved  to  be  him- 
self the  first  bearer  to  poor  Mr.  Neville  of  the  delightful 
intelligence  of  his  promotion.  His  carriage,  with  Lady 
Drelincourt  and  Miss  Aubrey  in  it,  had  been  standing  for 
some  time  near  the  House,  awaiting  his  return,  in  order 
to  drive  once  or  twice  round  the  Park  before  dinner;  but 
3'ou  may  guess  the  kind  of  transport  with  which  they 
heard  him  give  directions  for  their  being  driven  to  St. 
George's  in  the  East,  and  the  object  of  his  errand. 
When  Lord  Drelincourt's  equipage— simple  and  elegant, 
and  with  the  coronet  painted  on  the  panels  so  small  as 
not  to  challenge  the  observation  of  every  passenger — 
drew  up  opposite  the  humble  lodgings  of  Mr.  Neville,  he 
and  his  little  sick  wife  were  sitting  at  tea,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  had  a  few  minutes  before  propped  her  up  upon 
the  sofa,  on  which  she  was  obliged  to  recline  during  the 
greater  part  of  each  day.  Prettily  flustered  were  both 
of  them  on  seeing  the  carriage  roll  up,  the  steps  let 
down,  and  hearing  Lord  Drelincourt,  followed  quickly  by 
Lady  Drelincourt,  and  Miss  Aubrey,  (it  was  the  first 
time  that  they  had  seen  the  former  two,  except  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Aubrey,)  knock  at  the  door.  Oh,  how  sweet 
was  the  office  of  communicating  such  intelligence  as  that 
which  they  brought  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neville!  He,  on 
hearing  it,  turned  immediately,  and  as  it  were  instinc- 
tively, to  his  pale  suffering  wife,  with  full  eye  and  quiver- 
ing lip — and  she  returned  the  look  he  gave  her.  Well 
he  knew  that  the  true  source  of  her  frail  health  was  their 
privation  and   miserably  straitened  circumstances,   and 
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that  the  intelligence  which  they  had  just  received,  would, 
as  it  were,  pour  into  the  broken  heart  the  oil  of  gladness 
and  of  health.  There  was  not  the  slightest  change  in 
the  deportment  of  his  distinguished  visiters;  but  his  own 
was,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  to  the  contrary,  con- 
sciously subdued,  and  a  little  embarrassed.  What  thank- 
fulness was  in  his  heart!  How  was  the  great,  barren, 
frowning  world  around  him,  turned  into  a  smiling  para- 
dise! No  longer  would  they  be  unable  to  supply  their 
few  and  modest  wants!  No  longer  deny  themselves  the 
innocent  enjoyments  of  life,  and  cheerful  intercourse 
with  society!  Soon  would  he  be  in  the  independent  ex- 
ercise of  the  delightful  duties  of  the  pastoral  office!  And 
what  a  thoughtfulness  of  their  humble  interests  had  been 
evinced  by  Lord  Drelincourt  in  the  first  moments  of  his 
own  excitement  and  triumphs!  To  all  parties,  that  was, 
indeed,  an  occasion  of  the  outgoing  of  hearts  towacds 
each  other;  and  Lord  and  Lady  Drelincourt,  before  leav- 
ing, had  insisted  on  seeing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neville  at  din- 
ner in  Dover  Street,  before  they  left  town,  as  they  ex- 
pected would  shortly  be  the  case. 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  Lord  Drelincourt  had 
that  evening  a  select  dinner  party;  and  there  was  a  little 
incident  connected  with  it,  which  will  also,  I  think,  serve 
to  set  forth  the  considerate  good-nature  of  Lord  Drelin- 
court. His  guests  consisted  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Lady  Wolstenholme,  Lord  and  Lady  de  la  Zouch,  Mr. 
Delamere,  three  or  four  other  friends,  and  Mr.  Running- 
ton,  and  a  Mr.  Staveley,  a  former  fellow  pupil  of  his, 
and  whom  he  had  left  still  studying  closely  in  the  cham- 
bers of  Mr.  Mansfield.  Lord  Drelincourt  had  always 
entertained  a  very  friendly  feeling  towards  Mr.  Staveley, 
who  was  a  man  of  very  strong  understanding,  great  in- 
dustry, sound  principle,  and  perfect  frankness  and  sim- 
plicity of  character.  Mr.  Aubrey  had  from  the  first 
observed  the  depression  of  spirits  to  which  his  companion 
was  subject,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  their  subsequent 
unreserved  communications  with  each  other,  he  had 
discovered  to  be  occasioned  by  the  sad  precariousness  of 
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his  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  the  absence  of  all  pros- 
pect or  apparent  chance  of  professional  connection.  It 
seemed  that  the  relative  by  whose  liberality  he  had  been 
enabled  to  enter  himself  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
become  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Mansfield's,  had  died  suddenly, 
leaving  his  nephew  almost  totally  destitute.  Was  it  not 
likely  that  he  was  just  such  a  person  as  could  excite  the 
yearning  sympathies  of  his  now  ennobled  companion? 
Indeed  it  was  so;  and  the  reason  of  Lord  Drelincourt's 
asking  him  to  dinner  on  the  present  occasion  was,  to  give 
him  a  personal  introduction  to  two  individuals  capable 
of  being  hereafter  of  vast  service  to  any  candidate  for 
professional  business  and  distinction;  namely  Mr.  Run- 
nington,  as  a  solicitor  of  first-rate  prefessional  eminence, 
personal  respectability,  and  amiability  of  character — 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  both  of  whom,  as  may 
easily  be  believed,  Lord  Drelincourt  had  great  personal 
influence.  Mr.  Staveley  was  the  first  guest  that  arrived, 
and  found  Lord  Drelincourt  alone  in  the  drawing-room; 
and  his  lordship  seized  the  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  his  friend  unrestrainedly  upon  the  topics  above  al- 
luded to,  and  of  assuring  him  that  he  might  always  rely 
on  any  good  offices  which  it  might  be  in  his  lordship's 
power  to  perform  for  him.  He  spoke  to  his  desponding 
companion  in  a  tone  of  earnest  and  inspiriting  encourage- 
ment. "  Come,  come,  my  dear  Staveley,"  said  he,  "  ex- 
jmrrige  frontem!  It  would  seem  to  be  the  tendency  of 
close  and  solitary  legal  study  to  make  a  man  despond, 
and  distrust  its  utilily!  Go  straight  on.  Constancy, 
honour,  and  industry,  will  inevitably  clear  the  way  for 
their  possessor,  and  also  in  due  time  force  him  forward. 
Ah!  believe  me,  I  know  what  your  feelings  are;  for  very 
recently  I  shared  them,  but  always  endeavoured  to  mas- 
ter them.  As  for  the  want  of  a  connection,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  knew  but  one  attorney  and  solicitor  in  all  Lon- 
don— my  own  Mr.  Runnington,  (who  dines  with  me  to- 
day;) but  had  1  known  none,  I  should  not  have  been 
disheartened,  so  long  as  I  had  heaith  of  body  and  mind, 
and  the  means  of  pursuing  my  studies."— — Here  Lord 
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Drelincourt's  ear  caught  a  faint  and  half-suppressed  sigh, 
uttered  by  his  companion. — "1  did  my  best  while  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  am  sure  that  I  shall 
never  have  occasion  to  regret  it;  and  I  frankly  tell  you, 
Staveley,  I  was  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse  the  whole 
time — over  head  and  ears  in  debt;  and,  but  for  the  kind- 
ness of  this  very  Mr.  Runnington,  who  lent  me  three 
hundred  pounds,  I  never  could  have  entered  Mr.  Mans- 
field's chambers,  or  formed  your  acquaintance." — While 
saying  this,  Lord  Drelincourt  was  looking  very  keenly 
indeed  at  his  companion. — "  The  law  is  a  noble  profes- 
sion !  I  should  have  become  an  enthusiast  in  it  had  I 
continued  to  devote  myself  to  its  study  and  practice; — 
by  the  way,  will  you  accept,  as  a  little  memento  of  our 
friendship — which  1  trust  you  will  not  break  off,  Staveley 
— my  few  law-books?  Of  course,  I  have  no  further  oc- 
casion for  those  which  relate  to  the  more  practical" — 

Here  one  of  the  doors  opened,  "and  Lady  Drelincourt  and 
Miss  Aubrey  entered,  looking  each  of  them  exceedingly 
lovely,  and  receiving  Mr.  Staveley  with  a  delightful 
condiality  and  courtesy,  for  they  had  often  heard  Lord 
Drelincourt  mention  his  name.  The  other  guests  then 
made  their  appearance  in  quick  succession;  and  Lord 
Drelincourt  made  a  point  of  introducing  Mr.  Staveley,  in 
very  flattering  terms,  to  the  Chancellor,  who  received 
him  with  great  urbanity,  as  indeed  did  Mr.  Runnington. 
'Twas  truly  a  delightful  dinner  party — all  were  in  high 
spirits.  As  for  the  Lord  Chancallor,  he  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  pressing  on  Lord  Drelincourt  the  acceptance  of 
an  important  office  under  the  new  government — one 
which  they  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  satisfac- 
torily filled,  and  to  which  would  be  annexed  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet.  Lord  Drelincourt,  however,  firmly  declined 
the  dazzling  offer,  on  the  plea  of  the  repose  which  he 
felt  to  be  requisite,  both  for  his  family  and  himself,  and 
also  the  attention  due  to  his  private  affairs,  to  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  devote  his  personal  superintendence 
for  some  time  to  come.  But  to  return  for  a  moment  to 
Mr.  Staveley.  Soon  after  he  had  sat  down  to  breakfast 
17* 
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the  next  morning,  a  servant  of  Lord  Drelincourt'^ 
brought  to  his  chambers  a  small  parcel,  which,  in  fact, 
consisted  of  the  books  of  which  his  lordship  had  begged 
his  acceptance  overnight.  With  what  peculiar  interest 
did  Mr.  Staveley  glance  over  them,  finding  in  every  page 
the  slight  pencil  marks  evidencing  the  careful  reading  of 
Lord  Drelincourt.  In  laying  down  the  first  book  which 
he  had  opened,  something  fell  from  it  upon  the  floor, 
which,  on  his  picking  it  up,  proved  to  be  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  in  the  handwriting  of  Lord  Drelin- 
court. On  opening  it,  what  were  his  feelings  on  seeing 
it  contain  an  enclosure  of  a  draft  on  his  lordship's  banker 
for  the  sum  of  ^300,  which  he  begged  Mr.  Staveley  to 
accept  as  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  whenever  and  however  he 
might  think  fit;  and  in  terms  of  the  most  earnest  delicacy, 
reminding  him  of  the  circumstance  which  his  lordship 
had  named  overnight — namely,  his  own  acceptance  of  a 
similar  sum  from  Mr.  Runnington.  Mr.  Staveley  co- 
loured under  a  conflict  of  emotions,  which  subsided 
quickly  into  one  strong  and  deep  feeling  of  gratitude 
towards  his  truly  noble  and  generous  friend;  and  that 
morning  he  wrote  a  letter,  acknowledging  in  fitting 
terms  the  munificent  act  of  Lord  Drelincourt,  and  enclos- 
ing his  note  of  hand  for  the  amount,  both  of  which,  how- 
ever, on  his  receiving  them,  Lord  Drelincourt,  with  a 
good-natured  smile,  put  into  the  fire,  that  there  might 
exist  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  transaction  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Staveley.  His  lordship  did  not  even 
take  Lady  Drelincourt  in  this  matter  into  his  confidence. 
At  length  every  arrangement  had  been  made  in  Lon- 
don for  their  quitting  it,  and  at  Yatton  for  their  arrival. 
The  last  article  of  furniture,  a  magnificent  piano  for 
Lady  Drelincourt,  had  gone  down  a  fortnight  since. 
Lord  and  Lady  de  la  Zouch,  together  with  Mr.  Dela- 
mere,  had  been  at  Fotheringham  for  some  time;  and  the 
accounts  they  gave  in  their  letters  of  the  scene  which 
might  be  expected  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  Lord 
Drelincourt's  taking  possession  of  Yatton,  threw  them  all 
into  a  flutter  of  excitement.     From  Mr.  Delamere's  ac- 
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counts,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  day  of  their  arrival  was 
to  be  a  sort  of  jubilee.  He  himself  had  been  to  and  fro 
twenty  times  between  Yatton  and  Fotheringham;  an  en- 
tire unanimity  of  feeling  existed,  with  reference  to  all  the 
leading  arrangements,  between  himself,  Mr.  Griffiths, 
Dr.  Tatham.  Lord  and  Lady  de  la  Zouch,  and  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Oldacre,  whom  it  had  been  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  take  into  their  confidence  upon  the  occasion; 
and  a  difficult  negotiation  concerning  a  certain  fine  mili- 
tary band,  belonging  to  a  regiment  stationed  only  eleven 
miles  off,  had  been  brought  to  a  most  satisfactory  termi- 
nation! Dr.  Tatham  wrote  letters  to  them,  especially  to 
Miss  Aubrey,  almost  every  day,  and,  in  fact,  they  all 
began  to  imagine  themselves  already  at  Yatton,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  delicious  bustle  that  was  going  on  there. 
At  length,  the  long  expected  day  for  their  setting  off  ar- 
rived— the  5th  day  of  May  18 — .  About  ten  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon  might  have  been  seen  standing,  opposite 
Lord  Drelincourt's  door  in  Dover  Street,  two  roomy 
travelling  carriages  and  four.  Several  newly  engaged 
servants  had  gone  down  two  or  three  days  before,  in 
charge  of  a  large  van  full  of  luggage;  and  in  the  first  car- 
riage were  going  only  Lord  and  Lady  Drelincourt  and 
Miss  Aubrey,  his  lordship's  valet  and  Lady  Drelincourt's 
maid  sitting  in  the  rumble  behind;  while  the  second  car- 
riage was  occupied  by  little  Charles  and  Agnes,  and 
their  attendants,  together  with  Harriet,  Miss  Aubrey's 
faithful  and  pretty  little  maid.  All  having  been  at  length 
completed,  the  word  was  given,  crack  went  the  whips, 
and  away  they  rolled,  every  soul  of  them  as  full  of  glee 
as  souls  could  be.  There  was  an  evident  air  of  expecta- 
tion and  interest  along  the  road,  for  a  long  while  before 
they  approached  Yatton;  for  in  fact  it  was  generally 
known  that  Lord  Drelincourt,  who,  it  was  believed,  had 
passed  through  a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  was 
going  down  to  take  possession  of  the  ancient  family  es- 
tate in  Yorkshire.  How  the  hearts  of  the  travellers 
yearned  towards  the  dear  old  familar  objects  on  each  side 
of  the   road,  which,  as  they  advanced   at  a  rapid  pace, 
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they  passed  with  increasing  frequency!  At  length  they 
reached  the  last  posting-house,  which  was  within  twelve 
miles  of  Yatton,  and  there  were  manifest  symptoms  of 
preparation  and  excitement.  Eight  very  fine  horses 
were  brought  out  in  a  twinkling,  and  the  harness  ap- 
peared both  new  and  gay.  Mrs.  Spruce,  the  landlady, 
together  with  her  two  daughters,  all  of  them  dressed 
with  unusual  smartness,  stood  at  the  inn  door,  courtesying 
repeatedly:  and  on  Lady  Drelincourt  and  Kate  seeing 
them,  they  beckoned  them  to  the  carriage-door,  and 
inquired  after  their  health,  with  such  a  kindness  and 
interest  in  their  manner,  as  almost  brought  tears  into 
their  eyes. 

"So  you  have  not  forgotten  us,  Mrs.  Spruce?''  asked 
Lord  Drelincourt  with  a  gay  smile,  as  they  handed  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  water  into  the  carriage,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Lady  Drelincourt  and  Kate,  who  were  evidently 
getting  very  nervous  with  their  proximity  to  Yatton,  and 
the  exciting  scenes  which  there  awaited  them. 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  forgotten  your  lordship!  Xo,  my  ladies, 
not  for  one  minute  since  the  dismal  day  you  all  went — my 
lord!  There's  such  a  stir,  my  ladies,  along  the  road — 
you'll  see  it  all  when  you  get  a  mile  further  on! — Of 
course  your  lordship  and  your  ladyships  know  what's 
going  to  be  done  at  the  Hall" 

"Ah,  ah!  so  I  hear!  Well — good  day,  Mrs.  Spruce!" 
cried  Lord  Drelincourt,  and  the  next  moment  they  had 
dashed  off  in  their  last  stage,  and  at  a  thundering  pace, 
to  be  sure.  It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  and 
the  day  was  bright  and  beautiful — and  there  was  a  fresh 
and  exhilarating  breeze  stirring,  that  oft  came  laden 
with  the  rich  scents  of  summer  fields. 

"  Oh  Agnes!  oh  Kate!  what  a  contrast  is  this  to  the 
day  on  which  our  horses'  heads,  two  years  ago,  were 
turned  the  other  way!"  exclaimed  Lord  Drelincourt;  but 
received  only  a  faint  reply,  for  his  companions  were 
getting  excited  and  restless  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
evidences  of  excitement  on  the  road.  As  they  advanced 
they  overtook  vehicles  ot  every  description,  all  contain- 
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ing  people  in  gay  holiday  trim,  and  all  with  their  horses' 
heads  turned  one  way;  viz.  towards  the  great  centre  of 
attraction,  Yatton.  At  length  the  increasing  number  of 
carriages,  chaises,  cars,  gigs,  vans,  carts,  waggons — 
many  of  them  decked  with  ribands  and  flowers — com- 
pelled them  to  slacken  their  speed,  and  gave  them  fuller 
opportunities  of  witnessing  the  joyful  enthusiasm  with 
which  their  approach  was  greeted.  Already  they  heard, 
or  imagined  they  heard,  from  the  direction  of  Yatton, 
the  sounds  of  voices  and  music. 

"  I'm  sure,  Charles,  I  shall  cry  like  a  child" — quoth 
Kate,  her  eyes  suddenly  filling  with  tears;  and  such  was 
the  case  also  with  Lady  Drelincourt. 

"  And  what,  Kate,  if  you  do?"  cried  her  brother  joy- 
fully, kissing  and  embracing  them  affectionately. 

"Gracious!  Charles!  Charles! — I  declare  there's  old 
Granny  Grimston — it  is  indeed!"  cried  Kate,  as  they 
passed  an  old-fashioned  market  cart,  in  which  sat,  sure 
enough,  the  good  woman  Miss  Aubrey  had  mentioned, 
beside  her  daughter,  to  whom  Kate  waved  her  hand  re- 
peatedly — for  it  was  to  an  old  pensioner  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Aubrey's!  Oh,  what  a  sight  burst  upon  them  when  they 
came  to  the  turning  of  the  road  which  brought  them  full 
in  view  of  Yatton — the  village  and  the  Hall!  They  came, 
too,  to  a  dead  stand  still — 'twas  impossible  to  get  on  for 
some  time,  for  they  seemed  to  have  got  suddenly  into 
the  middle  of  some  great  fair!  What  a  shout  rent  the 
air!  Boughs  of  laurel  were  waving  in  all  directions,  with 
wreaths  and  ribands!  Beautiful  nosegays  were  flung  in 
through  the  carriage  windows  by  men,  women,  and  even 
children,  all  dressed  in  their  best  and  gayest  attire!  Here 
was  formed  an  equestrian  procession  that  was  to  precede 
them  into  Yatton,  consisting  of  some  hundred  stout  York- 
shire yeomen,  chiefly  tenants  of  Lord  Drelincourt  and 
his  neighbours.  Louder  and  louder  came  the  shouts  of 
welcome  from  all  quarters,  before  and  behind,  intermin- 
gled at  length,  as  they  entered  the  village,  with  the  clash 
and  clangour  of  cymbals,  the  thundering  of  drums,  the 
sounds   of    trumpets,   trombones,   clarionets,   and    fifes. 
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'Twas  really  most  exciting,  and  Lady  Drelincourt  and 
Kate  were  already  amply  fulfilling  their  own  predictions. 
Their  carriage  suddenly  stopped  for  some  moments;  and 
a  louder  shout  than  had  yet  been  heard  burst  around 
them,  while  the  band  approached,  playing  "Rule  Britan- 
nia!" followed  by  a  procession  of  at  least  two  hundred 
horsemen,  headed  by  Delamere,  and  all  wearing  his 
bright  blue  colours!  He  thrust  his  hand  into  the  car- 
riage, and  grasping  those  of  each  of  them,  again  rode  off. 
Here  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  the  horses  out  of  Lord 
Drelincourt's  carriage,  which  he  peremptorily  forbade, 
acknowledging,  however,  the  affectionate  enthusiasm 
which  prompted  the  proposal,  by  repeatedly  bowing  in 
all  directions  as  they  passed  down  the  village.  Flags 
and  branches  of  laurel  hung  from  almost  every  window, 
and  the  crowd  had  become  so  great  as  to  prevent  them 
frequently  from  moving  on  for  more  than  a  minute  or 
two  together.  At  length  they  saw  the  church,  with  its 
long,  thin,  gray  spire — no  doubt  its  bells  were  ringing 
as  loudly  as  they  could  be  rung,  but  they  could  not  be 
heard;  for  the  band  at  that  moment,  when  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  parK-gates,  struck  up  in  fine  style  the  in- 
spiriting air  of  "  The  King  shall  hae  his  ain  again!"  A 
great  number  of  carriages  were  drawn  up  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  park,  and  the  high  antique  iron 
gates  and  stone  pillars  were  covered  with  wreaths  of 
flowers  and  branches  of  laurel.  Immediately  within  the 
gates,  upon  each  side,  upon  forms  and  stools,  sat  about  a 
dozen  of  the  oldest  tenants  on  the  estate,  male  and  female, 
who,  on  the  approach  of  Lord  Drelincourt,  lifted  up  their 
hands  feebly  towards  heaven,  while  tears  ran  down  their 
eyes,  and  they  implored  a  blessing  on  those  who  were 
re-entering  their  own,  after  so  long  and  cruel  a  separa- 
tion from  it.  But  here  the  eager  and  affectionate  eyes 
of  the  travellers  lit  upon  an  object  infinitely  more  interest- 
ing and  affecting  than  any  they  had  yet  seen — 'twas  the 
venerable  figure  of  Dr.  Tatham,  who,  with  his  hat  off, 
stood  with  his  hand  and  his  face  elevated  momentarily 
towards  heaven,  imploring  a  blessing  upon  those  who 
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were  entering.  Lord  Drelincourt  instantly  called  for  the 
carriage-door  to  be  opened,  and,  within  a  moment  or 
two's  time,  he  had  grasped  the  little  doctor's  hands  in 
his  own;  and  Lady  Drelincourt  and  Kate,  having  also 
hastily  alighted,  had  thrown  their  arms  around  him  and 
kissed  him,  with  the  feelings  of  two  daughters  towards  a 
fond  and  venerable  father.  The  little  doctor  was  quite 
overcome,  and  could  scarcely  say  a  word — indeed,  they 
were  all  much  excited.  At  this  point  came  up  Mr.  Dela- 
mere,  who  had  dismounted  at  the  gate,  and,  placing 
Kate's  arm  hastily,  and  with  a  proud  and  triumphant  air, 
within  his  own,  while  Lady  Drelincourt  was  supported 
between  her  husband  and  Dr.  Tatham,  the  two  children 
following,  with  their  attendants  immediately  behind,  in 
this  manner  they  approached  the  Hall,  each  side  of  the 
avenue  being  lined  with  the  gaily-dressed  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood,  collected  from  far  and  wide.  When  they 
reached  the  fine  old  gateway,  there  shot  up  suddenly  into 
the  air,  upon  a  flag-staff  planted  upon  the  centre  of  the 
turret,  a  splendid  crimson  banner,  while  the  band  within 
the  court-yard  struck  up  the  spirit-stirring  air,  one  which 
no  Englishman  can  listen  to  without  excitement — "  See 
the  Conquering  Hero  comes!"  The  moment  that  they 
had  passed  under  the  old  gateway,  what  a  gay  and  bril- 
liant scene  presented  itself!  Upon  the  steps  fronting  the 
door,  and  indeed  all  around,  stood  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  the  county,  ready  to  greet  the  new  comers. 
There  was  the  Lord-lieutenant,  the  High  Sheriff,  two  of 
the  county  Members,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  High 
Tories  and  High  Whigs — there  they  were — the  high- 
born, the  beautiful — all  crowding  with  eager  and  enthu- 
siastic welcome  around  those  who  were  thus  returning  to 
their  own,  after  so  extraordinary  and  infamous  an  exclu- 
sion and  banishment.  To  Lady  Drelincourt,  to  Miss 
Aubrey,  to  Lord  Drelincourt  himself,  amidst  the  over- 
powering excitement  of  the  moment,  it  appeared  as 
though  they  were  in  a  vivid  and  dazzling  dream,  and 
they  felt  completely  confused  and  bewildered.  Lady  de 
la  Zouch,  and  one  or   two  others  of  their  considerate 
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friends,  observing  the  painful  excitement  under  which 
Lady  Drelincourt  and  Miss  Aubrey  were  labouring,  suc- 
ceeded in  withdrawing  them  for  a  while  from  the  tumult- 
uous and  splendid  scene  into  their  chambers. 

A  splendid  cold  collation  was  spread  in  the  hall  for  the 
immediate  friends  and  guests  of  Lord  Drelincourt,  while 
an  immense  entertainment,  of  a  more  substantial  descripl 
tion,  was  prepared  under  an  awning,  upon  the  beautifu- 
terrace  at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  for  about  three  hundred 
people,  consisting  principally  of  the  tenantry,  their  fami- 
lies and  friends.  (Half-a-dozen  feasts  were  going  on  in 
the  village,  for  those  who  were  necessarily  excluded  from 
the  terrace  tables.)  The  substantial  business  of  the  day, 
viz.  feasting,  was  to  commence,  both  for  gentle  and  sim- 
ple, at  three  o'clock,  shortly  before  which  period  Lady 
Drelincourt  and  Miss  Aubrey  appeared  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  then  in  the  hall,  infinitely  the  better  for  their 
refreshing  toilets.  'Tis  true  that  their  eyes  looked  some- 
what impaired  by  the  excessive  emotions  occasioned  by 
the  events  of  the  day — for  they  had  both  been  several 
times,  during  their  brief  absence,  on  the  verge  of  hyste- 
rics. Yet  for  all  that  they  looked  a  pair  of  as  lovely 
women  as  dear  Old  England,  rich  in  beauty  as  it  is,  could 
produce.  They  both  wore  plain  white  muslin  dresses, 
with  small  blue  rosettes,  which  Lady  de  la  Zouch  had 
intimated  would  give  a  certain  person  infinite  gratifica- 
tion— meaning  the  new  member  for  the  borough;  for  his 
colours  were  blue — whereof  there  was  a  modest  glimpse 
in  his  own  surtout.  Lord  Drelincourt  also  appeared 
greatly  the  better  for  his  visit  to  his  dressing-room,  and 
was  in  the  highest  possible  spirits — as  well  he  might  be, 
amidst  a  scene  so  glorious  and  triumphant  as  that  around 
him;  all  people,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  without  dis- 
tinction of  party,  vying  with  one  another  in  doing  him 
honour,  and  welcoming  him  back  to  the  h  lis  of  his  an- 
cestors. At  length,  it  being  announced  that  all  was  in 
readiness,  before  sitting  down  to  their  own  banquet,  Lord 
Drelincourt,  with  Lady  Drelincourt  on  one  arm  and  his 
sister  on  the  other,  and  followed  by  Dr.  Tatham,  Mr.  Run- 
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nington,  and  almost  all  his  guests,  passed  along  under  the 
old  archway  that  led  over  the  bridge  to  the  terrace,  in 
order  that  the  doctor  might  say  grace  before  the  feast 
began:  and  the  instant  that  Lord  and  Lady  Drelincourt 
and  Miss  Aubrey  made  their  appearance,  the  shouting 
and  clapping  of  hands,  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  that 
ensued,  defies  description,  completely  overpowered  Lady 
Drelincourt  and  Kate,  and  somewhat  disturbed  the  equa- 
nimity of  Lord  Drelincourt  himself.  'Twas  several  mi- 
nutes before  the  least  cessation  occurred.  At  length, 
however,  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  steward,  who  was  to  preside 
on  the  occasion,  succeeded  in  directing  attention  to  Dr. 
Tatham,  who  stood  uncovered  ready  to  say  grace,  which 
he  did  as  soon  as  there  was  a  decent  approach  to  silence; 
he,  and  those  who  had  accompanied  him,  then  returning 
to  the  hall.  What  a  prodigious  onslaught  was  instantly 
made  on  the  enormous  masses  of  beef,  boiled  and  roast — 
the  hams,  the  tongues,  the  fowls — and  all  the  innumera- 
ble other  good  things  which  were  heaped  upon  those 
hospitable  tables!  There  was  all  ad  libitum;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  a  bottle  of  port  and  of  sherry  to  each  mess 
of  four,  which  latter  viands,  however,  were  generally 
reserved  for  the  business  that  was  to  take  place  after  the 
substantial  part  of  the  feast  had  been  discussed. 

According  to  a  previous  arrangement,  about  four 
o'clock  intimation  was  given  to  the  vast  party  upon  the 
terrace,  that  Lord  Drelincourt,  accompanied  by  his 
guests,  would  come  and  take  their  seats  for  a  short  time 
at  the  head  of  the  tables — his  lordship  occupying  the 
place  of  Mr.  Griffiths.  After  a  great  bustle,  the  requi- 
site space  was  obtained  at  the  head  of  the  nearest  table; 
and  presently  Dr.  Tatham  led  in  Lady  Drelincourt,  and 
Mr.  Delamere,  Kate;  followed  by  Lord  Drelincourt  and 
all  his  guests — their  arrival  being  greeted  in  the  same 
enthusiastic  manner  as  before.  After  they  had  selected 
their  places,  but  before  they  had  sat  down,  Dr.  Tatham 
returned  thanks  amidst*  a  sudden  and  decorous  silence; 
and  then,  all  having  taken  their  places,  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  feasting  their  eyes  with  the  sight  of  those  who 
vol.  vi — 18 
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had  been  so  cruelly  torn  from  them,  and  so  long  estrang- 
ed. Lord  Drelincourt  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with 
Lady  Drelincourt  on  one  side  and  his  sister  upon  the 
other,  both  looking  exceedingly  animated  and  beautiful. 
Beside  Kate  sat  Mr.  Delamere,  his  eyes  greedily  watch- 
ing her  every  look  and  motion;  and  beside  Lady  Drelin- 
court sat  Dr.  Tatham,  looking  as  happy  and  as  proud  as 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  look.  After  sitting  for  some 
minutes  conversing  with  those  immediately  around  him, 
during  which  time  expectation  had  gradually  hushed 
down  the  noise  which  had  prevailed  on  their  entering, 
Lord  Drelincourt  slowly  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  his 
hand  slightly  trembling;  and  while  Lady  Drelincourt  and 
Kate  leaned  down  their  heads,  and  hid  their  faces  in 
their  handkerchiefs,  he  slowly  rose  amidst  profound  and 
respectful  silence.  His  voice  was  at  all  times  clear  and 
melodious,  his  enunciation  distinct  and  deliberate;  so  that 
every  word  he  uttered  could  be  heard  by  all  present. 
There  were  grace  and  dignity  in  his  countenance  and 
gestures;  and  you  felt  as  you  looked  and  listened  to  him, 
that  he  was  speaking  from  his  heart.  Thus  he  began:— 
"  Oh,  my  friends,  what  a  happy  moment  is  this  to  me 
and  mine!  What  thanks  do  I  not  owe  to  God  for  his 
great  goodness  in  bringing  us  again  together  in  our  for- 
mer relations  of  mutual  and  uninterrupted  respect  and 
affection!  You  must  njt  expect  me  to  say  much  now, 
for  I  cannot,  because  my  heart  is  so  full  of  love  and  re- 
spect to  those  whom  I  see  around  me,  and  of  gratitude 
to  God.  May  he,  my  dear  friends,  who  is  now  behold- 
ing us,  and  marking  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts,  bless  and 
preserve  you  all,  and  enable  me  never  to  give  vou  cause 
to  regret  having  thus  affectionately  welcomed  me  back 
again  to  my  home.  It  pleased  God,  my  friends,  that  I, 
and  those  whom  you  see  near  me,  and  whom  I  so  tenderly 
love,  should  be  torn  away  suddenly,  and  for  a  long  time, 
from  all  that  our  hearts  hold  dear.  The  pangs  it  cost  us 
— bear  with  me,  my  friends — the  pangs  it  cost  us" — here 
Lord  Drelincourt  could  not  go  on  for  some  moments. 
"  We  have,  since  we  left  you  all,  gone  through  much  af- 
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fliction,  a  little  privation,  and  some  persecution.  It  was 
all,  however,  God's  ordering,  and  we  have  besought  him 
that  we  might  at  all  times  feel  and  know  it  to  be  so;  for 
then  we  shall  not  be  impatient  or  rebellious.  He  is  wiser 
and  kinder  in  his  dealings  with  us,  my  friends,  than  we 
are  sometimes  able  to  see;  and  as  for  myself,  I  think  I 
can  say  that  1  would  not  have  lost  the  lessons  which  my 
recent  sufferings  have  taught  me,  for  a  thousaud  times  my 
present  advantages.     May  1  never  forget  them! 

"  What  has  befallen  me  has  satisfied  me,  and  I  hope, 
you  too,  of  the  slight  hold  we  have  of  those  advantages 
which  we  consider  ourselves  surest  of.  Who  can  tell, 
dear  friends,  what  a  day  or  an  hour  may  bring  forth? 
And  I  hope  I  have  also  learned  one  of  the  great  lessons 
of  life,  better  than  I  knew  it  before — that  cheerful  resig- 
nation to  the  will  of  God  is  the  only  source  of  fortitude! 
Never,  dear  friends,  when  we  are  in  our  deepest  difficul- 
ties, and  troubles,  despair!  Thank  God,  I  never  did,  or 
you  would  not  have  seen  me  here  to-day.  God  overrules 
everything  for  the  good  of  those  who  faithfully  obey  him; 
and  in  our  own  case,  I  can  assure  you,  that  the  very 
things  which  we  looked  upon  as  the  crudest  and  hardest 
to  bear  of  all  that  had  happened  to  us,  turned  out  to  be 
the  very  means  by  which  we  have  been  restored  to  the 
happiness  which  we  are  now  met  to  celebrate!  See  how 
good  God  has  been  to  us!  When  I  look  around  me,  and 
see  what  I  am  permitted  to  enjoy,  and  know  what  I  de- 
serve, I  tremble. 

"  You  all  know,  of  course,  that  it  has  pleased  God  to 
place  us  a  little  higher  in  point  of  mere  worldly  station 
than  we  were  before;  but  I  think  you  will  find  that  it  has 
made  only  this  difference  in  us;  namely,  we  are  more 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  duties  which  we  have 
to  perform.  'Tis  not,  dear  friends,  the  mere  coronet 
which  confers  true  distinction,  but  how  it  is  worn.  I, 
of  course,  have  only  succeeded  by  birth  to  that  mark  of 
distinction,  which  the  merit  of  some  other  person  won 
for  him.  I  trust  I  shall  wear  it  with  honour  and  humi- 
lity, and  that  so  will  my  son  after  me. 
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"  And  now,  my  dear  friends,  I  must  conclude.  You 
see  how  much  those  who  are  sitting  near  me  are  affect- 
ed." Lord  Drelincourt  paused  for  some  time,  and  then' 
in  a  lower  tone,  resumed,  "You  may  remember,  some  of 
you  at  least,  the  evening  before  we  left  Yatton;  what  you 
said  to  me" — here  again  he  paused,  and  for  some  time. 
"I  have  never  forgotten  that  evening;  the  thought  of  it 
has  been  like  balm  poured  into  a  broken  heart. 

"  I  have  heard  that  since  I  left  you  all,  things  have 
gone  very  differently  from  the  way  they  went  in  my  time. 
Oh,  dear  friends,  there  shall  be  no  more  extortion — there 
shall  be  no  more  oppression  at  Yatton.  I  can,  I  think, 
answer  for  myself;  and  I  think  my  little  son  will  not  take 
after  his  father  if — You  shall  see  my  children  presently 
— God  bless  you,  my  dear  friends!  You  see  that  1  have 
now  and  then  been  overcome  while  speaking;  but  I  know 
you  will  bear  with  me.  Were  you  in  my  place,  and  to 
look  upon  those  whom  I  now  look  upon,  you  also  would 
be  overcome.  But  let  our  tears  now  pass  away!  Re- 
joice, dear  friends,  for  it  is  a  day  of  rejoicing!  Be 
merry!  be  happy!  I  now  from  my  heart  drink — we  all 
drink,  all  your  healths!  Here  are  health,  and  peace,  and 
prosperity  to  you  all!     God  bless  you  all!" 

Lord  Drelincourt  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips,  and  drank 
off  the  wine  it  contained,  his  hand  visibly  trembling  the 
while.  He  then  sat  down  evidently  much  subdued; 
and  as  for  Lady  Drelincourt,  Miss  Aubrey,  and  Lady  de 
la  Zouch — nay  every  body  present,  they  were  deeply 
affected  by  the  simple  and  affectionate  address  that  had 
fallen  from  Lord  Drelincourt,  which  was  followed  by  a 
long  silence  that  was  infinitely  more  expressive  than  the 
most  vociferous  responses.  After  a  while,  the  band  com- 
menced playing,  in  a  very  beautiful  manner, 

"  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot." 

There  were  heard  several  attempts,  from  time  to  time, 
from  different  quarters,  to  join  in  the  chorus,  but  they 
were  very  faint  and  subdued;  and  Lord  Drelincourt,  per- 
ceiving the  true  state  of  the  case,  covered  his  face  with 
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his  hands.  Then  affectionately  taking  the  hands  of  Kate 
and  Lady  Drelincourt,  he  whispered  that  all  their  past 
sufferings  were  surely  that  day  richly  recompensed;  and 
fearing  lest  his  presence  and  that  of  his  guests  might  be 
a  check  upon  the  freedom  and  hilarity  of  the  great  com- 
pany before  him,  he  rose,  and  bowing  courteously  to  all 
around,  withdrew  amidst  most  vehement  and  prodigious 
cheering.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  according  to  Lord 
Drelincourt's  promise,  Charles  and  Agnes  were  led  in 
amidst  a  thousand  exclamations  of  fondness  and  admira- 
tion, (they  were  really  very  beautiful  children;)  and  hav- 
ing had  a  little  drop  of  wine  poured  into  each  of  their  cups, 
they  drank  timidly,  as  they  were  told,  to  the  health  of  all 
present,  and  then  skipped  hastily  back  whence  they  had 
come. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  with  the  description  which 
I  had  prepared  of  the  opening  of  Kate's  school  on  the 
morrow;  though  I  think  he  would  like  to  have  been  pre- 
sent. A  prettier  school  there  is  not  in  England;  and  if 
anything  could  have  increased  Kate's  love  for  him  who 
had  taken  such  pains  to  please  her  in  the  matter,  it  was 
Dr.  Tatham's  informing  her,  a  morning  or  two  afterwards, 
that  Mr.  Delamere  had  endowed  her  school  with  thirty 
pounds  a  year  for  ever.  In  proportion  to  Kate's  sorrow 
on  leaving  her  school  upon  the  occasion  of  their  all  being 
driven  from  Yatton,  it  may  easily  be  believed  were  her 
delight  and  gratitude  for  this  its  complete  and  more  ef- 
ficient restoration.  The  opening  of  that  school  by  Dr. 
Tatham,  in  her  presence,  and  also  in  that  of  Mr.  Dela- 
mere, was  doubtless  an  interesting  ceremony,  yet  not  to 
be  compared,  perhaps,  with  one  that  occurred  one  short 
month  afterwards  at  Yatton,  and  in  which  the  same  three 
persons  were  principally  concerned! 

Here  is  a  heavenly  morning  in  June!  and  Kate  lying 
trembling  and  with  beating  heart,  alone,  in  that  old-fash- 
ioned chamber  of  hers,  in  which  she  was  first  seen — or  at 
least  a  faint  and  dim  vision  of  her — by  the  reader.  'Tis 
very  early,  certainly;  and  as  Kate  hath  passed  a  strange, 
restless  night,  she  is  at  length  closing  her  eyes  in  sleep; 
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and  as  nothing  is  to  be  heard  save  yonder  lark  that  is 
carrying  his  song  higher  and  higher  out  of  hearing  every 
moment,  she  will  sleep  for  a  while  undisturbed. 

But  now,  rise  Kate!  rise!  It  is  your  wedding  morning! 
Early  though  it  be,  here  are  your  fair  bridesmaids  seek- 
ing admittance,  to  deck  you  in  your  bridal  robes!  Sweet 
Kate,  why  turn  so  pale,  and  tremble  so  violently?  It  is 
truly  a  memorable  day,  one  long  looked  forward  to  with 
a  fluttering  heart — a  day  of  delicious  agitation  and  em- 
barrassment; but  courage,  Kate!  courage!  Cannot  these 
three  beautiful  girls  who,  like  the  Graces,  are  arraying 
you,  as  becomes  your  loveliness,  with  all  their  innocent 
arts  and  archness,  provoke  one  smile  on  your  pale  cheek? 
Weep,  then,  if  such  be  your  humour;  for  it  is  the  over- 
flowing of  joy,  and  will  relieve  your  heart! — But  hasten! 
hasten!  your  lover  is  below,  impatient  to  clasp  you  in  his 
arms!  The  maids  of  the  village  have  been  up  with  the 
sun  gathering  sweet  flowers  to  scatter  on  your  way  to 
the  altar!  Hark  how  merrily,  merrily  ring  the  bells  of 
Yatton  church! — Nearer  and  nearer  comes  the  hour  which 
cannot  be  delayed,  and  why,  blushing  and  trembling 
maiden,  should  you  dread  its  approach?  Hark — carriage 
after  carriage  is  coming  crashing  up  to  the  Hall.  Now 
your  maidens  are  placing  on  your  beautiful  brow  the 
orange  blossoms — mysterious  emblems! 

"  The  fruits  of  autumn  and  the  flowers  of  spring,"  and 
a  long  flowing  graceful  veil,  shall  conceal  your  blushes! — 
Now,  at  length,  she  descends — and  sinks  into  the  arms  of 
a  fond  and  noble  brother,  whose  heart  is  too  full  for  speech, 
as  is  that  of  your  sister!  Shrink  not  from  your  lover, 
who  approaches  you,  see  how  tenderly  and  delicately!  Is 
he  not  one  whom  a  maiden  may  be  proud  of?  See  the 
troops  of  friends  that  are  waiting  to  attend  you,  and  do 
you  honour!  Everywhere  that  the  eye  looks,  are  glisten- 
ing gay  wedding-favours,  emblems  of  innocence  and  joy. 
Come,  Kate — your  brother  waits;  you  go  with  him  to 
church,  but  you  will  come  back  with  another!  He  that 
loves  you  as  a  father,  the  venerable  minister,  of  God,  is 
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awaiting  your  arrival!  What  a  brilliant  throng  is  in  that 
little  church! 

Now  her  beautiful  form  is  standing  at  the  altar,  beside 
her  manly  lover,  and  the  solemn  ceremony  has  com- 
menced, which  is  to  unite,  with  heaven's  awful  sanction, 
these  two  young  and  happy  and  virtuous  hearts! 

'Tis  done!  Kate  Aubrey!  Kate  Aubrey!  where  are  you? 
She  is  no  more — but,  as  Mrs.  Delamere,  is  sitting  blush- 
ing and  sobbing  beside  her  husband,  elate  with  pride  and 
fondness,  as  they  drive  rapidly  back  to  the  Hall.  In  vain 
glances  her  eye  at  that  splendid  banqufct,  and  she  soon 
retires  with  her  maidens  to  prepare  for  her  agitating 
journey! 

Well — they  are  gone!  My  pure  and  lovely  Kate  is 
gone!  'Tis  hard  to  part  with  her!  But  blessings  attend  her! 
Blessings  attend  you  both!  You  cannot  forget  dear 
Yatton,  where  all  that  is  virtuous  and  noble  will  ever 
with  open  arms  receive  you. 


THE  END. 


And  now,  dear  friends!  farewell  for  many  a  day! 
If  e'er  we  meet  again,  I  cannot  say. 
Together  have  we  travell'd  two  long  years, 
And  mingled  sometimes  smiles,  and  sometimes  tears! 
Now  droops  my  weary  hand,  and  swells  my  heart, — 
I  fear,  good  friends!  we  must  for  ever  part. 
Forgive  my  many  faults!  and  say  of  me, 
He  hath  meant  well,  who  writ  this  history! 


